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Preface 


)N  June  1908  the  Governor-General  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique  did  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to  join  a Scientific 

Expedition  which  was  then  being  sent  by  Government  to  inspect  portions  of  the  Province,  with  a view  to  assisting  the 

development  of  such  resources  of  these  localities  as  are  more  or  less  allied  to  agriculture.  Previous  familiarity  with  the 
forests  of  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  their  constitution,  rendered  such  an  opportunity  to  supplement  that  by  a personal 
knowledge  of  the  more  tropical  forests  along  the  east  coast  desirable,  so  I accepted  with  pleasure,  and  spent  several  months 
during  the  winter  visiting  the  various  districts  of  the  Province,  in  so  far  as  time  would  allow,  and  making  the  forests,  the  botany,  the  arbori- 
culture and  the  horticulture  special  objects  of  study.  The  result,  in  so  far  as  the  forests  and  forest  flora  are  concerned,  is  embodied  in  the 

present  work,  which  beyond  my  own  observations,  records  previous  collections  to  the  extent  of  allowing  it  to  be  a handbook  of  the  forest 
flora  based  on  available  data,  and  indicative  of  the  vast  forest  wealth  of  the  district.  It  naturally  takes  at  least  a whole  years  study  of  every 
portion  of  a country  to  supply  the  data  necessary  for  a full  and  complete  work  of  this  nature,  but  that  being  impracticable  in  the  present 
instance,  a winters  tour  has  had  to  do  instead,  during  which  the  trees  were  mostly  in  fruit  but  few  of  them  in  flower,  and  the  few  deciduous 
species  were  more  or  less  leafless  ; it  would  be  surprising  therefore  if  omissions  have  not  occurred,  or  if  the  information  is  not  in  some  cases 
incomplete,  but  since  the  predominant  and  most  important  kinds  have  yielded  material  sufficient  for  identification,  I feel  satisfied  that  the 
production  of  this  work,  in  its  present  form,  serves  the  purpose  intended  by  Government  toward  fostering  the  economic  development  of  the 
Province,  and  especially  of  the  districts  visited,  by  aiding  identification,  by  indicating  qualities  and  uses,  by  reducing  the  vernacular  nomen- 
clature into  intelligible  order,  and  by  showing  in  what  localities  and  in  what  species  value  lies,  and  the  possible  means  of  converting  that 
potential  value  into  hard  cash. 


In  accordance  with  a desire  expressed,  that  readers  should  not  be  diverted  from  the  main  features  for  identification  by  the  interpola- 
tion of  full  scientific  descriptions  of  organs  less  essential  for  that  purpose,  the  descriptions  have  been  purposely  made  short  and  pointed,  full 
botanical  descriptions  being  in  most  cases  redundant  in  view  of  their  having  already  appeared  in  the  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,"  where 
however  the  local  and  economic  aspects  of  my  present  subject  are  absent.  For  synonymy  readers  are  also  referred  to  the  same  work, 
which  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  every  student  of  African  botany,  and  in  which  the  following  collections  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  have  been 
dealt  with,  viz.:— From  the  Zambesi,  Shire,  Rovuma  and  Lake  Nyasa,  the  collections  made  by  Sir  John  Kirk,  Dr.  J.  Meller,  Dr.  Peters  and 
Mr.  Horace  Waller,  have  been  used  in  all  the  volumes  ; while  in  all,  except  the  first  three  volumes,  there  have  also  been  used  collections, 
mostly  from  Nyasa-land,  made  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.  ; Rev.  W.  P.  Johnston,  Mr.  J.  Buchanan,  C.M.G.;  and  Messrs.  K.  J. 
Cameron,  J.  T.  Last,  J.  McClounie,  L.  Scott  and  Joseph  Thompson. 

I hardly  require  to  repeat  the  warning  given  in  so  many  forest  works  that  venacular  names  alone  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  identifi- 
cation, but  they  are  useful  aids  if  taken  along  with  the  botanical  description.  In  the  districts  visited  I found  the  vernacular  names  sur- 
prisingly constant  within  a tribe,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  knew  that  name  ; indeed  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  trees  and  the  nature 
of  their  music  were  the  two  outstanding  and  surprising  features  in  the  sometimes  very  low  type  of  humanity. 
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™ ' " ,,  task  since  the  stem  in  most  names  is  preceded  by  one  of 

The  reduction  of  the  vernacular  names  into  order  has  been  ^dividual  choice,  while  most  of  these  prefixes  begin  with 

lhe  r . . . i nu<arn'itivelv  in  accordance  with  giammar,  usag  from  0ne  sound  into  another  ; in 

many  prefixes  whic  are  us  English  letters,  and  often  not  fully  pronounce  , ot  ispcc  exieencies  of  Portuguese  politics,  and  the 

species  which  may  possibly  have  been  descnbed  bcfo.  e ^ ^ ^ easily  identified  under  some  name, -which 

My  aim  has  been  to  allow  each  of  the  trees ^mg  scattered  scientific  pamphlets-the  reduction  of  these,  where 

previously  was  not  the  case,  through  the  pub  'Ca“n  ities  of  those  who  have  time  and  data  in  unlimited  quantities, 
necessary!  to  the  first  published  name  must  watt  the  op  ortumtte  name.  The  value  of  the  timber  in  the 

Meantime  the  Province  ^^“tivati^  uniess  utiliaed  first. 

Province  is  enormous,  but  that  materia  wi  g . of  Mozambique  for  kind  assistance  on  every  hand,  but  more 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Officers  of  the  G7“n.^Frere^  A'  AnZde,  Dr-  Saldanha  and  Dr.  Sousa  Ribeira,  who  were  the  prune 
particularly  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  Maj  of  Agriculture,  who  has  rendered  much  valuable  assistance  , and  t 

movers  in  regard  to  the  Expedition  ; to  O.  W.  Barrett,  Esq.,  D ° the  local  products,  did  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  me. 

ssss  Mr-  i*  i-i-  - — * — - 

of  the  completion  of  the  journey  which  led  to  its  production. 

T.  R.  SIM. 


January,  1909. 
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Languages 

in  which  vernacular  names  are  given,  indicated  in  the  text  by  the  numbers  attached 

1.  English. 

2.  Portuguese. 

3-  Dutch,  as  used  on  the  Swazi  border,  ie.  Maputa  and  Marracuene. 

4.  Ironga,  ie.  Native  language  at  and  near  Lourenzo  Marques. 

5.  Shengaan,  ie.  Native  language  in  Gaza. 

6.  M’Chopes,  ie.  Native  language  in  Zuvalla, 

7.  Landin,  i.e.  Native  language  between  Inharreme  and  Inhambane. 

8.  Butonga,  i.e.  Native  language  at  Inhambane. 

9-  Sofala  or  Senna,  i.e.  Native  language  at  Beira  and  neighbourhood. 

10.  Echuabo,  i.e.  Native  language  in  Quelimane  District. 

1 1.  Swahili,  i.e.  Native  language  in  northern  part  of  Magenja  da  Costa,  and  northward. 

12.  Zulu,  as  met  in  Maputa  and  Zululand. 

13.  Kafir  names  used  in  Cape  Colony,  Transkei  and  Natal. 

14.  Dutch  names  used  in  Cape  Colony  or  Transvaal. 

IS-  Swazi  names  used  in  the  Lebombo  range. 

16.  Native  names  in  Zambesia. 

17.  Names  in  use  not  included  above. 
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Forest  Flora  and  Forest  Resources 


CHAPTER  I. 


Portuguese  East  Africa. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA  constitutes  what  is  officially  known  as  the  Province  of  Mozambique,  and  extends  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  xo°  S.  to  27°  S.,  being 
bounded  by  Natal  on  the  south,  Swaziland,  Transvaal,  Rhodesia  and  British  Central  Africa  on  the  west,  and  German  East  Africa  on  the  north.  The  outline  is  very 
irregular,  the  north-eastern  portion  being  about  40-5°  E.,  the  south  western  320  E.,  while  an  irregular  arm  extends  up  the  Zambesi  as  far  as  Zumbo,  30°  E.  It  thus  contains 
approximately  760,571  square  kilometers  ( = 300,000  sq.  miles),  and  has  a population  estimated  at  2,650,000. 

History.  What  its  ancient  history  may  have  been  hardly  affects  our  subject,  but  its  more  recent  history  begins  with  the  discovery  on  its  coast  in  1498  by  Vasco  de 
Gama  of  several  bays  and  estuaries  suitable  for  commerce,  since  which  date  the  seaboard  has  remained  under  the  Portuguese  flag.  Occupation  by  the  Portuguese  of  various 
ports  began  soon  after  the  above  date,  and  such  towns  as  Mozambique,  Quelimane  and  Inhambane  have  been  in  existence  for  about  400  years.  The  hold  upon  the  back  country, 
however,  was  for  long  of  a very  nominal  nature,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  decades  and  since  the  adjustment  of  the  borders,  that  military  occupation  of  the  outlying  districts  has 
been  seriously  taken  in  hand ; indeed  there  are  places  still  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  officially  occupied,  and  which  are  almost  unexplored. 

Occupation.  Official  occupation  usually  begins  with  the  residence  of  a military  Commandant,  who  exercises  powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  conferred  under 
martial  law  in  British  colonies,  and  is  supported  by  a military  force  composed  almost  entirely  of  natives ; this  is  superseded  as  soon  as  practicable  by  civil  administration  under 
the  laws  of  the  Province,  the  Resident  then  being  Administratador,  and  supported  by  only  a small  police  force.  In  each  case  the  duties  of  keeping  the  peace  and  collecting 
taxes  (hut-tax  in  some  places,  poll-tax  in  others)  falls  upon  the  officer  in  charge,  who  also  has  to  have  such  roads  cut  through  his  district  as  are  necessary  for  these  purposes. 

Population.  Apart  from  the  few  towns  and  villages,  the  population  is  almost  entirely  native,  and  except  the  southern  districts  the  country  can  hardly  be  regarded 
meantime  as  a white  man’s  country,  though  the  control  of  all  industrial,  as  well  as  official,  work  and  also  the  management  of  machinery,  &c.  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  in 
European  hands,  the  manual  labour  devolving  upon  the  native. 

In  some  large  districts  meantime  the  few  officials  form  the  entire  non-native  population  ; in  two  districts  visited  by  me  the  Administratador  and  his  clerk  were  the  only 
such,  except  a few  Indian  traders  known  as  Banyans.  The  natives  are  of  many  tribes,  mostly  of  Bantu  origin,  but  differing  in  their  customs  and  instincts  and  speaking  different 
languages,  there  being  about  ten  distinct  native  languages  used  in  the  Province,  besides  dialects ; these,  together  with  Portuguese  (the  official  language),  English,  Dutch, 
German,  Spanish,  French,  and  various  Indian  and  Arab  languages,  constitute  a fair  babel,  out  of  which  I have  had  to  cull  the  information  contained  in  this  work,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  supplied  by  the  trees  themselves. 

Physical  Features.  In  physical  features  the  Province  may  be  described  as  a nearly  level  more  or  less  sandy  plain,  with  isolated  kopjes  in  the  north,  and  rising 
rather  abruptly  to  a low  mountain  range  on  its  western  boundary,  and  crossed  by  numerous  rivers,  several  of  which  are  navigable  for  many  miles,  while  others,  navigable  inland, 
are  closed  from  the  sea  by  a sand  bar.  The  soil  in  such  river  valleys  as  those  of  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi  is  of  the  richest  alluvial ; elsewhere  the  soil  is  more  or  less  sandy 
loam,  except  on  the  western  hills  which  are  of  igneous  rock,  often  fully  exposed,  and  seldom  covered  with  sufficient  soil  to  support  full  vegetation.  The  underlying  strata  from 
Beira  northward  are  composed  of  rocks  corelated  with  the  Swaziland  system  of  the  Transvaal  and  with  the  gold-bearing  strata  of  Rhodesia.  These  rocks  probably  roughly 
correspond  in  age  with  the  pre-cambrian  rocks  of  England.  South  of  Beira  the  underlying  strata  consist  largely  of  rocks  belonging  either  to  the  tertiary  or  cretaceous  systems, 
in  places  beds  of  conglomerate  being  present-and  are  fringed  along  the  western  border  by  rhyolites.  In  the  north  this  is  divided  from  the  Archaean  rocks  by  a band  of  igneous 
rocks,  made  up  of  porphory,  &c.  In  popular  language  the  soil  may  be  described  as  mud  on  the  flats,  sand  elsewhere,  and  solid  rock  on  the  hills;  surface  rocks  or  stones  are 
entirely  absent  on  the  flats,  while  toward  the  coast  lakes  and  lagoons  exist  in  some  places,  and  considerable  areas  are  more  or  less  under  water  during  summer,  which,  for  cultural 
purposes,  might  be  rendered  fit  by  deep  surface  drainage. 

Vegetation.  The  vegetation  varies  with  the  district,  but  in  a general  way  it  is  an  open  thorn-veld  in  the  southern  districts,  a light  bush-veld  from  the  Limpopo 
northward,  and  a dense  and  sometimes  heavy  forest  north  of  the  Zambesi.  Grass-veld  occupies  the  open  valleys,  and  in  the  more  open  thorn  and  bush-veld  grass  is  abundant  as 
undergrowth,  the  annual  grass  fires  doing  an  immense  amount  of  injury  to  trees ; only  those  of  the  thorn  group  (Acacias,  &c.)  endure  such  repeated  scorching  and  consequently 
continue  to  exist  where  other  kinds  are  killed  out. 
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2 . , in  some  places  grow  ground-nuts,  mealies,  sesame,  &c.  for  export,  but 

T.  natives  usually  do  enough  cultivation  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  P the  native  population  less  dependent  on  its 

Native  cultivation.  The  n from  the  Transvaal  by  natives  who  have  gone  there  to  , with  the  improvident  and  thriftless  habits 

- - 1::::  rr  » — t:. 

-S  -•  — - ■" - — “ *•  - 

Terelro,  however,  severe,  railway  system  via, ^ ^ Marques  t0  the  Transvaal  border  where  it  joins  the  Centra,  South  Afrrcan  Rarlway  and 

;;;  — -■ to  j“s-  Asrrr 

1 0 front  this  line  has  its  tern, inns  at  the ^n»balu«  ^ the  railways  from  Cape  Colony  at  Bulawayo,  whence  extends  the  hue 

<3)  ThcroRss"vkmriay  r“dwhich  may  eventually  have  and  other  rivers  into  touch  with  Quelimane. 

S:3r^ts=s^  .ksssksbs  - — — » - - - — - - “ - 

the  ports  visited.  ....  , on  bv  boats  and  barges  for  a long  distance  up  several  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  up  rivers  not  open  to  the  sea,  while  even 

Beyond  the  ports  mentioned  navigation  is  carried  on  y ^ £ , th  transp0rt  of  produce  and  passengers.  . . 

the  small  streams,  so  long  as  they  are  not  too  rapid,  are  used  by  native  duS_°“  ' carriages  in  the  Province ; Lourenao  Marques  has  a good  electric  tram  service ; the 

Apart  from  the  district  of  Lourenao  Marques  there  are  few  wagons  troll  e ^ ^ the5e  ^ and  are  fit  for  the  roads ; and,  where  these  are  unfit  the 

other  towns  have  tram  service  by  native  power  ; mules  and  donkeys  are  the  mea  g g contrivance  is  the  only  means  of  passenger  transport  m Zambes.a 

Mashila,  vi,  a hammock  siung  on  a bamboo  and  carried  on the*  ou  ders  ^ to  or  three  relays  of  natives  taking  turn  at  carrying,  but  a„  keeping  in  company 

and  northward,  and  as  the  bearers  keep  up  a kind  of  trot  30  to  35  y u t . . . . mn 

to  do  so  as  required.  rimilar  distance)  carrying  from  60  to  100  lbs.  each,  and  walk  or  trot  at  a pace  excee  mg  t a w ic  a 

can  keep  u^and  after  day  for  a week  or  two,  livinK  of  produce  is  still  the  main  impediment  tc .the  rapid 

By  the  above  various  means  most  parts  of  the  Province  can  e m development  lines  are  meantime  under  consideration,  one  of  which,  from  Chai-chai  o 

{srr^yjrrass: ssssss* — - — ■“  -»■ * ■ ~ ’ 

Lourenzo  Marques  one  would  have  expected  the  near  proximity  of  the  I ransvaal  10  “ a(  (he  Jme  season.  But  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Saldanha’s  fine  farm  at  the 
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Hi,  ^ M°“m“qMC  COm1""’-'  '”st.cre<*  undCT  a Koy0'  Charter  granted  by 

tration  of  a European  Power  previous  to  its  charter  being  granted  The  Territnrie  r \i  *”  ■ 1'°"  e.Xla”‘  g0Vtrnin8  t‘-rntoiy  which  had  been  under  the  direct  adminis- 

CSK are  being  actively  carried  on ; and  in  addition its  ™ “ 2SS 

Andone  Anguue,  w,th  ,49,000  bearing  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  225,000  cocoa-nut  plants  in  nursery  ; and  Timbuf,  for  th  exploitl  of  t ^r  on  y ' 

(4>  785'°00"000  ""  (^I5°'000)'  l,r“Z°S  “ Mad"'  Taoga, ane-Ccrn^onc,  and  Mabindo,  Zoa-nu,  trees,  and 

(5)  de  M°zambique’  capital  ’.3So,ooo-booo  reis  ( = ^270, 000),  with  prazo  at  Magenja-aquem-Clurc,  has  ,SSo  hectares  sugar  and  produced  5000 

(6)  Gavicho  de  Lacerda,  at  Carungo  has  54,000  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  30,000  ditto  in  nursery. 

(7)  Soutulho  Rodrigues,  at  Inhassunge  has  11,600  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  7000  ditto  in  nursery. 

(8)  Mariano  Nazareth,  at  Pepino  and  Quelimane  do  Sal  has  37,000  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  20,000  in  nursery. 

Z MesPreSHAuri^IldHLUKel'a’  Capitx! SI’000*000  reis  ( = ^7S°o),  with  prazos  at  Lugella,  Lomue,  and  Milange,  has  large  nurseries  of  cocoa-nuts 
(10)  Messrs.  Helhard  & Hamburger,  at  Nhamacurra,  produce  rooo  tons  of  sugar  per  annum. 

,rar.  . „Tha  n°rtl;rnPa“  °Vhu  P™vince' extendi"S  from  “>e  Indi™  Ocean  to  Lake  Nyassa,  and  separated  from  German  East  Africa  by  the  Rovuma  River  is  another  huuc 

™:d  tm  pS  Ameha  5 °f  the  NyaSSa  C°mpany’  fr0”  WhiCh  mangr0Ve  bark  h“  been  ^ in  1-“%.  a»d  in  which  a railway  is  proved  for  IZ- 

Maior  Frete^l-Tn'd^f  qnc°uragrement  During  ’9°8,  and  largely  owing  to  the  agricultural  activity  of  Dr.  Saldanha  and  the  encouragement  of  Governor-General 
! ff  R A"?f  d ’ h °overnment  onpi^ed  an  Agricultural  Department,  under  a Director  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  a Veterinary  Surgeon,  an  Entomologist  and  a small 
office  staffi  Restrictions  on  the  movement  of  cattle,  rendered  necessary  by  East  Coast  Fever,  Plan,  import  regulations,  the  distribution  of  seeds  o bJZT£? ™'in to  md 

rrptv7nrr,oS't  T ’ a ^-Depi"traent  has  in  hand  lhe  a™lgem“‘  a"d  of  a"  s™  at  Umbelusi  which  willt^ZZZ'Zc 

of  the  Deolrtaent  f T ! potentialities  than  any  other  means  yet  tried.  The  scientific  mission,  of  which  this  volume  is  one  result,  and  in  which  the  various  members 

the  Provtace  rende  he  Province's'lf  f"'  ™ “ °f  ? ^ aClS  °f  the  Depar,ment’  »•>“>>.  '<  ^Ported  by  sufficient  funds,  will  revolutionise  the  Agriculture  of 

a .rim  druml  »nd  f a self-supplying  in  practically  every  article  of  domestic  consumption-as  it  easily  can  be-and  also  bring  in  a huge  revenue  from  the  export  of 

S^^ut^e^cu^T  eXP°ut  " y7  SmM  ’n  thC  M°ZambiqUe  “Udget  f°r  lhC  yCar  CTding  lhe  of  Hue 

£ ' 00o Zay  a„fZCZu6oo  ^T’T  T ^T’  ’**'*  emigra,i0n  *»•—»  while  among  the  items  of  expenditure  are  the  military  service 

t',  1 r r r -^'46,000  colonial  expenditure  in  Lisbon  .£,7,200,  passages  of  officials  to  and  from  the  Province  .£26,000,  Agricultural  Department  ,£8200 

flames  sneak  for*  T1 L S‘°  -f6°°°'  Catembe  graving  dock  ^8°°°'  dredeinS  p°la"a  a"d  wharf  wall  .£40,000,  and  railway  rolling  stock  ^',7,000.  These 

figures  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  position  of  internal  development  in  the  Province.  * 7’ 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Forests. 

-r-HE  forests  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique  are  bounded  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  itself,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  Province  is  one  forest,  except  in  so  far  as 

T foe  and  the  axe  have  interfered  with  it.  But  its  value  as  forest  varies  immensely,  and  tt  wtli  be  necessary  to  cons.der  the  locaht.es  separat  y. 

M The  District  of  I ourenzo  Marques,  including  the  circumscriptions  of  Maputo,  Marracuene,  Sabie,  Manhica,  and  Magude,  together  w.th  the  upper  portion  of  Gaza  (Gtnja).- 
(0  T'\Dh:  1 , ih  hole  of  hi.  tea  thorn-veld  prevails,  composed  in  great  par.  of  Leguminous  trees  scattered  far  enough  apart  to  allow  an  abundance  of  grass  to  grow 
undemeathVnd  still  close  enough  to  maintain  an  open  canopy  throughout.  The  trees  are  usually  of  no  great  hetght,  30  to  50  feet  be, ng  the  average  except  along  the 
strums  while  in  diameter  ,0  .0  ,5  inches  is  the  average.  As  the  grass  is  burned  every  year,  clean  unbranched  stems  prevail,  usually  straight  and  without  taper  for  ro 
,o  ,5  feet,  but  seldom  available  for  technical  purposes  in  ao  feet  lengths,  and  usually  with  a rounded  or  more  or  less  bushy  crown.  Many  of  these  trees  are  of  extreme 

hardness,  and  have  black  or  red  heartwood ; so  far  as  a local  demand  exists  for  hardwood,  it  is  easily  met  wtth  good  material  of  good  kinds.  A considerahle  industry 

formerly  existed  along  the  main  line  of  railway  in  sending  poles  of  several  species  of  Acacia,  under  the  name  Mkai,  to  Johannesburg,  for  use  in  the  mines,  where  he 
strength  and  durability  gave  this  a special  value ; but  the  available  material  within  easy  distance  of  the  railway  has  been  practically  worked  out,  and  now  that  the 
Swaziland  railway  brings  other  areas  within  reach,  the  Government  has  prohibited  the  felling  of  this  timber  until  such  time  as  arrangements  are  completed  for  felling  on 
license  Of  course  here  as  elsewhere  many  trees  of  larger  size  occur,  mixed  among  these  hardwoods,  but  usually  they  are  exceedingly  soft,  such  as  Ficus  or  Commiphora, 
and  withstand  the  (ire  through  their  sappy  nature,  but  are  of  low  technical  value.  The  number  of  species  of  timber  trees  is  very  large  the  Acacias  are  more  or  less 
gregarious,  but  other  kinds  occur  in  very  scattered  fashion,  and  of  several  species  I only  saw  single  specimens.  The  largest  trees  are  either  loo  soft  or  too  hard  to  be 
worth  working  under  present  conditions,  and  no  timber  industry  exists  on  the  flats  though  valuable  timber  is  there  in  abundance.  In  Lourenzo  Marques  only  one 
wagon-maker  is  at  work,  mostly  on  repairs,  and  his  demand  for  local  timber  is  very  limited.  , . in. 

The  species  composing  this  thorn-veld  are  mostly  different  from  those  which  occur  in  Natal  and  Zululand,  the  line  of  division  being  where  the  sandy  flats 

begin,  north  of  the  Umfolozi.  , , . . „.  f . . . 

On  the  Swazi  border  where  an  altitude  of  2000  feet  is  reached  the  tree-flora  is  very  different.  Trees  are  not  abundant  or  large  except  in  the  kloofs,  Acacia  is 
less  abundant,  Combretum  more  abundant,  and  many  trees  of  the  Kaffrarian  and  Natal  forests  appear,  such  as  Podocarpus,  Toddaha,  Olea,  Ptero-celastrus,  &c. 
Cussonia,  which  is  absent  below,  is  still  scarce,  and  a Ficus  takes  its  place  as  the  last  survivor  on  dry  rock.  Curiously  enough,  I found  dense  gregarious  thickets, 
including  very  large  trees,  of  a species  (Weihea?  subpeltata)  which  otherwise  I only  had  from  near  Mozambique.  On  the  top  of  the  Lebombo  range,  at  Estatuene,  a 
Dutch  wagon-maker,  Mr.  H.  Du-pont,  carries  on  an  extensive  business,  doing  most  of  the  wagon  work  for  Swaziland,  all  with  local  material,  of  which  he  held  a consider- 
able stock,  well  seasoned,  and  I considered  the  information  received  from  him,  supported  as  it  was  by  wagons,  timber,  furniture  and  building  material  in  is 
possession,  to  be  most  valuable,  and  most  of  it  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Stem,  of  Swaziland,  who  happened  to  be  living  below  the  Lebombo  when  I was  there. 

On  the  Transvaal  border  most  of  the  kinds  are  common  to  Gaza  and  to  the  Eastern  Transvaal. 

Near  the  coast  a belt  of  litoral  kinds  on  the  dunes  and  sandy  plains  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  flora  of  similar  positions  in  Natal,  while  on  the  muddy 
shore  the  more  or  less  cosmopolitan  mangroves  of  similar  latitudes  abound.  Trichilia  and  Anacardium  are  common  on  the  sandy  flats,  as  also  are  two  species  of 
Strychnos  and  one  of  Garcinia,  together  with  the  rubber-yielding  Landolphia,  Kirkii,  and  latex-yielding  Ficus  species. 

Several  floras  thus  meet  within  the  district,  which  consequently  has  a very  large  number  of  ligneous  species,  and  a large  number  of  kinds  yielding  valuable 
timber,  but  seldom  dense  forest  or  large  quantity  of  one  kind,  except  the  Acacias. 

(2)  The  lower  portion  of  Gaza  and  the  district  of  Inhambane.— History  has  left  its  mark  here.  Closely  inhabited  by  a most  industrious  agricultural  population,  who  know  the 
value  of  fresh  forest  areas  for  agricultural  work,  little  of  the  original  forest  now  remains,  and  present  or  past  cultivation  shows  everywhere.  Large  as  must  be  the  area 
which  has  been  cultivated  and  then  abandoned  in  the  ordinary  course,  there  is  probably  a larger  area  which  relapsed  about  twelve  years  ago  during  and  after  Gungun- 
hama’s  raid.  Fortunately  the  bush  reasserts  itself  if  given  an  opportunity,  and  that  abandoned  during  the  raid  is  now  a thriving  young  dense  forest,  12  to  20  feet  high 
and  with  stems  six  to  nine  inches  diameter.  Most  of  the  area  under  consideration  may  be  described  as  a Tzontzo  forest  (Brachystegia),  this  tree  being  the  predominant 
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species  in  regeneration  and  probably  much  more  abundant  now  than  before  cultivation  began.  But  unlike  the  majority  of  assertive  weeds,  this  tree  as  it  increases  in 
forests  a^disoX  tn  Jf « J nat'VL''S  P°int°r  Vie"'  and  f'°m  that  °f  ,he  Eurol,l;an  utilitarian.  This  tree  is  absent  from  the  l.ouren/o  Marques 

been  praled^ at  some  foler  bme  " Q“  'ane  ^ " Ga“  “d  ,here  are“  *»“«  thcre  “ where  cultivation  has 

likelv  alwaBvftohmmatesoin  hT'i"8  for.cu|tivati.on  gives  th*  I™**  H « ‘™«  «>at  he  acts  on  a list  of  reserved  trees -reserved  by  native  traditional  practice,  and 

cl  hewTare  reseneT  h .f  “ “‘f  "8  y Pracl,cal ; if  a lrce  does  not  >'ield  f°°d  <Mnk  i«  has  to  go.  Trichiha  (Mafurreira)  and  Anacardium 

allowed  * resened  «verywb<™.  Mango  and  Orange  where  they  occur,  several  creepers  under  the  names  n-ltaloga,  tinta,  shangala,  dtc.  from  whose  fruits  wine  is  made 
the  r f0™  suberect  bushes  m the  tulttvated  fields,  and  pineapple  borders  every  field- reserved  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  distilled  front  its  fruit  rather  than  for 

the  fruit  itself.  A Ficus  is  also  reserved,  or  even  cultivated,  for  the  cloth  made  from  its  bark,  hut  a timber  tree  is  hardly  required  in  tile  domestic  economy  of  the  native, 
and  consequently  is  cleared  as  a weed.  Even  such  a useful  tree  to  him  as  the  Brachystegia  is  cleared  without  hesitation,  since  the  uncultivated  areas  contain  it  in 


The  general  character  of  the  aboriginal  forest  in  this  locality  is  of  a dense  evergreen  nature,  rather  undergrown  as  might  be  expected  from  the  light  sandy  soil 
on  which  it  has  to  develop,  but  containing  many  valuable  species  not  frequent  elsewhere.  In  a few  spots,  especially  coastward,  one  might  have  been  tempted  by  the 
vegetation  to  believe  he  was  in  Natal,  Natal  species  forming  the  jungle  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  more  tropical  kinds,  but  the  bare  sandy  soil,  the  absence  of  ferns, 
lickens  or  mosses,  and  the  intrusion  of  Brachystegia  and  Dracaena  were  distinctly  non-Natalian.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  lakes  in  Manjacase  and  Zavalla,  on 
sour  and  rather  wet  sand,  Eugenia  cordata  was  the  only  tree,  and  an  Erica  the  only  shrub.  As  Inhambane  is  approached  the  Baobab  (first  seen  at  Inharreme),  makes  a 
frequent  appearance  and  near  the  rivers  cocoa-nut  palms  become  abundant  in  cultivation,  along  with  fine  specimens  of  the  Tamarind  and  other  exotic  leguminous  trees 
and  the  Jujube,  which,  however,  was  not  noticed  wild  here.  Inhambane  coffee  is  a natural  product  of  the  forest,  and  makes  an  early  regrowth  after  fire. 

°n  the  tidal  mud  of  the  estuaries  extra-tropical  mangroves  are  abundant,  but  being  mostly  Avicennia  are  of  little  value.  Landolphia  Kirkii  is  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  the  district,  and  the  Banyan  traders  do  a considerable  business  in  buying  its  rubber  from  the  natives ; rubber  or  gutta  is  probably  also  obtainable  from  the 
various  other  Apocynaceous  trees,  shrubs  and  creepers  present,  as  also  from  a species  of  Mimusops  ; the  scented  timber  of  Excaecaria  may  also  form  an  article  of  com- 
merce,  and  the  seeds  of  Trichiha  do  so  at  present,  for  the  oil  obtained  therefrom.  An  Euphorbiaceous  tree  seen  only  along  the  Inharreme  River  gave  an  enormous  flow 
of  thin  latex,  which  may  be  found  of  value.  This  district,  despite  the  enormous  extent  of  present  and  past  cultivation,  holds  a high  value  of  forest  products,  and  only 
requires  a railway  to  make  these  available. 


(3)  Mamca  and  Sofa  la,  being  administered  by  the  Companhia  de  Mozambique,  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  investigations,  and  I only  saw  the  bush  immediately  surround- 
ing the  three  ports,  Bazaruto  Island,  Bartholomew  Dias,  and  Bcira.  I had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  YV.  H.  Johnson,  F.L.S.,  Director  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Companhia,  and  who  has  also  the  forestry  in  charge,  from  whom  I learned  that  except  what  has  been  taken  up  for  cultivation,  the  whole  territory  is  practically  open 
forest,  though  in  many  favourable  localities  it  becomes  more  or  less  dense.  The  species  present  are  perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  soil  and  rock  formation,  and  also 
the  climate  more  or  less  identical  with  those  of  Inhambane  as  far  north  as  Beira,  whence  they  correspond  more  with  those  found  on  the  Zambesi  and  northward.  I11 
the  forests  the  Company  is  mainly  interested  in  the  collection  of  rubber,  cf  which  over  800  tons  have  been  exported  during  the  past  14  years,  some  of  the  forests  being 
worked  by  private  enterprise,  and  some  by  the  Company  itself.  The  rubber  is  mostly  the  product  of  Landolphia  Kirkii,  but  Landolphia  Buchanani,  Landolphia  florida 
and  Mascarenhasia  elastica  probably  also  yield  a quota,  while  Diplorhynchus  mossambicensis  and  a Ficus  are  also  latex-yielders.  Dalbergia  melanoxylon  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  timbers,  but  was  not  seen  by  me.  As  seen  from  on  board  ship  the  whole  coast  is  composed  of  sandy  dunes,  on  which  Casuarina  is  the  prominent  and 
often  the  only  tree,  standing  erect  and  tall  even  when  solitary  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  making  more  or  less  open  bush  where  gregarious.  In  the  estuaries 
mangroves  abound,  including  the  more  tropical  kinds,  but  the  industry  in  mangrove  bark  is  limited,  mostly  through  the  scarcity  of  the  better  kinds. 

Diospyros,  Sophora,  Suriana,  Elaeodendron,  &c.,  constitutes  a very  distinct  litoral  bush  flora  behind  the  mangroves  at  Bartholomew  Dias,  which  was  not  seen 

elsewhere. 


(4)  Quelimane,  and  northward  and  westward.— Although  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Quelimane  presents  little  of  interest  in  the  nature  of  natural  forest,  consisting  entirely 
of  mud  flats  cleared  of  the  original  bush  and  now  under  cocoa-nuts,  rice  or  manioc,  in  accordance  with  its  dryness,  the  back  country  consists  of  unbroken  forest  of  high 
technical  value  and  of  much  botanical  interest.  It  is  mostly  evergreen  and  broad  leaved,  dense  enough  to  yield  straight  clean  timber,  open  and  level  enough  to  be 
easily  worked,  and  on  sufficiently  good  soil  to  yield  good  crops  where  it  is  cleared. 
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. ...  , 4.K_n_u  .Up  amount  collected  is  meantime  small.  The  valuable 

Rubber  abounds,  both  Landolphia  Kirkii  and  Mascarenhasia  elastica  be,ng  £^<£1*  the  Raraga  Forest ; Magundo  (Milicia)  is  seldom  absent  and 
imbilo  timber  (P.erocarpus,  is  present  everywhere,  though  of  special and  pangira  are  abundant ; Brachystegia,  Park, a,  Bauh.ma  and  Cordyla  are 
oftefof  enormous  sire;  severs,  hardwoods^  Lg  ago)  are  scattered  throughout  the  forests  m ivhat  now  appears 

common  and  of  considerable  size,  while  the  Tamarind  ai  ° k)  and  Bombax  are  rapidly  talcing  similar  positions. 

indiSen0“SE^l=-^  t:-!-  UmLla  are  co„,mon  and  of  timber  value,  while  Combretum  and  Termtnalta  spectes  are  a so  va  ua  e 

“ h"te7mu^^^ 

Sclerocarya  is  its  freque„t  companion  ; the  Orange  is  not  uncommon  where  a kraa,  has  at  some  tune 

existed,  and  lentils  (Ervum  lens)  in  a semi-naturalised  c«*tu» N*"™*  such  ^ (he  Raraga  and  the  Lecung0  contain  very  fine  material  in  enormous  quantity;  the 
The  forest  varies  much  in  density  ; the  valleys  «,  2Q  metres  hej  ht_  equal|y  spaced  at  about  7 metres  distance.  This  latter  material  is  the 

higher  ground  is  of  lighter  material,  say  a yi-  to  3 decametres  d * undergrowth  and  no  dead  material  standing  or  lying  about;  presumably 

product  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  would  never  grow are  proof  against  white  ants  and  have  remained  intact  m buddings  for  many 

■»  7«re  Eorests,  which  extend  north  of  Mopea  and  along 

The  Companhia  de  Zambesia  (Manager,  Capt. . S.  Mumsh)  . p S P ; Marral  Forests  nearer  Quelimane  and  building  boats,  lighters,  &c. ; the  Boror 
the  Shire  River ; the  Luaba  Co.  (Manager,  Senhor  Bon  S™-)  ,s  orkmg  ,n  as  als0  the  Madal  Co.  (Manager,  Sr.  Bouvay). 

Co.  (Manager,  Count  Stuck!)  utilises  the  timber  it  clears  for  plantation  *0  , d stiu  wait!ng  the  advent  of  the  lumberman. 

Taking  this  region  as  a whole,  there  are  many  thousands  of: square  1 aides  of : ^ ' nd  conlt  for  the  most  part  of  forest  similar  to  that  in  Quelimane,  but  in 

The  districts  of  Tete  and  Mozambique  add  considerably  to  the  n““b^  ° North^n  district|  WOrked  by  the  Companhia  do  Nyassa,  extending  as  it  does  from 

the  tidal  mud  near  the  coast  the  amount  of  workable  mangrove  is  considera  yg  ‘ q lho$e  aJ  the  Rovuma  River  on  the  northern  boundary  are  well  known. 

the  Indian  Ocean  ,0  Lake  Nyassa,  naturally  introduces  many  add  t onal  spe  , ^ sesame  caou  and  chouc  (Ficus  and  Euphorbiaceae),  copal,  gum,  ebony,  cocoa- 

5U8ar’  P1“ent0' ricinus  (castoroil)’ lobacco’ coffee’ cloves  (=cravo)' ba  as 

“ ri  - t«  “ • “ b,“  ”“n“‘ 

which  is  included  here  in  regard  to  the  species  concerned. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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Localities  are  separated  into  Tropical , including  all  north  of  Inhambane  and  r a-  , • i , 

“rs  6iven  ,eret  °nly  ,o  the  i~i  *»  - * “ .» 


Synoptical  and  Specific  Descriptions. 

CLASS  I — DICOTYLEDONES. 

Embryo  with  2 cotyledons.  Primary  root  fully  developed.  Wood  in  concentric  -;_i  r . . 
venation.  Flowers  usually  4 or  5-merous,  or  some  multiple  of  these,  seldom  r-merous  °r  ^ SUCCeSSlve  add,lions  under  the  bark.  Leaves  usually  with  netted 

With  the  exception  of  the  Palms,  Bamboos,  dendroid  Liliacete,  and  Pandanus,  this  class  includes  all  trees  dealt  with  in  this  Flora. 

SERIES  I.— ‘ THALAMIFLOR/E. 

Calyx  and  corolla  usually  both  present.  Calyx  free  from  the  ovary  r /• 

directly  from  the  receptacle).  Receptacle  flat,  or  variously  raised  or  depressed.  Ovary  supedm  (Z'fLTJr  ^ ^ <«■.  springing 

concerned.  Senes  I.  and  II.  merge  gradually  and  indistinguishaily  into  one  another.)  7 P Meiers  will  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  plants 

THALAMIFLOR^E.  Group  I. 

Petals  and  stamens  rising  directly  from  the  receptacle,  close  to  the  nistil  T Pai,oe  ■ i • c 
(Exceptions  Scolopia,  Dovyalis.)  P ' ‘ aves  Simple>  or  ,n  Sterculiaceae  sometimes  digitate,  and  in  Capparideae  sometimes  3-foliate. 

F,  . FAMILY  I— ANONACEiE. 

exstipulate.  A tropical  o'r  sub^opicaT^  ^ simp,e* 

solitary  erect  ovule.  Trees  with  simple  aUe^te  exstipX^  a COrdate  ^any-seeded  fruit,  each  ovary  having  r 

Cherimoya,  the  Sweet-sop  and  the  Sour-sop  being  among  the  fruiti  produced.  These  fruits  ‘0Untries’  the  Custard-apple,  the 

the  Province  and  in  such  outlying  localities  as  Inharreme  and  Arenga  (Magenja  da  Costa"  Portuguese  name  Ata,  were  seen  in  all  the  towns  of 

soils  throughout  the  Province  wherever  ihe  bush  is’  L^enl.mo”  frlUunop^tU^^I  A ^ ^ SnWl1  ^ -dV 

Leaves  elliptic  from  a cordate  or  rounded  base  io-iS  c.m.  lorn.  ,.IO  c wide  enHre  o ! a'm0St  abSent  fr°m  alIuv,al  mud  soils  and  from  dense  forest, 

lighter  and  densely  pubescent  on  the  under  surface,  where  the  numerous  side  vein’s  and  connect  1 “P6*'  sub  c“naceous’  Sree"  *"d  pubescent  on  the  upper, 

the  young  wood.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  on  peduncles  .-3  cm  Tong.  ""a  “ £**  Pe,iok  2 «■  lo"S.  pubescent  as  also  h 

eaten  by  the  natives  but  not  equal  to  the  cultivated  kinds  mentioned  above.  Occtlrs  ^ 

Plate  I.  A.  I,  Leaf  branch  ; 2,  Fruit ; 3,  Seed. 
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* , _ j 7amhp<;i  districts  of  what  may  prove  a new  species 

„ ,,  » - pi-  t™.  - — •»  »»"•"*■  4 - > ~ — 

of  Anona.  Beyond  larger  sire  from  growing  m more  trop.eal 

*“  SPedeS'  i ._sepals  3 valvate  ; petals  6,  in  a rows,  valvate,  very  small.  Stamens  ^ represented' is 

/IA.  Scandent  shrubs  having-  -S  P un’connectcd  ; ovu,e  solitary,  erect.  Bernes  manj  from  ea  , ^ on  the  under  surface,  and  about  to  oval 

with  the  inner  petals  Ca  P ' > having  oblong  or  obovate  eaves  '■>  ^ g’  ,^p,  XVI  ® Noted  but  not  frequent  in  the  eatra-trop.cal 

III 


Chap.  V.  It  occurs  also  in  the  eastern  part  0 aPe  , numerous  separate ; ovules  several ; fruit  carpels 

a h hs  having  • Sepals  3 valvate  ; petals  6 in  a rows,  imbricate  in  aestivation  ; semens tan  P ' scandent  genera  of  this  family  belong 

opposite  a leaf.  The  natives  consider  the  fruits  of  all  edible.  ’ , . and  shining  on  both  surfaces,  5-10  c.m.  long  ; peduncles  1 -flowered  , 

U.  caffra,  E.  M.  Young  parts  pubescent , at  Lourenro  Marques,  Chai-chai,  Zavalla,  and  Inhambane.  This  or  a similar 

fruit-carpels  stalked,  nearly  globose,  2 c.m.  lo  g.  Mhamacurre  &c  See  “Natal  Plants,”  Plate  241.  , , 

species  also  occurs  in  the  tropical  forests  a.  Arenga,  Bajon  NhamacurrM  ste„a,e-pubescent  below,  5-0  c.m.  long.  Sepals  connate  below  , 

U.  acuminata,  Oli,  Young  parts  pubescent ; leaves 

fruit-carpels  neady  globose,  ,,  cm.  long  s ^ ^ ^ and  imbric#tt  in  aestivation.  Stamens  many  1 carpels  6-8,  free  ; ovules  solitary 

41  CLEISTOCHLAMYS.  Sepals  connate  in  bud , petals  0,  3 p . 

c MOrtSSSfh  a«Pe-edob,ongleaves.I°c.m.,ong;  small  aaillary  sessiie  flowers ; and  black,  edible,  .-seeded  oblong  fru,t-carPes 

, aTRABOTRY&*'  Sepals  — - ovules  In  pairs,  erect,  fruifearpels  longet  than  wide,  t-asceded, 

see  under  Uvaria.  _„nip.  « or  more  • fruit-carpels  stalked,  more 

6.  UNONA.  Sepals  3,  free,  valvate ; petals  6,  the  inner  3 shorter,  valvate  in  aestivation  ; stamens  and  carpels  numerou  , , 

or  less  constricted  between  the  seeds.  There  are  6 or  more  Tropica  near . specie  . with  Sub-cordate  base  and  short  petiole, 

tt  u wh  A small  tree  found  near  Moramballa,  Zambes.a,  by  Dr.  Kirk,  having  obovate  leaves  012 

U-  °b<^r^un«^es,  and  seveta,  r,  seeded  fruit-carpels,  glabrous  and  shortly  stalked. 

MONODORA.  Sepals  J : ..  --1'— « ,he  ^ 5 and  gtobose  0,  o.oid  Fruits  IS  I.  c.m.  long. 

- -uu — - - - « - - > — - 

and  ovoid  fruits. 


Synoptical  and  Specific  Descriptions. 


FAMILY  II.-MENISPERMACEiE. 

Flowers  dicecious ; sepals  6,  in  2 series;  petals  6;  stamens  in  male  flower  6,  opposite  the  petals:  carpels  in  female  flower  free  « 1 r r • 
drupaceous.  Climbing  shrubs,  with  alternate  exstipulate  lobed  or  entire  leaves  and  minute  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles  This  Family  is  introduced  h ’’  Tl 

genus  Jateorhiza,  the  roots  of  J.  Columba,  Miers,  yielding  the  Co.umba  root  of  commerce,  which  has  tonic  propenie  and  rZ  Z CT/ 

b,qUe  fetched  a price  of  «/-  per  Sc  kilos  in  Europe.  The  plant  is  a hispid  creeper,  with  3-5  lobed  leaves  ,5-20  c m across^ 12  and  • Companh.a  de  Mozam- 

6-12  inches  long,  and  avoid  drupes  1-5  to  2 c.m.  long  in  clusters.  8 * and  flo  e in  racemes  or  racemose  panicles 

FAMILY  III.— CAPPARIDACE2E. 

Hermaphrodite.  Sepals  4 ; petals  4 or  o.  Torus  sometimes  with  an  appendix.  Stamens  8 or  many : ovary  usually  on  a Iona  ffvnnnkftr0  „ . . . 

several-celled  ; ovules  many,  parietal.  Fruit  var.ous,  usually  baccate  and  stalked  by  the  gynophore,  usually  indehiscent  and  several  or  many  seeded  P Tree  h t " >pUn°U*,y 
Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  3-foliate  with  entire  leaflets.  Inflorescence  various ; stamens  usually  conspicuous.  X d‘  1 hrubs’  °r  SCan<  ent’ 

8.  THYLACHIUM  Calyx  opening  by  transverse  dehiscence,  the  top  falling  away.  Petals  absent ; stamens  numerous,  free,  on  a short  torus.  Ovary  .-celled  or  spuriouslv 

several-celled  on  a long  gynophore ; placentas  several ; ovules  many,  seeds  many.  P y 

T.  Afncanum,  Lour.  A bush  or  small  tree  from  the  Shire  River,  having  simple  or  3-foliate  leaves,  the  leaflets  3-10  c.m.  long,  few-flowered  corymbs  of  flowers  about  an 

inch  in  diameter,  and  the  ovary  spuriously  5-celled  with  parietal  ovules. 

9.  MzERUA.  Sepals  4,  connate  below  in  a tube,  the  lobes  deciduous;  petals  4,  very  small  or  absent;  stamens  many,  on  a columnar  torus;  ovary  on  a long  gynophore 

.-celled  or  spunously  2-celIed,  ovules  numerous ; fruit  various;  leaves  supple  or  3-foliate;  inflorescence  various.  Trees  and  shrubs,  d.stributed  over  Africa  and 
southern  Asia ; none  of  the  local  species  reach  timber  size  except  very  occasionally. 

N'  “wfehnhl  (“F°rest  FloraofCaPe  Colony,"  .22,  Plate  IX.  fig.  .,)  Vern.  name-4,  Shidwandwane.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  evergreen;  leaves  mostly  3-foliate, 
leaflets  oblong-obovate,  3-5  c.m.  long;  flowers  in  corymbs  of  5-10,  terminal  or  terminal  on  short  side  branches;  calyx-tube  r5  to  2 c.m.  long,  sepals  2 r c.m.  lone 
green  ; petals  absent ; stamens  about  30  conspicuous,  with  white  filaments  4 c.m.  long,  folded  in  bud,  and  rising  from  a torus  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube.  Gynophore 
Colony  °ng ' SU8ma  d'SCOld;  bCrry  oblong-°vold  4 c.m.  long,  leathery.  Frequent  at  Umbelusi  and  throughout  Lourenzo  Marques  district.  Occurs  also  in  Cape 

M.  nervosa  , Oliv.  (See  “ Natal  Plants,”  Plate  260.)  Vern.  name-6,  Ibula.  Shrub  or  small  tree  similar  to  M.  caffra,  but  with  more  numerous  and  smaller  flowers 

tronical Von  Petals  inserted  at  the  summit  of  the  calyx-tube.  Fruit  r5  c.m.  long  on  a gynophore  2 to  3 c.m.  long.  Tropical  Zambesia.  Extra- 

tropical  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Inhambane.  Occurs  also  in  Natal. 

M.  acuminata,  Oliv.  Leaves  3-foliate,  or  the  upper  simple ; leaflets  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous,  mucronate  central  leaflet  5-7  c.m.  long,  others  shorter,  all  on 

rows^er Rovuma  Rlver°  ^ ? C°rymbose  racemes>  Peta,s  absenti  ovary  oval-  celled,  with  2 placentas  each  with  about  10  ovules  in  2 

I have  a specimen  from  Lourenzo  Marques  which  differs  only  in  having  petals  and  smaller  leaves ; a slender  shrub. 

M.  racemosa,  (New  species)-  Shrub,  glabrous  throughout.  Leaves  3-foliate,  on  petioles  5 c.m.  long;  leaflets  widely  lanceolate  S c.m.  long,  on  short  petiolules. 

Inflorescence  axillary,  racemose,  the  racemes  15-20  c.m.  long  many-flowered,  peduncles  r5  c.m.  long,  slender,  jointed  at  the  base,  solitary  from  the  axil  of  a short 

acute  bract.  Calyx-tube  2-5  m.m.  long ; sepals  5 m.m.  long,  petals  3 m.m.  long,  obovate,  clawed.  Torus  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube,  stamens  about  16,  1 c.m.  long, 
gynophore  2 c.m.  long  ; fruit  coriaceous,  2 c.m.  long,  globose  at  the  middle,  slender  at  each  end.  Lourenzo  Marques.  Sim  6388. 

loneis  ■ Mdu“T.Trr\o„(I°^SLFT’;  s '«** > »«•  l«"«o!«*  5 c-n..  kx^  fetiolo  : inflorescenU.s  axilladbus,  nullifloris,  rzcemosb,  ,0-20  v.m. 
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. , ieaflets  lanceolate,  5 c.m.  long,  shortly  petiolulate. 

„ 

"■  - " 1 '“'■ 

as ssa= - — - » “ “ -- “'  T :ll».  — — - . - - . •->  — 

C'  de7oUt^nSVfuitBglob8o"e.  £ tZ  dieter  on  a gynophore  a-3  «•  ^ of  hore . appe„d,x  of  5 segments  from  base  of 

EUADENI  . Sepals  4 Petals  4,  Cawed,  a longet  tban  .be  5,  " ‘^one  fZ  West  Africa  and  .be  — ^ , cortous. 

EU  g^optre  ; ovary  t-ceUed  ; ovules  numerous,  panetal.  Glabrous^  ^ leaflets  widely  Seeds  numerous, 

E-  a r-v^ocabbes  m tbe  Mage.a  da  Costa  .rests  and  also 

“a : rr  * -. «- 

« 1 . _ t CfnrwonC  fl-OCi  wit! 


Flowers  greenish,  in  axillary  corymbs 
“ Dr.  Kirk  states  that  the  knotty  root 


” B0SC^.^r;?e^^TsLn^  with  srmple  entires.  S ^ Flowers  Ereenlsb,  In  axillary  corymbs 

B.  angustifoli.,  Rich.  A glabrous  shrub  or  tree  , leaves  from  oval  to  lance^  ,3^  Nile.land  a„d  West  Africa. 

or  together  forming  a terminal  panicle.  rui  g ’ c m long  ; flowers  on  short  axillary  racemes.  Shire  River. 

B.  salicifolia,  Oliv.  A large  shrub  ; leaves  linear  to  lanceolate,  5-  c.m.  long 

is  boiled  and  eaten  on  the  Shire.  upon  a torus  ; ovary  on  a long  gynophore,  i-celled,  ovules 

CAPPARIS.  Sepals  4,  free  °^mor^  ^stribirt^  or  Ttraggler^wUhS  simple  leaves,  and  with  or  without  stipular  spines.  Capers  are  t epic  e 

ZL-buds  Tslera!  Mediterranean  species^  round-headed  tree,  with  a clean  white  stem  2°-4° 

-rr. 

Lourenzo  Marques  district,  Umbelus,  and  Lebombo.  Also  P brevibus , inflorescentia  apidi, 

* Mienia  floribunda-  1^,1  ~ ^ “ 

'2Sw.m.  r^samS^uiloa^r;  ^XSnibu.  non  longiore  i fmcdbus  hand  visU,  Lonrenao  Marques.  Sun  5044- 
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Synoptical  and  Specific  Descriptions. 


My  Portuguese  specimens  all  have  the  calyx  pubescent  on  both  sides  and  are  without  petals,  and  with  stamens  4-8.  If  this  be  constant  and  not  due  to  the 
caducous  nature  of  these  organs,  the  tree  is  an  undescribed  Boscia,  but  it  appears  identical  otherwise  with  the  Cape  plant. 

Plate  III.  1,  Flowering  branch;  2,  Flower,  X2;  3,  Fruit;  5 Tree,  general  aspect. 

C.  albitrunca,  Burch  var.  pamfoha  (New  var.)'  Vern.  name— 4,  Janjaton.  Shrub  1-3  metres  high,  much  branched.  Leaves  cuneate,  pointed,  coriaceous,  1-2  c.m. 
long,  numerous,  fascicled  or  on  short  axillary  branchlets,  and  with  slender  petiole  2-5  m.m.  long.  Flower  not  seen.  Fruit  globose,  densely  pubescent,  7 m.m.  diameter 
with  gynophore  2 5 m.m  long  and  penduncle  5 m.m.  long,  solitary,  axillary.  Abundant  on  the  Polana,  Lourenzo  Marques,  not  seen  elsewhere.  A pretty  evergreen 
shrub,  glabrous  except  the  young  branches.  Sim  5157.  F y B 

Plate  III.  A.  fig.  4. 

C.  Kirkii,  Oliv.  An  unarmed  shrub ; leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-oblong,  pubescent  on  under  surface,  8-ro  c.m.  long,  3.5  c.m,  wide,  with  a very  short  petiole.  Flowers  in 
terminal  umbels  or  umbellate  corymbs.  Stamens  indefinite.  Gynophore  2-5  c.m.  long.  Lake  Nyassa  and  upper  Shire  River. 

Various  other  species  of  Capparis  occur  hardly  worth  mention  here,  among  which  are  C.  rosea,  Oliv.,  an  unarmed  shrub  with  petaloid  inner  sepals,  from  Lake  Nyassa 
and  Zambesia  (-Petersia  rosea,  Kl.  in  Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.  168,  t.  30)  ; C.  corymbifera,  a prickly  sub-scandent  shrub  with  terminal  corymbs  of  rather  conspicuous  flowers  and 
3JC'm' m diameter>  abundant  in  extra-tropical  districts,  vent,  name- -4,  Mtongashende ; C.  Gueinzii,  Sond.  scandent  and  prickly,  frequent  in  Lourenzo  Marques 
and  MChopes  districts,  vern.  names— 4,  Chipingo;  6,  Chivaca  ; while  other  scandent  Capparidaceous  plants  are  known  in  Lourenzo  Marques  district  under  the  vern  names  4 
Kindabamis  and  Dwanedwane.  ’ 


FAMILY  IV.— VIOLARIEiC. 

Flowers  in  our  only  ligneous  genus  hermaphrodite,  regular ; sepals  5 ; petals  5 ; filaments  connate ; anthers  with  a connective  produced  beyond  the  cells  Capsule 
3-valved,  opening  loculicidally,  few  seeded.  A widely  distributed  Family,  of  which  the  Pansy  and  Violet  are  well-known  examples. 

14.  RINOREA.  ( = Alsodeia,  Thouars.)  Characters  as  stated  for  the  Family. 

R.  elliptica.  ( = Alsodeia  elliptica,  Oliv.  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  I.  108.)  A glabrous  shrub  from  the  Rovuma  River.  Leaves  elliptical  from  an  obtuse  or  sub- 
cordate  base,  minutely  serrulate,  6-9  c.m.  long.  Flowers  in  axillary  fascicles  or  very  short  pubescent  racemes ; petals  not  recurved ; anthers  not  exserted. 

R.  ardisiaeflora,  Sim.  (“Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  125,  Plate  XV.  fig  1.)  A tree  3-7  metres  high,  with  hardwood  stem  15  c.m.  diam.  Leaves  elliptical,  3-5  c.m. 
long,  serrulate,  at  first  thinly  pubescent  below.  Flowers  white  1 c.m.  wide,  in  open  axillary  racemes.  Petals  recurved  over  the  sepals;  anthers  exserted.  On  the 
Lebombo  Mountains  and  occurs  also  in  Natal  (abundant)  and  Pondoland,  as  well  as  in  Angola. 


FAMILY  V.— BIXINEzE. 

Flowers  regular,  usually  incomplete  or  imperfect,  often  dioecious.  Receptacle  often  a cushion-like  disc  more  or  less  attached  to  the  calyx,  but  without  torus.  Petals 
present  or  absent.  Stamens  hypogynous  or  sub-perigynous,  9-10  or  indefinite.  Ovary  free,  sessile,  i-celled,  with  2-5  parietal  placentte,  and  1 to  many  ovules  on  each.  Seeds 

albuminous ; cotyledons  large.  Leaves  simple  alternate,  usually  exstipulate.  A large  Family  of  trees  and  shrubs ; several  are  valuable  timber  trees,  others  have  edible  fruits,  and 
the  colouring  substance  Annotto  is  from  the  seed-covering  of  Bixa. 


15.  BIXA.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Sepals  5,  much  imbricated;  petals  5,  large,  imbricate;  stamens  numerous;  ovary  i-celled,  with  2 parietal  placentas  and  many  ovules. 
Capsule  sub-cordate,  bristly,  ultimately  dehiscent ; the  seeds  coated  with  red  pulp.  Monotypic. 

B.  Orellana,  Linn.  Vern.  names  1,  Annotto;  10,  Sofaro.  A large  shrub  or  small  tree.  Leaves  alternate,  sub-cordate,  pointed,  entire,  10-15  c.m.  long,  3-5  nerved  at 
the  base,  and  with  slender  petioles  5 c.m.  long.  Inflorescence  terminal,  paniculate.  Fruit  ovoid  or  sub-cordate,  coriaceous,  bladdery,  pointed,  3-4  c.m.  long, 
covered  with  stiff  spreading  bristles  and  hairs.  Said  to  be  indigenous  only  in  Tropical  America,  but  now  naturalised  freely  in  the  forests  of  Quelimane  and  present 
also  in  M Chopes  (extra-tropical),  in  both  of  which  localities  it  is  used  by  the  natives  for  colouring  curry ; used  elsewhere  for  colouring  cheese,  &c. 

Plate  II.  A.  i,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Horizontal  section  of  young  fruit ; 3,  Vertical  section  of  same. 


' Capparis  albitrunca,  Burch,  var  parvifolia  (var  nov.)  Frutex  1-3  met.  altus  ramosissimus,  glaber  nisi  ramis  junioribus,  sempervirens ; foliis  cuneatis,  acutis,  coriaceis,  1-2  c.m.  longis,  plurimis, 
fasciculat.s  aut  e ram.s  brevibus  axillaribus  ortis,  petiolis  tenuibus  2-5  m.m.  longis  ; floribus  baud  visis ; fructibus  globosis,  pubescenlia  densa  lectis,  7 m.m.  diam.,  gynophorio  25  m.m.,  longo,  pedunculo  5 m.m. 
longo,  solitano,  axillari.  Abundat  in  Polana  et  Lourenzo  Marques.  Tab.  III.  fig.  4.  Sim  5157. 
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1 6.  ONCOBA.  Flowers  more  or  less  polygamous  ; sepals  3-4,  free  or  coherent  below ; petals  S'10  or  rnore,  often  large  and  showy  ; stamens  numerous,  free  ; ovary  i-celled  ; 

ovules  numerous  on  2-10  parietal  placenta.  Fruit  dehiscent  on  indehiscent,  i-celled  or  spuriously  several-celled,  many  seeded.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate 

simple  leaves. 

O.  spinosa,  Forsk.  Vcrn.  names— 4,  5,  6,  Tongwaan  and  Enchowana.  Shrub  or  tree;  sometimes  12  metres  high  with  stem  50  c.m.  dianv;  more  frequently  much 
branched  shrub.  Branches  warty,  often  bearing  axillary  spines  3-5  cm.  long;  leaves  alternate,  widely  lanceolate,  acute,  crenate  or  dentate,  somewhat  rounded 
below,  and  with  slender  petioles  1-2  c.m.  long.  Flowers  solitary  or  few,  terminal  on  short  side  branches.  Calyx  deeply  4-fid ; petals  irregular  in  number,  3 c.m. 
long;  stigma  peltate;  style  1 c.m.  long;  fruit  globose  or  slightly  depressed,  3-5  c.m.  in  diameter  retaining  the  pistil  which  increases  to  2-5  c.m.  in  length.  The  native 

name  has  reference  to  the  practice  of  ricksha  boys  using  the  hard  shells  as  rattles  on  their  ankles,  as  also  do  others  at  dances.  Tropical  Shire  River,  Zambesia  and 

Quelimane ; extra-tropical  Inhambane,  M’Chopes  and  Lourenzo  Marques,  nowhere  plentiful ; occurs  also  in  Natal,  Nile-land  and  West  Africa. 

Plate  II.  B.  1,  Fruiting  Branch  ; 2,  Flower. 

O.  Kraussiana,  Planch.  Vcrn.  na?nes — 5,  Setchelo;  13,  um-nanmami.  A small  unarmed  tree  or  shrub  with  large  white  flowers.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  entire, 
glabrous,  5-12  c.m.  long.  Flowers  solitary  or  2 or  3 together  on  short  branchlets.  Sepals  3;  petals  10-12,  5 c.m.  long;  stamens  many,  filaments  white;  fruit 
globose  2-5  c.m.  diameter,  stalked.  Flowers  either  staminal  or  perfect.  See  “Natal  Plants,”  Plate  72.  Lourenzo  Marques  and  M’Chopes;  occurs  also  in  Natal. 

O.  Petersiana,  Oliv.  Vern.  names — 4,  5,  6,  Gutani  or  Magutani.  A softly  pubescent  shrub,  2-8  feet  high  ; leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  8-12  c.m.  long ; penducles  terminal 
or  axillary.  Lobes  of  the  stigma  subulate.  Fruit  ovoid,  nearly  terete,  at  first  pubescent,  and  separating  into  numerous  narrow  valves  when  ripe ; seeds  scarlet  not 
bedded  in  pulp.  Tropical  Zambesia;  extra-tropical  Lourenzo  Marques  and  M’Chopes. 

O.  tettensis,  Oliv.  Vern.  name— 10,  Makakara.  A pubescent  shrub  with  obovate  or  oblong  undulate  leaves  3-5  c.m.  long;  flowers  axillary;  calyx  3-partite ; lobes  of 
the  stigma  minute ; fruit  ovoid-globose,  shortly  tomentose,  with  numerous  longitudinal  furrows.  Tete  district,  and  at  Arenga,  Magenja  da  Costa. 

O.  Kirkii,  Oliv.  A glabrous  shrub  from  Rovuma  Bay,  with  obovate  leaves,  7-15  c.m.  long;  flowers  axillary;  fruit  ovoid,  terete,  glabrous,  shortly  pointed. 

O.  sulcata.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  name — 10,  Nyamo-nyambea.  Large  shrub,  rusty  pubescent  on  young  growth.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate  7-12  c.m. 
long,  2-5  c-m-  wide,  acute,  usually  rounded  below,  thin,  roughly  and  irregularly  toothed,  3-nerved  at  the  base,  glabrous  or  glabrescent  except  on  the  veins  below ; 
petioles  1-2  c.m.  long  Flowers  1-3  together,  terminal,  the  bud  in  the  upper  axil  continuing  the  growth.  Flowers  not  seen,  but  said  to  yellowish-green.  Fruit 
lanceolate,  6-8  c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  diameter,  deeply  furrowed  with  about  16  ridges  meeting  in  pairs  at  top  and  bottom.  Seeds  round,  smooth,  brown,  2 m.m. 
diameter,  bedded  in  pith  so  apparently  in  separate  cells.  Arenga,  Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  5900. 

Plate  III.  B.  1,  Fruiting  branch;  2,  Section  of  fruit. 

The  native  name  M-kau-kau  is  given  in  Magenja  to  a shrubby  Oncoba  2-3  metres  high,  the  flowers  of  which  are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  which  has  also  a 
medicinal  use,  but  my  specimens  insufficient  to  admit  of  specific  identification. 

17.  RAWSONIA.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  occasionally  polygamous ; flowers  in  short  axillary  racemes  or  crowded;  sepals,  petals  and  petaloid  staminodia  all  concave, 
scarious,  yellowish,  bract-like,  somewhat  similar,  and  not  indistinct  whorls,  about  15  in  all;  the  outer  ciliate,  the  inner  longer.  Stamens  about  16,  the  inner 
hypogynous,  the  outer  perigynous,  opening  edgeways.  Ovary  sessile  with  a sessile  4-5  lobed  stigma ; ovules  numerous  on  4-5  parietal  placentae.  Fruit  not  seen. 

R.  lucida,  Harv.  & Sond.  Vern.  names — 5,  Nanga;  13,  Umnqai  masendi.  Small  tree.  Leaves  alternate,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  shining  10-20  c.m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  wide, 
oblong-lanceolate,  pointed  with  wavy  margins,  and  sharply  serrate,  the  prickle  teeth  pointing  forward;  petiole  15  c.m.  long,  stipules  caducous.  Racemes  2 c.m. 
long,  about  6-flowered.  Whole  tree  glabrous  except  the  minutely  downy  sepals.  M’Chopes  district  (extra-tropical);  grows  also  in  Natal  and  Pondoland.  See 
“ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  Plate  CXLIII. 

Oncoba  sulcata  (Sp.  nov.).  Frutex  magnus,  partibus  junioribus  ferrugineo-pubescentibus ; foliis  ovatis,  oblongis  aut  oblongo-lanceolatis,  7-12  c.m.  longis,  2-5  c.m.  latis,  acutis,  tenuibus,  irregulariter ' 
dentaus,  3-nervns,  glabris  aut  glabrescentibus  nisi  nervis  paginae  inferioris ; petiolis  1-2  c.m.  longis ; inflorescentiis  apicalibus,  cymosis,  1-3-floris;  floribus  baud  visis ; fruclibus  lanceolatis,  6-8  c.m.  longis,  2 c.m.  ’ 
iam.,  inter  costas  circa  16  apicem  et  basim  versus  binalim  junctas  profunde  sulcatis ; seminibus  rolundis,  levibus,  fuscis,  2 m.m.  diam.  Arenga,  Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  5900.  Tab.  III.  B. 


Synoptical  and  Specific  Descriptions. 


Stamens  indefinite,  .“iTwilh^TpariLfp!’  Une,qU!>l  °'  'V"h°Ut  minU'e  in,ern'edia,e  ««*  representing  petals 

few-seeded.  Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate  ^ ’ “h  2'4  Par'eta‘  p,aCente'  “d  °™>« ; style  single,  2-3  fid  at  the  apex.  Berry  cofiaceons,' 

from  a coast  state  LTlarge  J D,°0m  ^ 1 ,4’  H'°ng°ma;  '*  Ic>umz;1  eli"‘™=va.  Varying 

Racemes  ax, Mary,  ,-4  cm.  long,  8-12  flowered.  Stamens  yellow  forming  a rltl  „ » °r  “ fe'V  Sma"  leaves'  and  sometimes  bearing  flowers 

rovmce  I have  only  seen  it  either  without  spines  or  with  simple  slender" spine  3-5  c m^one'cthroueh  rT-,  S C,'m'  dia'”eter’  Slobosi;.  2-3  seeded.  Within  the 
m Cape  Colony  large  branched  spines  often  occur.  Abundant  on  the  sea-dunes  in  the'ex.rf  I 'SpeaS‘!y  C0"fuscd  with  Fla“u"'a  and  n°vyalis),  bu, 

larger  m the  Lebombo  and  M'Chopes  ; present  also  within  the  tropic  at  Baaaruto  and  Bar  ho  emet  n /■  T""'  USUa">'  °f  Smal1  size  ' more  s“rce  but 
,s  used  as  wagon-wood  j its  extreme  hardness  renders  it  difficult  to  saw  but  a"  “"i  Magenja  da  C°Sta  fores,s'  ^pe  Colony  it 

heartwood.  nts  “ lor  ‘«®th  for  mill  wheels,  and  it  takes  a good  polish  and  is  of  a dark  colour  in  the 

.0  flacourtia  fi  ••  PlATE ' a '■  F,“ili”6  bra"ch ! 21  Leaf  bnu,ch  wi,h  spines!  1 Frui,!  "■  ~ 

flower  4-8  celled  with  a ovules  in  eac'h  cell ; “es  4 Lif  a berr  Zll  ’ ‘he  fema'"  °"*  a,’Se"* in  male  flower  * in  d ema 

F.  Ramontchi,  L'Her.  «-r,  Batoko  P.u  J ! M^b”  A ela  1 77’  T ^'V  ^ ^ ^ e"d°“'p  -W«  -litary  sc^ 

-•  ‘Hr1 ,;r,irLr  UsSiSt 

Stamens  10-20  in  male  flower,  none  Jfem^  s^V^th'1^  ^ d *"*”***  bud*  PclaIs  absent- 

make  it  appear  2-6  celled;  placenta  with  1-2  pendulous  ovules  near  the^umm^  ^L  J ' °u  , intruding  placenta,  which 

alternate,  exstipulate,  simple  j-veined.  Axillary  spines  (aborttve  branches)  are  often  present.  “ ” PU'Py'  "6  Seeded'  edlble  I‘“™* 

Umkokolo  ; i4,  Zuurbesje.  A smaU^atouftTe^n”^h^^  ^ Md'ni<lue  (“ls°  Hlongoma  in  confusion  with  Scolopia) ; , 2 and  13 

narrowed  to  the  base;  small  greenish  flowers,  and  ovate-pointed  2-seeded  s“  eTLTbTe  V T*  C°™Ce0US’  lcaves  4 cm-  lon&  r°u',d  at  the  apex  and 

extra-tropical  districts ; it  occurs  also  in  Cape  Colony  Natal  and  Transvaal  Th  f n f “ ’ ,C-m' '°"g'  Common  near  the  coast  and  on  the  sand  dunes  in 

i.,  for  use  with  meats.  The  timber  is  cj  grained^^^  or  as  acid 

Plate  XVII.  B.  i,  Branch  of  male  tree  ; 2,  Male  flower  x 1 • 7 prflnru  nfr  , , 

D.  caffra,  Sim.  (“  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  12c  Pla’teV)  InT  J *'  T ■*'  Female  flower’ * 3 ; 

glabrous  evergreen  tree,  having  sharp  axillary  spines  ; obovate  entireToriaceous61^  6 ***  °inB^n  Apr‘COt : 12  and  x3»  Umkokolo  ; 15,  L’umbanbane.  A small 
yellowish  green  axillary  flowers,  pubescent  calyces  and  P|nhn«L  vPn  ’ c ■ ’ ,VeS  4'6  c‘n,,.Ion6  cuneate  at  the  base,  rounded  or  even  cordate  at  the  apex  • 

They  are  used  in  preserves,  usually  mixed  with  apples  to  reduce  the  flavour  $ The^treeToft ' bUt  ^ Wgh  ,lavoured  for  mos‘  tastes! 
in  districts  not  subject  to  hard  frost.  The  timber  is  close-grained  and  verv  hard  hut  vW ^ n' T ***  & ^ ^ * SP‘endid  imPenetrable  hedge 

and  Cape  Colony.  g d nd  very  hard’  but  seldom  of  t,mber  size-  Occurs  on  the  Lebombo  Mountains,  as  also  in  Natal 

Other  species  of  Dovyalis,  natives  of  Nata,  and  Cape  Colony,  probably  also  occur  in  Maputa  and  Lourenso  Marques  district,  but  were  not  observed. 
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FAMILY  VI.— POLYGALEiE. 

Flowers  irregular,  hermaphrodite.  Sepals  5.  sometimes  very  unequal  ^3,  i^celled^  wTtfi  pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a capsule 

filaments  connected  into  a tube  split  a few  trees  j the  flowers  usually  have  a general  resemblance  to  those  of  Papilionacete. 

or  samara.  Leaves  exst.pulate,  simple.  A cons.derable  Family  adherent  tQ  the  base  of  the  petals. 

21  SECURIDACA.  Sepals  5,  unequal,  a larger,  petaloid  and  wing-like;  petals  3,  the  carma  galeate.  Stamens  8,  the  split 

Ovary  i-celled  with  1 ovule.  Fruit  a samara.  Leaves  alternate,  entire.  hi  h and  30_50  c.m.  diameter  or  sometimes 

S.  longipedunculata,  Fres.  Vcm.  urn's- 4,  Tsatsi  or  Tchatch, . ; J wide,  usually  acute  and  with  slender  petiole  r c.m.  long  ; those  on 

a sub-scandent  or  sub-erect  shrub.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong  to  5 • 8 below  the  middle  to  both  ends.  Flowers  in  short  terminal  racemes, 

young  trees  and  coppice  shoots  ,-,5  long,  ^e^  In  the  tropica,  forest  at  Magenja  da  Costa,  Nhamacurra  and 

purple,  violet  or  allied  colours ; fruit  a winged  i-seeded  samara  5 . • g,  _ ' frg  t in  extra-tropical  districts  but  present  in  Lourenzo  Marques, 

sa-s? - -*  - - — «-  °f  “■ 

and  the  natives  use  a decoction  of  the  fruit  as  an  eye  lotion.  . , 

Plate  V.  A.  i,  Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Part  of  coppice  shoot. 

S.  spines,  (New  species.)-  Vern.  „ Tsatsi.  Rigid  shrub  ,3  nrerres  high. 

“frererred  ro  in  - Flora  - Tropica, 

Africa,  p.  134.  Plate  V.  B.  In  bud. 

FAMILY  VII. — HYPERICINE^E. 

Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite.  Sepals  5 1 petals  5 1 stamens  numerous,  more  or  ,ess  connate  at  the  base  into  severs,  groups;  ovary  r-3-5  ceded.  Mostly  herbs 
or  shrubs  with  exstipulate  usually  opposite  leaves  in  which  translucent  glands  are  immersed  in  some  cases.  Flowers  usually  ye  o . 

22  HYPERICUM.  Stamens  free  or  nearly  so.  Ovules  numerous  ; fruit  a capsule.  Herbs  or  shrubs. 

"■  — x tzzrzzstzxzzz  rs  ri 

and  West  Africa  . . , . 

23.  PSOROSPERMUM.  Stamens  in  5 bundles  with  scales  between  each.  Ovary  5-celled,  styles  distinct,  ovules  solitary  or  occasionally  m parrs;  frurt  a berry. 

African  genus  of  shrubs.  . ,, 

P.  febrifugum,  Spach.  A shrub  or  small  tree,  with  opposite  or  temate  bluntly  elliptical,  almost  sub-sessile  leaves  2-5-10  c.m.  long,  >-5  c.m.  w.de;  flowers  m sma 
terminal  cymes  or  corymbose.  Stamens  5-10  in  each  bundle.  Manganya  Hills,  Zambesia. 

24.  HARONGIA.  Stamens  in  5 bundles,  opposite  to  the  petals,  with  scales  between  each.  Ovary  5-celled  with  2-4  ovules  in  each.  Drupe  small,  globose,  each  carpel  with 

a bony  endocarp,  containing  2-4  seeds.  Monotypic. 

H madagascariensis,  Chois.  A shrub  or  small  tree  10-.5  metres  in  height,  more  or  less  tomentose  on  young  parts.  Leaves  opposite  entire,  ovate-oblong  7^5  can. 
lon^  4-8  c.m.  wide,  connected  by  a prominent  interpetiolar  ridge,  and  glabrescent  above  and  more  or  less  pale  and  pubescent  below.  Flowers  small  many- 
flowered  corymbose  cymes.  Berries  small.  Mozambique,  Zambesia,  West  Africa,  Madagascar  and  Mauritius. 

’Securidaca  apinoaa.  (Nov.  sp.)  Frutex  rigid™,  2-3  mot.  alma  ; ramulis  apinoaia  folia  racemosque  gerenrita ; folia,  ovalibus,  r-2  c m.  longis,  I c.m.  latia,  raccmis  2 c.m.  longis,  multiilorls,  floribua 
purpureis,  pulcherrimis,  pedicellis  I c.m.  longis ; samarisiis  S.  longipedunculata?  similibus.  Lourenzo  Marques  et  Machava.  Sim  6389.  Tab.  V . B. 
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FAMILY  VIII.— GUTTIFERiE. 

25.  GARCINIA.  Characters  as  defined  above  The  virion*  u 

Mangosteen,  &c.  ‘ gam  oge  are  P^cts  of  Asiatic  species  of  Garcinia,  and  other  species  have  edible  fruits,  such  as  the 

G.  Livingstonei,  T.  And.  Vern.  names 1 Wild  Plum  • a Pen  h p 

tree  or  a bushy  tree,  in  each  case  the  stems  set  with  numerous  firm,  lhde  more  oHras’erere  d'6’  M°“|‘Uri  or  Mokonongo.  F.ither  a branched  bush,  an  erect 
for  native  kraal  fences.  Leaves  usually  in  threes  or  opposite,  entire  or  irregularly  crenate  oval  tlrT*?  which  give  them  Pyramidal  habit,  and  suit  well 

in  f/  Tr  f aPeX'  V'°  C m-  ,0”g'  4’6  C'm-  wide’  firm,y  coriaceous fdistincUy  veTned  and T " elliptical'  ™"d«>  « the  base,  rounded  or 

in  sure  and  form  with  age  and  condition  of  tree,  soil  and  exposure.  Peduncles  teem  lone  fl  5 »““*  P«‘oIe  a m.m.  to  1 c m.  long.  They  vary  immensely 

2 5 to  5 c.m.  long,  oblong,  edible,  yellow  at  first,  red  when  ripe,  a-seeded  and  used  bv'the  n'nf  " ’ ,produced  ln  clus,ers  °"  axillary  warts  on  old  wood.  Fruit 

bush  country  near  Delagoa  Bay ; occurs  also  in  the  Umbelusi  Valley  and  up  to  the  Lebomh  M ‘ “ Abunda"‘  in  sa"df  » 0 en 

Inhambane;  and  within  the  tropics  on  the  Zambesi,  Quelimane  and  Magenja  da  Costa  Nat  1 /“  Cha"cl,ai  and  lhrou8h  the  M’Chopes  country  to 

Mangosteen  and  other  species  upon.  For  its  timber  see  Chapter  IV.  f dessert  fru,t  but  Pr°Pab|y  fit  for  use  as  a stock  for  grafting  the 

9.  Tree,  characteristic  hilts ^ Br“nCh  Sh°W'"e  y°“ne  ! 3'  M*m  : «•  «— ■ * J IS.  fertile  flower,  a , ; 6,  Stamen,  a s , W (snall) . s,  Scctio„  of  ^ , , 

FAMILY  IX. — MALVACEaE. 

ZT/fS'  m0nadelph0US'  ,haanthers  lcelled.  extrorse,’andThe  column  rannet^aftte  bare  w’thThe  petit  ’’  hyP°Kynous’  convolute  in  aestivation ; stamens 

With  5 branches;  capsule  S-cdw“  cTpT^^  TZgV^  ^ 7 diMepiment  in  each' 

m Jie  ding  fibre  of  commercial  value  where  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  can  begone  cheaply  enough  § nUS’  ^ herbaceous’  ln  which  many  species  have  liber- 

H'  - canescent  or  pubescent  in  all  parts  except 

and  shining;  petioles  3-12  c.m.  long,  stout,  and  like  the  stipules  pubescent  with  stellate  hairs.*  StiDufesT*  Under  s,de  wh,te-  the  uPPer  surface  glabrous 

edge,  set  with  stellate  hairs.  Peduncles  axillary,  1 or  several-flowered  the  flowers  c c m inniM  rt  h t 3 C.'m’ , °ng’  1 C'm>  w,de’  at  first  connate  on  the  outer 
calyx  of  5 large  lobes  and  short  cup.  Petals  S c.m.  long,  oblique,  t^y  a,  fhTmargin  a.  firsf  veHo'v  aft  77  “f  ab'>“‘  8 >b»‘  ^angular  teeth  ; 

3 c.m.  long,  bearing  anthers  on  short  filaments  along  its  whole  length,  and  surmounted  by  the  c fid  stiama  r$  T"''u , W ’ 1 dark  spot  al  lhe  base-  Column 

hairs  and  opening  by  the  netted  dissepiments  into  5 double  valves  Frequent  close  to  tL  rJ  > J 8 , C^pSU‘e  °blong’  2‘5  c-m-  long»  hispid  with  stout  yellow 

trop.cal  coasts.  Used  satisfactorily  as  a shade-tree  in  the  streets  of  Durban  nlanted  « I * PJ°Te  a,nd  °CCUrS  on  most  tropical  and  sub- 

Marques  and  Inhambane.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony  » 14  t and  Plate  XlV  Fib  P°f  e‘CUt.l,ngS’  *n.d  recently  planted  in  some  of  the  streets  of  Lourenzo 

, j.“  ; * t ~ “ — - '>*• — - 

g c , 2,  V oung  branch,  showing  stipules ; 3,  Flower ; 4,  Section  of  ovary , 5,  Seed  ; 6,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced) ; 7,  Stellate  hairs  on  stipule,  x 20. 
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„ . • 1 „«i  f mrinrnus  segments  • petals  and  staminal  column  as  in  Hibiscus  ; pistil  with  a club- 

”•  THES  S XiTUied  in  a rows,  the  seeds  teflexed  horn  the  end  of  the  dissepiment.  Fruit  not  properiy 

T.  populnea,  Cav.  A small  evergreen  tree,  shi. dj g 1# t^tX^idt^  Leaves  alternate,  broadly  cordate  from 

white  outside  which  cover  all  exposed  parts  when  young,  and  re  petioles.  Stipules  1-7  m.m.  long,  somewhat  terete,  covered  with 

a wide  base,  pointed,  shining  above,  green  below,  8-12  c.m.  ong  an  > 5 slender  lerminated  by  2-5  raised  projections  the  scars  of  the  caducous  involucel 

peltate  scales,  caducous  ; peduncle  sohtary  ax.llary,  tJowerc ^ t c , g • obliqu'e,  imbricating,  with  wavy  margin,  yellowish  with  a dark  spot  at  the  base 

n^C^C'sha^dT^  pressure.  Not  unlike  Hibiscus  ttliaceus  and  found  with  it  in  the  tidal  mud  at  Luabo  and  Quelimane,  and  on 

dry  rocky  banks  near  the  sea  at  Bartholemai  Dias.  Useful  for  coast  protection.  Section  of  same  • 10,  Seed ; 11,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced). 

Kirk  and  Meller,  but  was  not  seen  by  me. 

* CiSia  rr s stjstx 

Seeds  reniform.  Leaves  digitate. 

„ . . . rh!wooia  a deciduous  tree  i ,.2  c metres  high  with  an  enormous  bole,  up  to  ,o  metres  diameter,  cylindrical  or  conical 

A ^ r nr  as® 

wmmmmimmmim 

PLATE  XI.  .,  Branch  and  leaf ; a,  Small  flower  ; 3,  Small  petal , 4,  Column  ; S,  Small  fruit , 6,  Seed  ; 7,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced). 

ROMBAX  Calyx  tubular  truncate ; corolla  of  5 petals  connected  with  the  base  of  the  column ; staminal  tube  slender,  2 c.m.  long,  then  divided  into  S lobes  each  of 
2,  BOMB^chC^«  =te,  r ^ Po  _ with  ]ong  siender  scariet  fi|amentSi  and  2celled  or  occasjonaliy  3-celled  anthers ; ovary  j-celled  w„h  many 

ovules  in  each  cell,  soon  .-celled  with  5 rows  of  ovules  (about  5 in  each  row)  set  on  a central  axis;  capsule  coriaceous,  dehiscent,  contaming  numerous 

embedded  in  wool. 

B Buonopozense  Beauv.  Vim.  namis-2,  Simonia  ; .0,  M-kungo.  A large  or  very  large,  nearly  deciduous,  glabrous  tree,  with  more  or  less  whorled  and  horizontal 
brands  Ending  branchle.s,  and  decorticating  glaucous  bark.  Leaves  pet, date,  alternate,  digitate,  with  about  6 leaflets,  each  3-. o c m.  long,  r -3 £»•  -de 
obovate,  pointed,  and  shortly  petiolulate.  Flowers  numerous  in  axillary  clusters  of  2 to  10,  either  on  separate  1-3  c.m  pedicels  jointed  near  the  or  2-3 

together  on  a very  short  common  peduncle.  Calyx-tube  r5  c m.  long,  1 c.m.  wide,  with  5 very  short  teeth  and  minutely  pubescent ; petals  5,  scarlet,  5-7  c.m.  long 
, cm  wide,  usually  the  upper  3 together  and  the  other  2 separate;  stamens  as  long  as  the  petals;  pistil  longer  or  shorter  than  the  stamens;  style  slender,  hai  y 
below  the  stigma,  somewhat  arched,  scarlet.  Capsule  10-15  c.m.  long,  many  seeded,  the  seeds  set  in  red  wool.  A tree  evidently  introduced  long  ago  to  Quelimane 
now  more  or  less  naturalised  for  a long  distance  round  but  also  planted  as  a street  tree.  One  specimen  at  Arenga  is  4 metres  diameter,  10  metres  bole,  and  20  metres 
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the  same  names  and  used  for  th^ame  plpo^ ^nc^ly  fo?  use  ^du^  they  have  similar  habit,  bark,  leaves  and  pods,  and  are  given 

be.ng  favoured  as  a commercial  commodity.  P V ° °Ut  b°alS'  A tree  °f  raP,d  Srowth  and  “ft  timber  ; the  colour  of  its  wool  is  against  that 

8.  Section  of  calyx  and  ov^M  ' S’  ^ °Ut  5 6-  Sectio"  of  ovary,  * 3 ; 7.  Anthers,  normal  and  abnormal- 

- ER,°' r t,  — - — - . — 

papery  dissepiments.  Fruit  a coriaceous  dehiscent  capsule  ro-,s  cm.  long,  the  seeds  bedded  in  cottony  woof  LlZ  ^gklZ"^  * “'’e  rema’nS  °f  ‘hC 

E‘  hi8h'  - -«•  -*■ 
disappear  from  old  trees.  Not  regularly  deciduous  but  mostly  so;  perhaps  deciduous  in  all  case!  1 t”  V * few  sloul  prlckli;s  ,0"«^  the  base  which 

apart  on  stem  digitate,  s-7  fohate,  glabrous,  green  above,  pale  under ; the  petioles  15.20cm  long  adhering  !o"!h t b Leaves  'rregul“riy  alternate,  1-5-3  c.m. 
shortly  petioled,  widely  lanceolate,  pointed,  7 15  c.m.  long,  2-4  c.m.  wide,  variable  in  form  S s v,  "Ch  af‘er  the  leafle,s  disarticulate.  Leaflets 

previous  year's  wood,  short  warts  in  the  axils  producing  2-ro  flowers  each  on  terete  flowered  n d U'  ’ °n  °ne'  Flowers  profusely  produced  on  the 

secreting  nectar  as  it  matures  and  nearly  truncate,  with  5 rounded  lobes  ZZ 2 < ‘ IT Z?™  T,  T ^ ^ ^ ' ° "*•  ' wide, 

canescent  outside.  Style  swollen  at  the  base  on  , side  and  connected  by  a conft’ricfion  to  the  & T’  b‘UntI>’  poimed'  yollowish-white  spreading, 

these  looking  like  5 stamens.  Seeds  numerous,  bedded  in  Xe  co«ony  woo  v X s an  arti  f ofcfX  rf'  T ^ S‘an'"'al  b“"d"S 

Imported  long  ago  to  Quelimane,  now  spontaneous  in  many  parts  of  that  district  It  fccf  s aUo  in  Ar  h w PaCki"g  frUi''  r,IUnS  pill°"'s'  &c' 

throughout  the  tropics.  The  greenish  smooth  bark  of  this  aldVmbax  as  wel,  !s  of  "f  L nVcolfs ! m‘  fd  T ‘ndieS'  ^ " P'a"“d 

*•  ““  * - <■  - * ,,T_ 

Among  other  local  economic  plants  belonging  to  Malvaceae  may  be  mentioned:- 

the  Profrt  bTnro1  S teXtUe  PUrP°SeS-  ^ 

.he  M “xrx rf ^ txf :ng  usefu:fibre  in;he  bark- one  species  is  »*  * «*«•  <- 

been  cultivated.  y used  ln  Lourenz°  Marques  district  under  the  name  Nucet  but  neither  has 

northward,  apparently  as  an  introduced  weld St' S’s ,'hfwevfr' f tlhfblTfi bre'whX'  If  freqUCTt  ” ‘he  cultivated  lands  from  the  Limpopo 

Wu.  Probably  its  cultivation  for  fibre  may  be  worth  tXng  up  ' U"d  ™dreSSed  f°r  COrdag<:'  and  ,he  p,a"‘  is  k"°w"  in  M'Chopes  as 

has  probablfbeen  <”  Ambar>'  f tb™gb°“'  ‘ba  P">™ce,  a"d 

used  for  various  culinary  purposes,  this  being  the  xJtZ  Xfe ff  f XeX fu, “ 3 ^ a"d 

species  which  may  be  claimed  to  be  so  is  a fo™' Xg'' 'hcfafXdafingdhort'T1'56''  C°nd“'0.n’  !“•'  'S  probabl>'  not  0rie">ally  indigenous,  or  at  least  the  only 
where  it  is  known  as  Iga,Uogt,  while  the  long-sZled  whi!e  cotf!  fof  d near  f T ™ ^ ^ ^ °f  Maka"ia  da  Costa, 

is  cultivated  to  a small  extent  by  the  Companies  near  Beira  anrl  r>i  r . raa  S IS  nown  as  Mtodye  there,  and  as  Bushale  at  Lourenzo  Marques.  Cotton 

is  as  a curiosity  rather  than  for  its  fibre  QUe‘'raane'  ^ “ Ca"  hard'y  be  Ca,led  a local  » far,  while  among  the  natives  its  cultivation 

q ’Applied  also  to  Bombax. 
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The  “Wild  Cotton”  common  throughout  the  Province  as  a creeper  does  not  belong  to  this  Family,  but  is  Ipomaea  albivenia,  which  has  not  yet  been  turned 
to  account  for  textile  purposes. 

FAMILY  X.— STERCULIACEiC. 


Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual.  Calyx  gamosepalous,  5-lobed  or  5-fid ; petals  absent,  or  5,  free,  contorted  in  aestivation,  more  or  less  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  staminal  column.  Stamens  with  filaments  united  into  a column  or  connate  at  the  base,  either  with  or  without  staminodia.  Ovary  free,  2-5  celled  or  of  2-5  more  or 
less  free  carpels;  cells  several-ovuled.  Fruit  various.  Leaves  usually  alternate  and  stipulate;  pubescence  often  stellate;  inflorescence  usually  axillary,  either  solitary,  racemose 
or  paniculate.  A large  Family,  widely  distributed.  The  larger  trees  have  usually  soft,  white  timber;  cocoa,  chocolate,  cola  and  gum  tragacanth  are  products;  several  yield 
valuable  fibre  barks,  and  in  horticulture  Brachychiton,  Sterculia,  Dombeya,  Hermannia,  and  others  are  floral  favourites. 


31.  STERCULIA.  Flowers  unisexual;  calyx  cup-shaped,  5-fid  or  5-lobed ; petals  absent;  staminal  column  bearing  many  extrorse  anthers,  crowded  without  arrangement; 

ovary  of  5 partly  coherent  carpels,  with  several  ovules  in  each ; ripe  carpels  separate,  coriaceous,  dehiscent,  1 or  several  seeded ; seeds  albuminous,  albumen 
adherent  to  the  cotyledons,  so  liable  to  be  overlooked.  Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  lobed  or  digitate ; inflorescence  in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles.  A large 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  usually  with  glaucous  bark. 

S.  Triphaca,  R.  Br.  A large  tree  with  roundish  or  3-lobed  cordate  petiolate  leaves,  10-13  c.m.  long,  nearly  glabrous  on  both  surfaces , and  with  the  lobes  acuminate  and 
entire,  the  central  lobe  largest.  Inflorescence  a much-branched  axillary  panicle,  5-6  c.m.  long  with  the  flowers  on  short  jointed  pedicels.  Calyx  1 c.m.  long, 
5-lobed,  canescent  outside,  pink  and  glabrous  within.  Column  shorter  than  the  calyx;  follicles  3-5  spreading,  ovate-acuminate,  downy.  Seeds  arillate  on  a villose 
placenta.  Zambesi  (Dr.  Kirk),  Senna  (Peters). 

S.  tomentosa,  Guill.  Vern.  name — 10,  M’lola,  which  name  is  applied  to  several  fibre-producing  trees.  A medium-sized  tree  with  smooth  glaucous  bark.  Leaf  7-10 
c.m.  wide,  nearly  as  long,  cordate  at  the  base,  palmately  5-7  veined,  and  with  3 rounded  lobes  and  5 c.m.  petiole;  both  surfaces  tomentose  with  stellate  hairs,  or  the 
upper  surface  ultimately  glabrescent  or  rough ; the  lower  surface  closely  reticulated.  Flowers  and  fruit  not  seen  by  me,  but  described  as  being  in  much-branched 
axillary  panicles;  calyx  1-5  c.m.  long,  cup-shaped,  5-fid,  downy;  carpels  3-5,  sessile,  densely  tomentose,  with  numerous  purplish  seeds  and  yellow  homy  arils. 
This  species  occurs  in  other  parts  of  Tropical  Africa  but  is  not  previously  recorded  from  here,  and  I am  not  sure  that  my  specimens,  which  are  from  large  trees  in 
the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa,  belong  to  it,  which  has  the  lobes  described  as  acuminate;  if  not  they  appear  to  be  an  undescribed  species,  but  as  they  are  leaf- 
specimens  only,  the  material  is  too  imperfect  for  further  description.  Sim  5978. 

Plate  VII.  B.  1,  Leaf;  2,  Stellate  pubescence. 

S.  quinqueloba.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  name — 10,  Gampheba.  A large  tree  with  smooth  glaucous  or  nearly  white  decorticating  bark,  which  is  red  when  cut.  Leaves 
17-30  c.m.  7 vide  and  long,  5-lobed  from  a cordate  base , 5-veined  from  the  base,  softly  pubescent  or  at  length  glabrescent  above,  the  under  side  densely  set  with 
permanent  soft  whitish  stellate  pubescence  mixed  on  the  veins  with  longer  hairs;  lobes  acute;  petiole  15-45  c.m.  long,  hairy.  Leaves  more  or  less  crowded  toward 
the  end  of  the  branch,  with  inflorescence  in  axillary  panicles  in  the  upper  axils.  Panicles  10-20  c.m.  long,  often  much  branched,  main  rachis  hairy,  pedicels  buds 
and  flowers  pubescent;  calyx  bell-shaped  5 m.m. long,  5-lobed;  anthers  about  15  crowded  on  top  of  the  column;  carpels  about  5,  8 c.m.  long,  spreading,  oblanceo- 
late,  acute,  opening  at  maturity,  densely  grey-velvety  outside,  and  with  white  pubescence  inside.  Seeds  1 c.m.  long,  purplish-black.  I think  this  is  not  Cola 
quinqueloba,  Garcke;  at  least  this  is  a Sterculia  with  crowded  stamens  and  albuminous  seeds.  Differs  from  S.  tomentosa  and  S.  cinerea  as  described  in  size  and 
outline  of  leaf,  size  of  flower,  &c.  Frequent  in  alluvial  soil  in  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra  (Tropical).  Timber  white,  hard,  not  used.  Sim  998. 

Plate  VI.  1,  Small  leaf  and  inflorescence  ; 2,  Flower,  X5;  3,  Same,  perianth  opened  out,  x 5 ; 4,  Carpels;  5,  Tree  (reduced). 

'Sterculia  quinqueloba.  (Sp.  nov. ) Arbor  magna,  cortice  levi  glauco  ant  albido ; foliis  17-30  c.m.  longis  et  latis,  cordato  5-lobis,  5-nerviis,  pagina  superiore  pubescentia  molli  tecta  vel  denique  glabrescente, 
pagina  infenore  pubescenua  albida  molli  stellata  dense  vest ua  supra  vcnas  pilis  longioribus  intermixtis,  lobis  acutis  ; petiole  15-45  c.m.  longo,  hirsute ; inflorescentiis  paniculatis  in  axillis  foliorum  superiorum, 
10-20  c.m.  longis,  saepe  ramosissimis,  rachi  h.rsuto  ; pedicclhs,  ge.nm.s  et  floribus  pubescentibus ; calyce  campanulas,  5 c.m.  longo,  5-lobo,  columna  staminea  apice  antheras  circa  15  congestas  gerente ; carpellis 
Magenja dC  It’ Nh ’ °blanc<j?at,s’  aCUt’S’  maturis  d^*«ntibus,  extus  pubescentia  cana  velutina  densa,  intus  pubescenlia  alba  vestitis ; seminibus  1 c.m.  longis  atro-purpureis,  albuminosis.  Frequens  in 
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at  the  ground,  but  immediately  divides  into  many  spreading  glycol  branches  No  eaves  "T  ' '4  me‘reS  '’igb  Ki‘h  * Stem  3060  dieter 

cordate,  the  flowers  produced  in  sessile  clusters  of  3 to  5 each  flower  on  a nedice!  TZ  ! Z ; Z y0Ung  lMVeS  "**  “»*  Serous,  and  more  or  less 

outs.de  as  well  as  toward  the  points  of  the  purplish  striated  lobes  inside-  column  . cm  lont  ,!^  cuP-shaped,  S-Iobed,  r5  c.m.  wide,  with  white  stellate  pubescence 
y°ung,  ultm^idy  firm,  3 c.m.  long,  4-5  seeded,  and  with  stellate  pubescence  outside  and  inside  Vn  °U  15  crowded  “nJhers:  carPels  2-4,  densely  tomcntose,  rostrate  when 

rjarjar must  remain — - 

in  general  naturalised  as  » A likely  to  be  so  soon,  which 

32  COLA-o^T:s^*^;;n^^r-  *25  ,rmn  bearini  * $ir«,e  - °f  ■-*  •» « 

C acuminata  is  an  important  factor  in  the  commerce  of ZZ  U*Ve*  ^ An  A«“»  of  which  t species 

an  aerated  water,  &c.  1 species  occurs  in  Natal.  ’ dS  *K  tHe  Kola'nuts»  used  as  a nutritive  stimulant  and  in  the  preparation  of 

C.  cordifolia.  (New  species)  =Sterculia  cordifolia,  Guill.  & Perr.  FI  Senee  I in  1 Te  ir„.,  . . 4 , 

or  sometimes  2-3  pointed,  5-7  nerved  from  the  base  finelv  stellate  nnh'cr  7?’  k k , I0’  Impeba’  A Iar6e  tree-  Leaves  alternate,  cordate,  acute, 

Flowers  in  small  few-flowered  panicles  from  the  old  wood-  calyx  ,-/2  c macros  h°'  7'!°  C'm' lo"8  and  "'ide'  "ilh  a Pubescent  petiole  5-8  c.m.  long, 

the  column  . cm.  long,  the  anihers  parallel  n e close  unde  the  hTi'rv  us,  i,  T"  ’ P Tu  °U'Side  ,nd  imide'  CUt  "'°re  ,h“  half™y  5 lobes, 
r or  several,  5-7  c.m.  long,  obliquely  pear-shaped  cm  acel  dehten  Seed ZZ  Z ZZ  Z*  3l°bed  a"d  te™ina“*  a s"bulate  point.  Carpel 

bella,  Bajon,  &c.  (Sim  5655).  Known  a.soLm  S~bia  ""d  f°'  “**«*■  F°reSlS  °f  da  Costa  a,  Arenga,  Maque- 

Plate  VII.  A.  i,  Flowering  branch;  2,  Carpel;  3,  Staminal  column  with  abortive  ovary,  x 3. 

C'  “^loSob^  oyr  ™ tZZ°:  , 7lT  d me  dU‘  iS,feSCrib,ed  “ a *“  0f  COTsiderabk  sub-coriace.us,  glabrous, 

indehiscent  fruits  3-4  c.m.  long,  with  ydSI^b^j  ^g’  45  ' ^ “"**  “ C,UStered  "2  c'm'  Pad«'a  bearing  club-shaped  .seeded 

C qUiZ:^g^,  tl^,^“e^  ™rCtrinqUe'°ba'  I'  iS.Said  l°  be  a 70  *«.*"  bai8bl"id'  — »»**.»*► 

branched,  paniculate.  Flowers  small,  villose  Calyx  c fid  Camels  \ es  20  25  c.m.  ong  lobes  rounded  or  acuminate.  Inflorescence  terminal , much 

and  Zambesi  (Dr.  Kirk).  ’ Calyx  S-fid.  Carpels  3-5,  rusty-tomentose,  downy  tnside.  Ovules  numerous.  I,  is  recorded  from  Macanga  (Peters) 

”■  ascrar : i - r t • * — — — « — » . «* 

leaves,  and  axillary  panicles  of  smalTwLrflotrs.  P ' Sefds  eJIalbun”n°us-  A Mangrove,  with  valuable  timber,  simple  coriaceous,  stipulate 

H-  “tKt  IZ  ZZZ  ^ ^ «»  4^  c.m.  diameter,  frequent  in 

wide,  oblong-lanceolate  from  a °S  ‘n'a"d  “ ^ ^ ^ Ki'L  LeaV°S  altCT"ale’  ™ c.m.  long,  4.5  c.m. 

set  with  peltate  scales,  caducous.  Panicle  ’rising  from  the  old  wood  8 , “ T **  Under  surfaae’  a"d  also  a<  fi«t  on  the  upper  surface.  Stipules  6 nun.  long, 

4-5  fid,  hairy  outside  and  inside  Fruits  single  or  - 4 together  wood’  h , t Z ha'rS’’  fl°WerS  numerous'  4 m-m-  wide;  perianth  bell-shaped, 

starting  through  a split.  Sim  5544.  8 H dy’  boa‘-shaPed’  5 c.m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  wide,  with  a decided  keel,  1 -seeded,  the  radicle  ultimately 

a .0, s Top  view  of  k 201  F'ui,:  *•  u°-  *-*«  ^ 
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34.  DOMBEYA.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  usually  subtended  on  1 side  by  a 2-3  leaved  deciduous  involucre.  Inflorescence  cymose.  Calyx  5-parted;  petals  5,  convolute  in 
bud,  persistent;  stamens  10-15,  connate  at  the  base,  alternating  in  2’s  or  3’s  with  5 longer  staminodia;  filaments  free  above  and  the  anthers  extrorse.  Ovary  3-5 
celled;  style  single  with  as  many  tips;  ovules  several  in  each  cell,  usually  4 in  2 superimposed  pairs.  Capsule  leathery,  3-5  celled,  dehiscent;  cells  1-2  seeded. 
Seeds  albuminous.  Leaves  alternate,  stipulate,  usually  cordate-lobed. 

D.  multiflora,  Planch.  Vem.  name — 15,  Beobandle.  A rigid  and  more  or  less  deciduous  shrub,  frequent  on  rocky  ridges  of  the  Lebombo  range.  Leaves  3-5  c.m. 
long  and  wide,  widely  cordate,  irregularly  toothed,  acute,  very  firm,  3-5  veined,  reticulate,  roughly  stellate,  pubescent  on  both  sides,  and  with  pubescent  petiole  1-2 
c.m.  long.  Inflorescence  shortly  racemose  from  leafless  old  wood;  racemes  1-3  c.m.  long,  numerous;  flowers  small,  1-5  c.m,  across,  white;  calyx  reflexed.  Sim  6318. 

Plate  VIII.  C. 

D.  spectabilis,  Bojer.  Vem.  name— 10,  Mlolo,  which  name  is  also  applied  to  several  other  fibre-bearing  trees.  Evergreen  tree  6-10  metres  high,  30  c.m.  diameter  of 
stem.  Leaves  10  c.m.  long  and  wide,  or  larger,  cordate,  hard,  finely  toothed,  rather  rough,  with  fine  stellate  pubescence  above,  and  more  dense  below,  5-7  veined 
at  the  base,  and  with  numerous  cross-veins  in  relief.  Petiole  5 c.m.  long,  minutely  pubescent.  Inflorescence  axillary,  abundant,  cymose  pubescent;  cymes  many 
flowered,  7-15  c.m.  long,  flowers  2 c.m.  wide,  sepals  lanceolate.  Frequent  between  Arenga  and  Maquebella,  Magenja  da  Costa,  where  the  fibre  of  the  bark  is  used 
for  rough  cordage.  Sim  5966. 

Plate  VIII.  A. 

D.  Kirkii,  Mast.  A shrub  or  small  tree  unknown  to  me  but  described  as  having  the  younger  parts  covered  with  dense  stelliform  tomentum.  Leaves  petiolate 
cordate-ovate,  acuminate  often  more  or  less  3-lobed,  the  lobes  acute  or  acuminate,  coarsely  and  irregularly  crenate-serrate.  Peduncles  axillary  and  terminal,  longer 
than  the  leaf  stalks;  pedicels  slender  2 '5-5  c.m.  long  with  spreading  villi.  Flowers  small,  sepals  oblong  lanceolate;  petals  obliquely  cuneate,  retuse,  double  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Filaments  free  nearly  to  the  base;  ovary  downy;  stigmas  2-5,  included.  Lat.  160  S.,  Dr.  Mellev,  Lupata,  Sir  John  Kirk. 

D.  Burgessiae,  Gerr.  / ’em.  name  10,  Nyakowe.  A hairy  shrub  3-4  metres  high,  with  numerous  more  or  less  virgate  branches.  Inflorescence  axillary,  very  profuse 
towards  the  point  of  the  branch,  forming  collectively  a large  leafy  panicle,  the  leaves  of  which  are  cordate,  5-10  c.m.  long  and  wide,  while  the  lower  leaves  are  10-20 
c.m.  long  and  wide  and  3-5  lobed,  all  palmately  3-5-7  veined,  and  softly  tomentose  on  both  surfaces.  Umbels  bracted,  5-10  flowered,  on  peduncles  5-15  c.m.  long; 
pedicels  2 5-5  c.m.  long,  pubescent;  flowers  3 c.m.  across,  pinkish  white;  sepals  pubescent,  lanceolate;  fruit  very  hairy,  tipped  by  the  5-rayed  pistil.  Occurs  in 
Natal,  and  occasionally  throughout  the  Province;  it  is  used  by  the  natives  for  the  production  of  fire  by  friction;  its  fibre  is  occasionally  used,  and  it  is  well  worth 
cultivation  for  its  flowers.  Sim  5726. 

Plate  VIII.  B. 

Another  species  of  Dombeya,  perhaps  D.  Natalensis,  Sond.  occurs  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  is  known  as  Sicara,  but  only  incomplete  material  was  obtainable. 


FAMILY  XI.-TILIACEiE. 


Flowers  hermaphrodite;  sepals  4-5 ; petals  4-5 ; stamens  many,  filaments  free,  hypogynous  or  rising  from 
ovuled;  style  single;  stigmas  as  many  as  the  ovary  cells.  Seeds  albuminous.  Leaves  simple  alternate,  stipulate. 
Jute  being  commercial  products  of  the  Family. 


a torus;  anthers  2-celled,  introrse.  Ovary  2-4  celled,  2-many- 
The  bark  usually  contains  a tough  fibre,  Russian  Mats  and 


35  GREWIA  Stamens  and  pistil  on  a columnar  torus  2-5  m.m.  long,  from  the  base  of  which  the  sepals  and  petals  arise.  Sepals  5,  deciduous,  petaloid  on  the  inner  surface. 

Petals  5 each  with  a gland  at  us  inner  base.  Stamens  numerous,  free,  ovary  2-4  celled  with  a simple  style;  drupe  1-4  lobed,  each  lobe  containing  one  1-2  seeded 
stone.  Lymes  axillary  1-4  flowered.  A genus  of  straggling  or  subscandent  shrubs  of  no  practical  utility  of  which  1 7 species  are  recorded  from  Mozambique  Province 
flava  ^nd^NatTpi'  ™ 1 common  to  both.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,"  Plates  XV.  and  XVIII.,  fot  G.  lasiocarpa;  G.  occ.dentalis  and  G. 

eat  the  fruit^  thlif  h h’  rtf ’ r ” \ Wh'Ch  bel°"g  t0  0Ur  district'  The  natives  use  the  >™°ches  in  <■*  construction  of  fish-kraals,  and  occasionally 

in  the  amun  a 'S  4 S?  J ,The  sPecies  are  not  wel1  distinguished  either  by  natives  or  botanists,  but  the  following  vem.  names  are  in 

similar  stabs  ’ $ ^ 7 ’ TchaPande;  IO>  IraParai  Maitomatorulo.  The  name  (4)  Shamunyamanyan  is  also  used  for  this  and  other 
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at  the  base ; tores  ^ndi*  celled  ba“'  S,ame"8  indefini,e'  frce  °r  lightly  coherent 

each  cell  of  the  ovary ; stigmas  distinct,  sessile,  large,  sub-petaloid  Capsule  sub  dobo^  ^ ?l  ’ h™ '!  ” '.tary  a”d  pendulous  from  ‘he  upper  and  inner  angle  of 

wtngs.  Seeds  solitary  in  each  cell,  pendulous.  A^menST  TreesTith  '?  2 ta*  «*•"*.  'oliaceous 

hesitati^^  - the  Kovuma  .as  added  in  now  with  considerable 

^ pMedunclfss-T d^g  cy^  '°"5  ^ **  and  — ’ 

C minorqU  NetT"’  e0US  'Vi"8S  ' ” * inCheS  “ 'e"gth'  H inCh  in  breadth'  Seed  “Italy,  pendulous,  " ' ' e°Ch  valve  provid,:d  'vi,h  2 

obovate,  shor^pelled^lelvrTs^mTo^  c mB  widT’and™'’  “ '“f  n3’4  metreS  high'  fre(Iuent  °"  the  Polani.,  Lourento  Marques,  having  alternate 

consisting  of  a compressed  sam^lCa!^,  *-•*  — ^ 4l£S 

i-seeded,  and  with  an  oblique  membranous  dorsal  wing  2-5  c.m  long  2 c’m  wide  Seed  Jf  ” “f  the  s“ds  are  I«"dulous.  Carpels  2 c.m.  long,  each 
leaves  and  stem  is  used  by  the  natives  instead  of  soap.  Sim  5555.  ‘ ' d S d COmpressed>  Pendulous  obovate,  albuminous.  The  raw  juice  of  the 

Plate  III.  C. 

FAMILY  XII. — LINEiE. 

alternate.  S y ^ °"*  ^ ^ «"-*  Leaves  entire, 

scale,  each  UtahcarilTs"^^^^  each  furnished  near  the  base  on  the  inner  surface  with  a a-lobed 

of  3 cells,  but  only  , of  them  fertile,  .-seeded.  Seed  albumLus  G abfom  t X|  , ' 3't  'V'  S°'“ary  °VUleS'  Styles  more  or  >«  connate.  Drupe 

in  some  exotic  species ; the  colour  of  the  wood  in  local  species  is  noi  °f  - — 

' m°”re^niLrav^°obovate,,rar!aceousrentire^™iabroust  pale'o^^mous^^he  under's^  ShtU^*  T;VigS  C°mPreSSed  a"d  “»“»'«  distichous,  older  branches 
tapering  to  the  S-7  tn.m  petiole.  Stipule  axillary,  scaLlike  Caducous  keeled  Pedu  rf  'if'7  Cm'  g,’  ‘‘3  "’‘de'  r°U"dcd  at  the  a'KX  and  rounded  or 

equal  cells  but  only  r fertile  and  i seeded.  Present  h,„!  l “ducous-  keeled-  Peduncles  axillary  ,-a  c.m.  long.  Fruit  . c.m.  long,  oblong,  red  or  purplish  of  , 

&C.  A variety  with  smaller  and  more  cuneate  leaves  pale  un demand  \onee  ned  1 *1  r°VinC®’ as  also  ,n  J^al»  Eastern  CaPe  Colony,  Transvaal,  West  Africa,  India, 
are  E.  caffrum,  Sond. ; E.  pictum,  E.  Mey. ; E.  emargfnatum  Sch  & Th  f“  Flom  nf^  1 ' * f T™S™'>  “ay  be  sPecifica,1y  distinct.  Included  here 

Colony,”  150,  Plate  XVII.  fig.  1.  In  Magenja  da  Costa  ’ thh  ™ h u rl  , 1 2?4)’  a"d  Seth'a  ,ndica>  D C Sec  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape 

Pau-ferro.  S 8 J*  da  C°Sta  th,S  Was  named  but  1 do“bt  the  correctness  of  that  name,  which  is  used  as  synonymous  wkh 

"om‘  '°ngis>  “°ifl°ris  : floribus  haud  visis ; fructu  bilo^^  m ' ^‘h*  3'S  ^ 2 ^ ^ Pe,i°'iS  Pcdunculis  Wpra-axillaribus,  solitariis,  5 

compresso,  albummoso.  Frequens  in  Lourenzo  Marques.  Sim  5555.  Tab  III  C g ’ 9 -n^branacea  dorsal.  2.5  c.m.  longa,  2 c.m.  lata,  praeditis : placenta  axillari ; scminc  pcndulo,  obolalof 
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FAMILY  XIII  -MALPIGHIACEAL 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  somewhat  irregular ; calyx  5-fid  ; petals  5,  unequal ; stamens  10,  all  perfect ; anthers  introrse ; ovary  3-celled  ; cells  i-ovuled.  Fruit  carpels 
samaroid,  each  cell  i-seeded.  Leaves  simple  ; inflorescence  various.  A large  tropical  Family  of  trees,  shrubs  and  climbers. 

39.  ACRIDOCARPUS.  Flowers  in  terminal  or  sub-terminal  racemes,  yellow.  Stamens  10,  filaments  free.  Ovary  3-celled,  each  cell  dorsally  winged;  styles  2,  long, 

spreading.  Fruit  of  1-3  connate  1 -seeded  samaras,  each  with  a dorsal  wing  only.  Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate.  Shrubs  or  climbers. 

A.  natalitius,  Juss.  Vern.  names— 5,  Nyameluru;  6,  Mabote.  A scandent  or  sub-scandent  shrub,  having  glabrous  obovate  entire  leaves  6-10  c.m.  long,  1-3  c.m.  wide, 
and  terminal  rusty-pubescent  racemes  4-15  c.m.  long  ; each  flower  on  a pedicel  3 c.m.  long.  Petals  yellow,  clawed,  somewhat  fimbricated  at  the  margin,  unequal, 

the  lower  with  longer  claws  than  the  others.  Open  flowers  2-5  c.m.  across.  Samaras  4 c.m.  long  and  1 c.m.  wide.  Frequent  in  Gaza  and  M’Chopes ; in  Gaza  the 

roots  are  used  in  medicine  to  make  the  natives  brave  to  fight,  in  M’Chopes  that  is  not  done  but  it  is  used  to  purify  after  friends  have  died.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of 
Cape  Colony,”  150,  Plate  XVII.  fig.  2. 

A.  chloropterus,  Oliv.  From  the  shire,  Zambesia,  is  unknown  to  me  but  is  said  to  have  larger  oval-oblong  leaves  with  matted  deciduous  tomentum,  at  length  glabrate 
at  least  above,  racemose  flowers,  triangular  lanceolate  bracts,  and  pale  green  samara-wings  2’5-3  c.m.  long. 

40.  TRIASPIS.  Flowers  umbellate  in  terminal  panicles  ; calyx  without  glands;  petals  fimbriate  below;  stamens  10;  filaments  free  or  nearly  so;  ovary  3-celled,  styles  3, 

elongate.  Fruit  carpels  winged  leaves  opposite  or  sub-opposite,  with  or  without  stipules. 

T.  mozambica,  A.  Juss.  A shrub  with  opposite  elliptical  glabrous  leaves  5 c.m.  long,  3 c.m.  wide  and  terminal  panicles  of  umbellate  flowers.  “Dorsal  wing  of  the 
nuts  deeply  2-fid  above,  f-i  inch  long  and  broad,  with  radiating  anastomosing  nervures.”  Mozambique.  Forbes. 

FAMILY  XIV.— ILICINEiE. 

Flowers  regular,  perfect,  5-6  merous,  without  disc,  axillary  in  fascicles  or  clustered  cymes.  Calyx  5-6  fid,  small,  persistent ; corolla  monopetalous,  rotate,  5-parted,  the 
segments  connate  at  the  base  only,  imbricate  in  aestivation.  Stamens  5,  alternate  with  the  petals,  not  connate,  but  attached  to  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Filaments  subulate, 
anthers  short,  cordate,  introrse,  2-celled,  opening  by  longitudinal  slits.  Ovary  sessile,  free,  4-6  celled,  cells  1-2  ovuled,  ovules  pendulous,  stigmas  sessile.  Drupe  somewhat 
fleshy,  pyrenes  4-6,  bony,  3-seeded.  Seeds  albuminous.  Leaves  alternate,  simple. 

41.  ILEX.  Characters  of  the  Family  as  described  above.  A widely-distributed  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  several  of  which  are  used  in  cabinet  work,  the  leaves  of  some  species 

are  used  as  tea,  and  the  bark  of  others  as  a febrifuge.  The  European  Holly  is  Ilex  aquifolium. 

I.  capensis,  Harv.  & Sond.  Vern.  names — 1,  Water-tree;  4,  Secamafusa ; 13,  Uniduma ; 14,  Waterboom.  A tree  6-20  metres  high,  30-60  c.m.  diameter  of  stem, 
usually  found  near  running  water  and  having  alternate,  widely  lanceolate,  nearly  or  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  undulated,  shining,  shortly  petioled  leaves  8-10  c.m. 
long,  2-3  c.m.  wide,  numerous  axillary  clustered  small  flowers  on  pedicels  1-2  c.m.  long,  and  globose  red  drupes  5 m.m.  diameter.  Nuts  4-6,  very  hard.  Scattered 

through  the  Marraquene  and  Maputa  districts,  also  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  Timber  useful  soft  white  wood,  but  seldom  available  here  of  size.  See  “ Forest 

Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  15 1,  Plate  XX. 


THALAMI FLORAE.  Group  II. 


flowers  having  a more  or  less  evident  disc,  outside  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  free  or  nearly  so.  Stamens  inserted  under,  on  or  inside  the  disc.  Ovary  free  upon 
or  partly  immersed  in  the  disc. 

THALAMIFLORiE.  Group  II.  Section  i. 

Disc  a torus  or  ring  within  the  stamens ; ovules  1-2  in  each  cell,  pendulous,  flowers  regular. 
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FAMILY  XV.— RUTACEyE. 


petals  or  twice  as  many,  i’/which  case  Petals /«'  Slamens  desti>'“=  °f  scale  at  the  base,  as  many  as  the 

which  are  free  or  coherent,  or  rarely  of  one  carpel.  OvuLsTor  , si  les  connaTi  Z 7 3 ^ " cushi'"'  like-  0.«y  sessile  or  stalked,  of  3.5  carpels 

gland-dotted  leaves  are  usually  strongly  and  often  disagreeably  scented,  and  the  leaves  and  bark  are  ofteTbht’e0'  °Th  5n°T'  Leav“  s,mPle’  “Stipulate,  glatld-dotted.  The 
are  products.  Trees,  shrubs  and  herbs.  ‘ ten  ^ltter-  The  Buchu  teas  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  various  citrus  fruits 

* lo  Jw^na'^many.floWEred  the  paltmclu  

Wide,  undulated,  more  or  less  woolly  with  stellate  pubescence  on  both  surfaces  especially  on  tteback*  aiVl  P'nk.‘sh'1J,h,te’  Wldel>'  lanceolate,  2-3  c.m.  long,  5 m.m. 

petaloid,  3 c.m.  long,  2-4  m.m.  wide,  pinkish-white  spotted  with  purple  glands,  especially  o„  the  marein  ' ptfecrTm  V f ” T1  S|’0,S'  S,“minodia  S' 
gland-dotted;  anthers  sagittate,  glandular  Disc  a small  rin-r  incirt  m , ^ . ° ' ^er^LCt  stamens  5,  as  long  as  the  petals;  filaments  slender, 

cells  2-ovuled,  style  hlifoL,  si^etm  bet™ 'Z  ^ ?“  5-lobed,  s-celledl 

much  tubercled  surface;  dehiscence  septicidal  from  below,  the  c valves  remaining  t wk  ? ed  somewhat  angular  capsule,  3 c.m.  long  and  wide,  with  a 

each.  Seeds  angular,  black,  10-12  m.m.  diameter.  ' 8‘  0 e °P  °f a central  column  and  containing  2 superimposed  seeds 

C ^^^va^e^elhptical,^^  m^lon^  3*-8  c!i^  wita^nd^inflorescence^Td^  ^ ^ h°PP°^  -stipulate,  simple,  ovate 

and  Pkte  XXVI.  fig  3 "3  branches, and  small  black  .-seeded  berries.  Seldom  of  timber  size.  See  "Fores,  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,'' page  ,52 

44.  XANTHOXYLUM.  Flowers  unisexual,  dimcious,  paniculate.  Sepals  and  petals  4,  spreading.  Male  flower-stamens  4 ; hypogynous ; filaments  slender  as  long  as  the 
peta  s and  alternate  to  them,  erect;  ovary  rudimentary,  pointed.  Female  flower-stamens  absent,  carpel  solitary,  oblique,  2-ovuled,  with  a short  curved  style  aid 

P nf  #h  gma’  l ^ ,1  H* I‘SCeded’ tubercled  with  glands,  dehiscent  in  2 valves,  retaining  the  shining  black  round  pendent  seed  attached  to  the  inner 
coat  of  the  capsule  and  fully  exposed  or  projected  for  some  time  after  dehiscence.  Seeds  bony,  albuminous.  Leaves  pinnate,  alternate. 

X*  Sim  P<FHeSt  F1°raA°f  Cape,C°!0ny’ and  Plate  XXIV->-  "”»•  names-  «.  Knobwood;  4.  Um-hlungwaan ; 5,  6,  7.  8,  Nungwane;  13,  Um-nungu- 

forms  a'lirl  A T HI  t exceed,ngl> 'variable  tree,  frequent  throughout  South  Africa,  and  also  throughout  the  Province  of  Mozambique.  In  Cape  Colony  it 
orms  a large  and  valuable  timber  tree  with  leaves  30  c.m.  long,  bearing  6-8  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  stems  so  set  with  large  prickle-pointed  corky  knobs  as  to  earn  its 

K™\W°°d'  and  thls  form  was  seen  in  Gaza-  but  smaller  f^ms  occur  merging  gradually  into  these.  What  were  seen  elsewhere  in  the  Province  had  leaves 
5-Iohate,  iS  c.m.  long;  pinnules  5 c m.  long,  widely  lanceolate,  crenate,  bluntly  pointed,  tapering  to  the  1 c.m.  petiolules,  with  or  without  prickles  on  the 
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rachis  which  is  usually  subtended  by  one  prickle  or  a pair  of  prickles.  Panicle  5-8  c.m.  long,  many-flowered,  flowers  4-merous;  fruit  2-valved,  dehiscent,  obovate, 
acute,  1 -seeded,  scarlet  in  coast  specimens  which  are  also  firmly  succulent.  Stem  set  with  sharp  hooked  prickles. 

Plate  XVII.  A.  1,  Fruiting  branch ; 2,  Panicle;  3,  Male  flower;  4,  Tree,  general  aspect  (much  reduced). 

For  uses  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony." 

45.  TODDALIA.  Flowers  unisexual  ; calyx  small,  4-lobed;  petals  4,  free.  Male  flower — stamens  8,  with  slender  filaments  inserted  round  the  short  gynophore  bearing  the 
abortive  4-angled  pistil.  Female  flower — stamens  small  and  abortive  or  absent;  ovary  shortly  stalked,  4-celled;  cells  2-ovuled,  stigma  sessile,  discoid.  Fruit 
leathery,  indehiscent,  1-4  seeded,  seeds  albuminous.  Leaves  alternate,  3-foliate,  exstipulate.  Trees  and  shrubs. 

T.  Lanceolata,  Lam.  Vern.  names — 1,  White  Ironwood;  4,  15,  Mbotane;  5,  6,  7,  8,  Mooia  and  Moowele;  13,  Umzani.  A glabrous  tree,  sometimes  of  large  size  and 
yielding  valuable  timber,  concerning  which  see  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  page  157  and  Plate  XXII.  Leaves  digitately  3-foliate,  or  near  the  panicle  1-2 
foliate;  leaflets  lanceolate,  undulate,  entire,  5-8  c.m.  long,  1-3  c.m.  wide,  almost  sessile,  and  jointed  to  the  petiole.  Flowers  small,  greenish,  in  much  branched 
terminal  panicles.  Fruit  4-celled,  when  dry  4-lobed,  5 m.m.  wide,  usually  4-seeded.  Frequent  in  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  the  Province,  though  seldom  so  large 
as  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal;  present  also  throughout  the  tropical  districts  of  the  Province. 

Plate  XXV.  C.  I,  Fruiting  branch;  2,  Flower,  x 7;  3,  Cross  section  of  ovary. 

FAMILY  XVI. — SIMARUBEAi. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous,  regular;  calyx  4-5  partite;  petals  as  many;  stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many,  filaments  free;  ovary  syncarpous  or  lobed  or  of 

free  carpels,  inserted  upon  a fleshy  thickened  disc;  ovules  solitary  or  germinate.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  2-foliate  or  pinnate.  Inflorescence  various. 

46.  KIRKIA.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous,  4-merous;  stamens  4,  alternate  with  the  petals;  ovary  small,  4-lobed,  4-celled;  styles  free;  ovules  solitary.  Fruit  dry, 
oblong,  tetraquetrous,  separating  at  length  into  four  i-seeded  indehiscent  cocci  suspended  by  the  apex  from  a central  carpophore.  Seeds  exalbuminous. 

K.  acuminata,  Oliv.  A glabrous  tree  with  alternate,  exstipulate,  multifoliate  leaves  15-30  c.m.  long,  the  leaflets  13-19,  sub-opposite  or  alternate,  obliquely  lanceolate, 
pointed,  serrulate,  glabrous,  5-8  c.m.  long,  1-5-2 '5  c.m.  wide,  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  in  numerous,  pedunculate,  cymose  corymbs  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  forming  a broad  leafy  panicle.  Fruit  15  c.m.  long,  5-7  m.m.  wide.  Hook.  Icon.  PI.  1036.  Zambesia,  at  Lupata,  and  near  Senna  (Sir  John  Kirk). 

47-  SURIANA.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  5-merous,  yellow.  Stamens  5,  free,  with  hairy  filaments,  and  5 shorter,  outer,  without  anthers.  Carpels  5,  free,  each  an  indehiscent 
i-seeded  nut  w'ith  a separate  lateral  style.  Ovules  geminate.  Monotypic. 

S.  maritima,  Linn.  A much-branched  pubescent  shrub  2-4  metres  high,  with  simple  rather  crowded  oblanceolate,  shortly  petioled  leaves  2-3  c.m.  long,  3-4  m.m.  wide, 
and  few-flowered  corymbs  almost  or  quite  terminal.  Calyx  5 lobed,  lobes  acute.  Petals  rather  longer,  obovate  with  a short  claw;  open  corolla  2 c.m.  wide.  Styles 
5,  10  m.m.  long.  Abundant  at  Bartholomew  Dias,  where  it  forms  a large  proportion  of  the  litoral  scrub,  but  keeps  beyond  the  tidal  mud,  growing  on  sand  and 
rock  alike.  Also  found  at  Mozambique  and  northward,  near  the  sea. 

Plate  XXV.  B.  i,  Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Flower,  x 2 ; 3,  Petal,  x 2 ; 4,  Stamens  and  pistil,  x 4 ; 5,  Stamen,  x6;  6,  Pistil,  x 3. 

48.  IRVINGIA.  “ Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  5-partite;  petals  5;  stamens  10  inserted  under  a thick  fleshy  hypogynous  disc;  filaments  filiform.  Ovary  ovoid,  com- 
pressed, glabrous,  inserted  upon  a broad  disc;  style  simple;  stigma  simple;  ovules  solitary;  fruit  rather  large,  drupaceous  i-seeded ; (PT.R.S.)  pericarp  woody  or 
with  fleshy  epicarp.  Glabrous  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  entire,  petiolate,  with  narrow,  early  deciduous,  convolute  stipules,  leaving  annular  scars.  Flowers 
yellowish,  pedicellate,  in  terminal  or  axillary  paniculate  or  fascicled  racemes,  ebracteate.” 

A Tropical  African  genus  consisting  of  2 West  African  species  to  which  with  some  hesitation — especially  in  the  absence  of  flowers — I add  another,  which 
differs  from  the  generic  description  in  having  a 2-celled  stone  with  a seed  in  each  cell. 
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I.  (?)  mossambicensis.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  names— 10  u Tnhe  nnri  t k ai 

pointed,  rounded  at  the  base,  entire,  glabrous  when  mature  with  oromi  JenTmidrih  iT  ovale-e,,iPtical-  5*  c.m.  long,  2-3  cm.  wide,  firm,  broadly 

long,  4-5  c.m.  wide,  more  cordate  at  the  base,  finely  white-t'omentose  on  the  unde  ‘ "r  "“'I'”0115  nea'' y parallel  s,de  velns-  C°PP'«  shoots  have  leaves  10-15  c.m. 
on  the  trees  this  is  so  also,  but  the  long  bare  stems  render  foliage  almost  inam  hl  ’r  bro",n''',ool|y  »■>  the  upper  surface,  but  this  wears  off  with  age  ; probably 
young  growth,  are  covered  with  brown  pubescence,  and  the  elves  in  bud  have  foe  ^ • °PF,,C5  °°'S  a'S°  Sl’0"'  Sli|‘ules  2 c-m-  lon&  which,  like  the  petioles  and 

terminal,  showing  no  vestige  of  style  or  calyx,  obfong  3-4  ct  long  , c m d ' 7*7  .“‘T"4  ^ "0°d  “d  fn,it  wi*  white  lemicels.  Fruit 

lined  with  an  abundant  silky  wool,  and  containing  . erect  oily-albuminous  seed'  Flow ^”"5  “ a ' S'’y  ed'b'e  Cpicarp  a"d  a hard  bon>’  2-ce»ed  stone,  each  cell 
of  this  tree  remains  uncertain.  Tree  20-30  metres  high  with  clean  straight  vahnl  1 F T d ,nfl°rcscence  "ot  seen  1 the  -ihsence  of  these  the  generic  position 
and  when  they  fall  by  the  natives,  rather  sweet,  not  quite  a table  fruit  but  acclntaH  fo'  1 ,'g  Very  abundantl>'  1 >'«  fruits  readily  eaten  by  the  monkeys, 

Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra,  usuaiiy  of  timbe’r  1 ‘raVe"er-  ®“  Chap'  IV'  ^"t  » «»  Crests  of  Quelimane, 

Plate  XXX.  A. 

belong  to  Balanites,  a genus  belonging  to  thfs  Family,  and  whic^h^!^ "afoF  TT"""3  -if " ^ a"  i'’complcte  sPecime"t  but  which  is  taken  to 

flowers,  5 sepals,  5 petals,  .0  stamens,  a 5-celled  ovary  with  solitary  ovules  and  a -seeded  drupe  with  b/ny  putamT'  ^ U'ate  °r  Cy™°se  ‘"""“oencc,  hermaphrodite 

F,  . FAMILY  XVII.— MELIACEiE. 

anthers  dehiscing  longitudinally,  'ovary'fret  2 ^olkteral' or  T'3'8  *'  ^ -StamenS  l,ypogynous'  8-'°’  the  “ament,  more  or  less  connate, 

sunpie  or  variously  pinnate  ; flowers  in  axillary  clusters  or  panicles.  A large  Family,  common  bot^Lfc"  ^ "S‘ipU'atC' 

* TU“"5-i"”  «■  I S.  ,* 

Wider  than  the  style.  Ovules  2,  coll’atera,.  *2  ong  5 fobe'd  1 !*5?  "‘h“  ^ ‘he  Stami"al  lal)a'  f"d“™  i oblong, 

remform  seeds  remaining  attached  to  a central  column  Serfs  albuminous  tea  b u S , 4 '°‘Seaded  ; deh,scence  sept.cidal,  the  bright  ted  compressed 
tropical.  bCedS  albunm,0us-  Leaves  “Hernate,  exstipulate,  simple,  entire  or  lobed.  Trees  and  shrubs,  mostly 

T-  tSose  under0:rw  lhA  I'?  ” 5ma"  7 h3VinS  leaV£S  Wide'y  olHptic  ot  oblong-acute,  tapering  .0 

peduncle ; flowers  2 c.m.  across;  ^ c m W T*  1 ^ 'L**™  '0”R’  *“  “rabals  U on  a 5-7  m.m. 

bent  back,  starlike,  within  the  lobes  which  are  blunt  and  bifid  when  voiin*  cL’  * °*  fMe  y the  throat : stamens  at  first  exserted  and  erect,  afterwards 

finely  pubescent.  Not  common,  but  seen  in  M'Chopes  (extra-tropical),  Magenta  SaSSZr  ,°'Cd‘ed'  Mat“re  “ "0t  ^ ^ 8'°b°Se’ 

PL4TUXVIII.  A.  t,  Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Portion  of  top  of  staminal  tube,  X 2 ; 3,  Stamen,  X 4 ; 4,  Lobes  of  staminal  tube,  X 4 ; 5,  Stigma,  X la 

, of  Ixit  TM.tt  unt^Le’-'p^st 

mesocarpio^carnoso  esculcnto,  endocarpio  . bilocular!  seniina  duo  erects  continent.,  afoumiue  ol,Z  In  sUvis  %$£  T ^ ^ ^ 

bracteatis  perbrevibus  axillaribus  ; pedic.llii  2-3  c.m.  tatfsf  petTlb'liSla'tTs  c'm'  lalis'  6“'is  <*>  «~™»  »»««•  ■»  <»*  inferiorc  pilosis.  Raccmis  Horn. 

■ o-loculari ; frnetn  ob.ongo,  e.nt.  longo,  sufoento,  carina, o.  Be“  ^ — ^ 
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axilliary  and  bracteated  racemes;  pedicels  2-3  c.m.  long;  calyx  3 m.m.  long;  petals  strap-shaped,  4-5  c.m.  long,  yellow;  staminal  tube  4-5  c.m.  long>  wlth  a 
subulate  lobe  behind  each  anther ; style  longer  than  the  tube ; ovary  about  10-celled  ; fruit  r5  c.m.  long,  oblong,  shortly  pointed,  ribbed.  Present  but  not  common 
in  M’Chopes  and  Inhambane  (extra-trop.)  and  at  Beira,  Quelimane,  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra.  Sim  373. 

Plate  XVIII.  D. 

50.  MELIA.  An  exotic  genus  of  which  the  one  species  here  included  is  now  naturalised  in  almost  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  localities.  Calyx  6-partite;  petals  6 ; stamens 

10-12,  monadelphous ; ovary  3-6  celled,  ovules  2 in  each  cell,  superposed.  Fruit  drupaceous,  with  a 1-5  celled  bony  putamen.  Leaves  alternate,  2-3  pinnate. 
Flowers  in  large  panicles. 

M.  Azedarach,  Linn.  Vent.  name — i,  Syringa.  A tree  10-20  metres  high,  up  to  60  c.m.  diameter  of  stem,  with  useful  half-hard  white  clean  timber  of  rapid  growth. 
Leaves  deciduous  or  nearly  so,  2-pinnate,  with  incised  leaflets.  Panicles  abundant,  flowers  scented,  lilac;  berries  very  abundant,  whole  tree  said  to  be  poisonous. 
Naturalised  throughout  the  Province,  but  less  prosperous  at  Quelimane  and  northward  than  in  the  south. 

51.  EKEBERGIA.  Inflorescence  paniculate;  panicles  numerous,  placed  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  new  season’s  leaves,  and  thus  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Flowers  polygamous  or  apparently  hermaphrodite,  jointed  to  the  pedicels.  Calyx  irregularly  5-fid ; petals  5,  imbricate  in  bud,  slightly  adnate  at  the  base  to  the 
staminal  tube;  stamens  10,  their  filaments  united  into  a tube,  on  the  margin  of  which  stand  the  anthers;  ovary  sessile,  surrounded  by  a ring,  2-5  celled;  cells 
2-ovuled ; style  short ; stigma  discoid  or  somewhat  2-lobed.  Berry  fleshy  indehiscent , 2-5  seeded.  Seeds  pendulous,  without  arillus,  exalbuminous,  with  superior 
radicle.  Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate. 

E.  Meyeri,  Pr.  Vent,  names — 1,  Cape  Ash,  and  Dog  Plum  ; 4,  Nyanuja  ; 13,  Umgwenya-uizinja.  An  evergreen  tree,  often  forming  a large  and  useful  timber  tree  in 
the  mountain  forests  of  Natal,  but  seen  only  as  a low  flat  tree  3-5  metres  high  in  this  Province.  Leaves  20  30  c.m.  long,  with  4-5  pairs  of  leaflets  and  terminal  one ; 
leaflets  7-10  c.m.  long.  2’5-4  c.m.  wide,  acute,  glabrous,  entire,  unequal  at  the  base,  the  upper  side  the  larger;  petiole  5-15  m.m.  long;  panicle  15-20  c.m.  long, 
many  flowered.  Corolla  both  sides,  and  staminal  tube  pubescent ; tube  undivided,  with  10  anthers  on  its  margin.  In  fertile  flowers  the  ovary  is  short  and  stout 
with  2 sessile  stigmas  ; in  barren  flowers  the  ovary  is  abortive,  style  slender  and  stigma  capitate.  Ovary  5-celled,  fruit  2-5  seeded,  fleshy  indehiscent  1-2  c.m. 
diameter,  seeds  pendulous,  1 c.m.  long.  This  species  is  too  near  E.  capensis,  Sparm.,  of  Cape  Colony,  and  Oliver  considers  the  Abyssinian  E.  Riippeliana,  Rich.,  as 
doubtfully  distinct. 

PLATE  XX.  1,  Leaf  and  panicle  ; 2,  Flower,  x 7 ; 3,  Flower,  petals  removed,  x 5 ; 4,  Stamen,  x 10  ; 5,  Disc  and  calyx  and  abortive  pistil,  x 5 ; 6,  Calyx,  with  fertile  pistil,  x 7 ; 7,  Fruit  ; 8,  Section 
of  ovary;  9,  Seed  ; 10,  Tree,  general  appearance. 

52.  TRICHILIA.  Inflorescence  shortly  paniculate  in  the  upper  axils;  flowers  sometimes  imperfect  dioecious.  Calyx  5-toothed;  petals  5,  free,  imbricate  in  aestivation; 

stamens  8-10;  filaments  united  half  way;  anthers  introrse ; ovary  usually  3-celled ; cells  2-ovuled,  stigma  capitate;  capsule  3-celled,  woody,  dehiscent,  6-seeded. 
Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate  in  our  species.  Seed  exalbuminous  ; radicle  upward. 

T.  emetica,  Vahl.  Vent,  names — 1,  Cape  Mahogany  ; 2,  Mafurreira  ; 4 to  8,  the  Portuguese  name  Mafurrcira , or  various  alterations  of  the  Kaffir  name  (13)  Umkuhlu , 
such  as  Nkusu,  Tunhlu,  Umcucho,  Kuhlu,  &c. ; 10,  Muteri  and  Moreka ; 11,  Mutumbe  ; 14,  Esschenhout.  The  fruit  is  known  to  most  natives  by  the  Portuguese 
name  Mafura.  A large,  evergreen,  umbrageous  tree;  leaves  imparipinnate  of  3-5  pairs  of  leaflets  and  a terminal  one,  15-30  c.m.  long,  15-22  c.m.  wide;  the  leaflets 
opposite,  lanceolate-oblong  or  oblong,  acute  or  obtuse,  entire,  glabrous,  shining,  dark  green  above,  green  or  pubescent  below,  8-12  c.m.  long,  4-5  c.m.  wide,  on  short 
swollen  petiolules.  Flowers  numerous  on  short  clustered  axillary  panicles,  forming  together  a large  much-branched  or  clustered  terminal  leafy  panicle.  Flowers 
scented,  usually  (or  always)  imperfectly  dioecious,  some  trees  having  only  potent  stamens  and  others  only  potent  pistils  in  flowers  which  appear  hermaphrodite,  the 
result  being  a heavy  crop  of  fruit  annually  on  the  fertile  trees  and  never  any  on  the  others.  Flower  2 c.m.  across,  1*5  c.m.  deep,  staminal  tube  cylindrical,  hairy 
upward,  shortly  io-toothed,  each  tooth  bearing  an  extrorse  anther  set  in  hairs.  Pistil  approximately  the  same  length  as  the  staminal  tube,  but  varying  in  length, 
possibly  in  connection  with  potency.  Fruit  leathery,  globose  or  nearly  so,  2-2  5 c.m.  diameter,  3-valved,  6-seeded  or  fewer.  Seeds  black,  i'5  c.m.  long  with  scarlet 
arillus,  from  which,  as  also  from  the  seed,  oil  is  obtained  in  quantity,  making  this  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  the  Province.  The  Portuguese  name  of  the  fruit, 
Mafura,  means  oil,  and  one  of  the  synonyms  of  this  tree  is  Mafureira  oleifera  (Bert.  Misc.  Bot.  IX.  6,  t.  2).  Distributed  abundantly  throughout  the  Province  south 
of  Inhambane,  both  on  the  sandy  ground  and  on  the  alluvial  river  flats,  present  also  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Province,  though  less  abundant  and  hardly  used 
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m%Ah)'SS S,‘.'r"  Hasten,  Cape  CO  jy 

stated  to  be  potsonous,  but  the  natives  of  this  Province  do  not  appear  to  be  a^thltTis  so0'”'  F1°r“  °f  ^ C°l0ny’”  P°ge  6°  and  Plnte  XXVI1-  bark  is 

Plate  XV.  i,  Leaf ; 2,  Flowering  branch  ; 3,  Flower  : 4 Pistil  x 2 • c 1 . 1 

T.  capitata,  Klotzsch  (in  Peters'  Mossamb.  Bot.  , 20)  ’ “Extremities  duk  ^ T * .T^  $ ^ °PCn  5 *’  Sccd  ! 9*  Trcc'  «P«»  (reduced,. 

leaflets  alternate  or  sub-opposite  ovate  or  ovate  lanceolate,  acuteor  acuminate ^bise  rouLe^lometim111  h^d  Pubescent  or  at  ,on«th  nearly  glabrous  at  least  above; 
sub-entire,  1 $-3  in.  long  or  the  lower  about  x in.,  |-2  in.  broad;  petioluTx^ ^1^“^  T ? "!°"  Ty  u"dul^.crenate  or 

cymes  with  the  peduncle  (when  elongate  usually  unbranched  below)  i-4  in  Ion-  Calyx  c fld  P tah  i \ -‘T’  *"  !!eduncu,atu  axil,a*y  corymbose  or  sub-capitate 

apex,  the  subulate  teeth  rather  shorter  than  the  anthers.  Disc  free.  Ovary  probably  fccUed  w tl  ’ f *llaments  uniled  a*>out  *,  deeply  2- fid  at  the 

dehiscing  in  3 or  2 valves.  Seeds  6 or  fewer.  Zambesi  and  Shire,  Dr,  ^ ^ °'  ^ in 

above  leaf  description  were  seen  without  flowers  or  fruit  and  it  may  have  been  one  of  them  as  it  is  ' ^ ^ 1 1 " T’  SCVerft  lrees  more  or  less  answering  the 

Capt.  Gomes  da  Costa,  1897-1898,  Lisboa).  One  of  these  known  as  ( , anH  r\  qk-  , 1 included  also  in  the  list  of  plants  found  in  Gaza,  in  ‘‘Gaza  ” (by 

also  in  M’Chopes,  has  a most  extraordinary  development  of  brown  woil  uoon h ! T*’  , ah^ntly  alo"«  *he  Umbelusi,  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  seen 

* 

- 

• , zzzzt zzrt. mtspr ?»» : , **_ , , 

angled  woody  seeds  5 c.n,.  long,  3-4  am.  deep,  and  of  i, regular shape escap  and  ' oa  UU  „d  d I'eaT  f ^ *»  the 

are  not  present  on  the  mature  plant.  P 1 landed.  Leaves  and  stem  of  seedling  plant  have  peltate  scales ; these 

-•“I- 

” r 

long  clean  stems  I failed  to  obtain  normal  leavL , that  ■£2K*T^  T ' TT  ~ » «*»»•  <™ng  to  its 

terminal  leaflet  though  the  upper  one  sometimes  appears  so  • leaflets  onnosite  ' . f b P y!’”na  6’  4 ,0  fol,alt'’  's  cm-  lonS  or  longer ; with  no 

the  somewhat  oblique  base  ; petiole  7-,4  m m lon^  "ptnictestZ^n'  T ' m “'TT’  C""M'C  or  ellip,ic  ta"c™la‘o,  acute,  rounded  or  tapering  at 
in  length  from  below.  Floors  cymose,  usua  ly  in  Vs  or  7 “j  *“  »8"ndi"«  °”preadi"8  lateral  branches  decreasing 

long,  4 cm.  diameter,  the  4 woody  valv  s split, Lg  apar §£ t w need  T Tl  " T BraC‘S  ">in“te-  Kn.it  5 con 

in  West  Africa  and  on  the  White  Nile.  y 4'W'nged  aX,S'  each  cdl  hav,nS  about  1 2 seeds  111  2 Sim  5547.  Occurs  also 

Plate  XXI.  I,  Part  of  leaf ; 2,  Open  fruit,  2 valves  and  seeds  removed  ; 3,  Seed. 

A , . , FAMILY  XVIII.— OCHNACEzE 

As  represented  in  the  Province  answers  the  description  of  the  only  local  genus 

” ochnl,  srx*3£r^r=ar z r.  v t s-"  * — * — » * — , . 

’ 8 flowering.  Stamens  many,  with  slender  filaments  and  oblong  anthers  dehiscing  either  by  terminal  pores  or 
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longitudinally.  Style  single,  central  on  the  disc,  the  4-6  ovary-lobes  arranged  around  its  base,  each  i-celled,  i-ovuled,  and  after  fertilization  appearing  as  4-6 
separate  black  drupes  resting  apart  upon  the  red  enlarged  torus,  and  the  calyx  often  turns  red  also.  Seeds  albuminous.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  stipulate;  stipules 
deciduous.  Owing  to  variable  characters  the  species  are  difficult  to  separate.  A large  tree  from  Magenja  da  Costa  known  as  Nakrokwe , seen  only  with  immature 
flowers,  may  belong  here  or  to  Uvaria. 


O.  arborea,  Burch.  Van.  names— 1,  Redwood  and  Cape  Plane;  4,  Mzenzan  and  Shukwa ; 13,  Umtensema,  Umhlezane  and  Umtelele;  14,  Roodehout;  15, 
Shi  mush  wan.  A small  tree  412  metres  high,  usually  having  a small  crown  and  a clean  unbranched  stem  15-30  c.m.  diameter  with  a thin  white  or  brownish  smooth 
bark,  from  which  scales  flake  off.  Leaves  oblong,  entire  or  few-toothed,  coriaceous,  5-7  c.m.  long,  1-2  c.m.  wide,  usually  obtuse,  very  shortly  petiolate  • flowers 
produced  abundantly,  singly  or  in  racemules  or  clusters,  often  from  abortive  branchlets.  Anthers  dehiscing  by  terminal  pores.  Frequent  in  the  extra-tropical 
districts  ; yields  a dense,  close-grained,  light  red,  durable  timber  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  where  it  is  used  for  various  purposes.  Cone-like  galls  often  occur  instead 
of  buds.  Leaves  generally  more  serrate  than  in  Natal. 

Pl.ATE  IV.  B.  1,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Flower,  x 2 ; 3,  Stamens  and  pistil  (magnified) ; 4,  Fruit ; 5,  Gall. 

O.  mossambicensis,  klotzsch.  Vcrn.  name— 10,  Na-noa.  A shrub,  having  obovate,  finely  serrulate,  shortly  petiolate  leaves  12-17  c.m.  long,  5-8  c.m.  wide  and  the 
flowers  in  lateral  pedunculate  corymbose  racemes.  Anthers  opening  by  pores.  Throughout  the  Province. 

O.  atropurpurea,  I).  C.  var  Natilitia.  Vern.  name— 15,  Mtuse.  A tree  with  lanceolate,  undulate,  sharply  serrulate  leaves  5-7  c.m.  long,  1-2  cm.  wide  Flowers  in 
short  lateral  racemes,  anthers  opening  by  pores.  Delagoa  Bay,  M’Chopes  and  Inharreme. 


O.  Kirkn,  Oliv.  Vern.  names- 10,  Ka-mulugaim  ; r 1,  Nequaka.  A large  glabrous  tree  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa.  Bark  very  rough.  Leaves  obovate-elliptical 
o oblanceolate-oblong,  5-7  c.m.  long,  1-2  c.m.  wide,  sometimes  cordate  at  the  base,  finely  serrulate,  prominently  and  irregularly  veined  above,  pale  below  Restin- 
buds  abundant.  Flowers  not  seen ; said  to  be  in  terminal  or  lateral  pedunculate,  umbellate  corymbs,  and  with  anthers  dehiscing  by  short  slits.  Recorded  also 


O.  macrocalyx,  Oliv.  A small  shrub  from  Zambesia  and  northward  having  serrulate,  oblanceolate-oval,  sub-acute  leaves  7-10  c.m.  long,  2-3  cm.  wide-  short  axillarv 
3-7  flowered  racemes ; flowers  large ; pedicels  2 5 c.m.  long,  fruit  sepals  2-2-5  c.m.  long.  Anthers  dehiscing  by  pore-like  slits.  ’ 7 


FAMILY  XIX.— BURSERACEiE. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamo-dioecious ; calyx  3-4-5  lobed  or  partite,  petals  3-5  J stamens  6-8-10,  inserted  on  the  margin  or  on  the  outside  of  a fleshy  disc  more 

or  less  attached  to  the  calyx  tube ; ovary  free,  2-5  celled  ; ovules  geminate ; fruit  drupaceous  or  capsular  ; seeds  exalbuminous.  Trees  and  shrubs  with  alternate  exstipulate 

3-fol.ate  or  impar.pinnate  leaves  and  small  axillary  paniculate,  racemose  of  fascicled  inflorescence.  To  this  Family  belong  several  of  the  resin-bearing  trees  of  Somaliland ^nd  I 

nT  ,1  Pr°^ble  11  SCp  ” argC  de,C‘dUO“Sf  pmnate'!*aVed  trees  havin?  more  or  less  flaky  bark»  ^und  by  me  in  Zambesia  without  flowers  or  fruit  and  almost  without  leaves 

may  also  belong  here.  Canar.um,  a West  African  edible  fruit,  is  mentioned  in  - Gaza”  as  found  there,  but  I have  no  other  information  that  it  is  so. 

56.  COMMIPHORA.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  companulate  or  deeply  4-toothed,  persistent.  Disc  almost  absent  or  adnate  to  the  calyx  and  more  or  less  cup-shaned 

‘‘Ovalv  He  4 Per‘gyn°US  va  Vate  pCtals  and  8 stamens  0n  ,ts  marS,n-  Filaments  slender,  free,  alternate  stamens  slightly  shorter.  Pistil  rudimentary  in  mos^  flowers’ 

subeloho 2 'll  narr0!f11T  f T th,Ck  StyIC;  Stlgma  °btUSe’  Undivided’  or  marSins  lobu!ate-  Ovules  geminate,  collateral,  pendulous.”  Vupe  ovoid  or 

leathery  or  somewhat  succulent  mesocarp  dehiscent  in  2 valves,  exposing  the  black  bony  putamen,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  girt 

S ieda  tTi  -SCedS  exalbum,nous  Cotyledons  plicate.  Leaves  1-3  foliate  or  pinnate,  deciduous,  usually  the  first  leaves  on  new  shoots  are 
e,  the  number  of  leaflets  increasing  up  the  stem.  5-merous  flowers  are  occasionally  intermixed  in  the  same  inflorescence  among  the  normal  4-merous  flowers 
1m  >er  very  light,  white  ; bark  usually  separable  in  horizontal  flakes,  leaving  a shining  green  surface.  A difficult  group  to  limit  in  repnrd  m chpp'p  j 
confuse  the  species  considerably  in  the  use  of  the  common  names.  In  ^absence  of  literature  on  the  SSE  £ £2" 

wh^ch  are  new  to  me,  and  consequently  refer  to  them  by  numbers.  Possibly  the  “ Shumbunkanye  ” referred  to  under  Trichilia  Capitata  belongs  here  (6)  O H 
or  Diva.  All  the  species  strike  by  stump-cuttings  and  are  planted  for  hedges,  shelter,  &c.  P 8 here-(6)  O-deba 

C.  africana  = Balsamodendron  africanum  Am.  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  (1839)  87.  Flowers  in  axillary  fascicles,  mostly  on  short  leafy  spine-branches  I t n-( 
a ets  2-3  c.m.  long,  ,-2  c.m.  wide,  nearly  sessile,  obovate  or  oblanceolate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  blunt  or  acute,  crenate  or  nearly  entire.  Fruit  globose  orlbovoid 
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almost  sessile,  r cm.  long,  red  with  a marked  aril.  Said  ,0  be  the  source  of  the  gum  know,,  as  African  Bdelium.  There  are  a.  least  a varieties  vir  - 

b Z:  M°re  °r  'eSS  pubesOT" ; >“»  obtuse,  crenate-serrnte.  ' 

Var.  mrmalis  is  frequent  as  a shXor  tiallt^nh  of  the  zlmbelt  md777'  '“’“-“T  T°"  *"*  "0t  dcc|’1>-  crcnale’  "-V5  foliate, 

often  planted  as  an  exceedingly  rough  spinose  hedge  The  fruit  is  eaten  M ^ 1 ,s  abundant  ^foughout  the  southern  half  of  the  Province,  and  is 

which  had  the  same  fasciculate  in/oresLce  w re  rather  Lee  r H S ^ V * L°Sla  **  ‘ St°maCb  n'adici"e'  «*n  at  Umbelttsi  (Sim  GaaS).  and 

natives.  ralher  larSe  lrees'  abundantly  spmescent,  with  leaves  -3.5  foliate,  and  were  named  Chessenque-nkomo  by  the 

C “ — » — leaflets 

U-r  in.  .ong  and  broad,  on  petiolules  of  Ij  in  Fruits  racemose^  1' hJ ZZlTi  T ' U br°ad’  a I*tiol«1e  of  j.,J  in.,  Lateral 

tardily  2-valved  ” Described  bv  Prnf  Oliver  r • - 0 a en  'eaves*  broadly  ellipsoidal  or  sub-globose,  about  A in.  in  length  • cuicari) 

of  Gaza  plants  in  ^ *"  “ * **"  **  *"  ™ only  ; it  is  unknown  lo  me  but  is  indued  i’n  ZZ 

C X ■ '3'  HIUn8Uti'  ?r.  *“  *»-  - long,  axillary  to  the  lower 

at  the  base,  acute,  7-12  c.m  Ion1’  2-2-c  cm  wide  cremte  ' ^ ""l’arlPmnntc,  7 9 foliate  (or  up  to  at-foliate?)  ; leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded 

yellow  before  they  fall.  Resting  bud  set  with  acute  scales  spike  VoducLT  ca,'asce">  when  quite  young,  afterwards  glabrous,  coriaceous,  and  turning 

Calyx  cut  less  than  half  way,  lobes  acute  d sc  a “ached  t Its  c m * from  °mm*  thc5e  SCales'  °fte"  «*  "»«.  appear,  or  axillary  to  the  lower  leaves 

a c.m.  long,  , c.m.  diameter  green  deh  ’seem  show  a r H "*!,  P f ^ “U,c « sK""'"8  sbort'  ; ovary  usually  rudimentary.  Drupe 

and  as  brake-blocks,  &c.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of  ZeCoot’  * h p?  Z i,"d  ,i",btr  '*bt  m0^h  ‘°  be  "-<>  for  "oats  in  Ashing, 

leaves  are  used  as  a'poultice  on  sores  ItTpossiSe  ri,at  the  m^tifo,  am  tro^cll^  qUen'  ,hrOU*h°Ut  ,he  Al  Area«“  («aB-ia  <>a  Costa,  tlfe 

specifically  distinct.  P rm  ls  a seParate  species,  and  another  form  with  entire  leaflets  may  also  be 

C n^uri^,  ZlZZZ  ^::t:Zrn^Z*nye ‘ * DiVa'  7,  Chfto.orOuva.;  I0,  NT..ovo,  .2,  Shritu.net  ,3, 

foliate  ; 1^.  wide" W T Z"  77  ***  f™"  1 ^ ^iduou^  7-5  c.m.  long,  Z, 

Pares  ^!i,t  r 

al^  ‘ - - ^ 
sssr.  5 of  cape  :=r„t:t:„r„rmtr 

Commiphora  species,  No  1.  (Sim  6395.)  A medium-sized  glabrous  tree,  found  in  the  forests  of  Quisica,  as  also  at  Loufenzo  Marques  having  flaky  green  birk  soft 

aubhr,0a  on,:  zzzzz  crenate>  thin' obovate  acutc  ieane,s « ^ ***  -■*  "ida' aad 

without  evident  aril.  ’ abundant,  rostrate,  r5  c.m.  long,  8 m.m.  diameter,  greenish,  , -seeded,  dehiscent  with  4-nate  calyx  remaining  ; seed  black, 

C°mmiphora  species,  No.  2.  (Sim  5915.)  Vern  names— 10,  Mamatula  and  N’illovo.  A medium  sized  pubescent  tree  found  near  Arenga,  Magenja  da  Costa, 

10  c m long  and  branched  at  tl  eT'  ^ C.renafte’.  lrIin,  elllPtlcal*  Pubescent  leaflets  3 c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  wide,  and  axillary  wooly  panicles  in  the  upper  axils,  the  panicles 
o c.m.  long  and  branched  at  the  top  only ; fru.t  almost  sessile,  globose,  1 cm.  long,  with  4-nate  calyx  remaining.  Axillary  spines  often  present. 

c°mmiphora  specie8  No  3.  (Sim  5996.)  Vern.  name- 10,  Periveri.  A small  glabrous  tree  with  ..-13  foliate  leaves  about  45  c.m.  long,  the  leaflets  sub-opposite 

branc  d Inv  flol /'d  n oU,qU^ ^uhle,  entire,  x5-2o  c m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  wide  and  abundant  axillary  panicles  45  c.m.  long,' much 
ched,  many  flowered.  Flowers  not  seen ; fruit  oblong,  1 c.m.  long,  almost  sessile  (dehiscent?).  Found  near  Maquebella,  Magenja  da  Costa. 

' The  name  M-tula  is  used  for  Sclerscarya  caffra,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  given  to  Commiphora  through  mistaken  identity,  as  the  leaves  are  somewhat  similar. 
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THALAMIFLORjC.  Group  II.  Section  2. 

Disc  various.  Ovules  1-2  in  each  cell,  ascending ; flowers  often  irregular,  unisexual  or  polygamous. 

FAMILY  XX.-  CHAILLETIACE./E. 

Flowers  usually  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  5-partite  ; petals  5,  free,  clawed,  2-fid.  Stamens  5 ; hypogynous  glands  5,  opposite  to  the  petals.  Ovary  free,  3-2  celled  ; style 
simple,  apex  shortly  3 2 fid.  I- run  drupaceous,  1-3  celled,  1-3  seeded.  Small  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  entire,  petiolate  or  sub-sessile  leaves  and  deciduous  subulate  stipules. 
1* lowers  small,  white,  m axillary  cymes  or  glomerules. 

57.  CHAILLETIA.  Characters  as  given  for  the  Family. 

C.  mossambicensis,  Klot/sch  (m  Peters’  Mossamb.  Hot.  108,  t.  19),  Leaves  obovate-elliptical  or  oblong,  cordate  at  the  base,  mucronate,  with  scattered  hairs  on  the 
upper  surface  and  pubescent  under  surface,  7-15  c.m.  long,  4-6  c.m.  wide.  Cymes  pedunculate.  Ovary  villous,  3-celled.  Northern  districts. 

C.  reflexa,  Klotzsch  (in  Peters’ Mossamb.  Rot.  109,  t.  20).  Shrub,  at  first  tomentose,  becoming  glabrescent  with  age.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong  acute,  rounded  at  the  base, 
4-  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide.  Cymes  almost  sessile.  Ovary  2-celled.  Fruit  oblique,  pubescent,  i-celled,  i-seeded.  Northern  districts. 

FAMILY  XXL— OLACINEAi. 

. Jl0WC?  regU.,*r'  ,Caly?  4'5  lohXd  ; peftals  5>  m0rc  0r  leSS  connate  at  the  base  or  free ; stamens  5,  alternate  to  the  petals  and  more  or  less  adnate  to  their  tube  Disc 

indehtcem  ^ T 7 T’  V?  ^ geminat*  0VuleS’  0r  sPurious,y  3-5  celled,  with  1 ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  i-celled,  i-seeded,  dry  or  drupaceous 

indehiscent.  Seeds  albuminous.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  entire,  exstipulate  leaves  and  small  flowers.  drupaceous, 

58.  XIMENIA.  Calyx  free,  unchanged  in  fruit.  Petals  4,  free,  hairy  within,  valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens  8-.0,  free,  hypogynous.  Drupe  fleshy,  with  a bony  i-seeded  nut. 

X'  Ca!tos^ienE^lZuTtaTe0m  w'  7^7  T"  'Vi'h  ,t0ment°Se  divaricate  branches-  and  “““7  branchlets  endi"«  in  Leave,  elliptical, 

I>3b®  If . 6;  Pld“CleS  axlllary’  I'floweredi  Pelals  rery  hairy  inside;  fruit  oval,  glabrous,  1-2  c.m.  long,  red,  edible.  Abundant  on  the 

Lebombo  range,  and  not  uncommon  through  Lourenzo  Marques  district. 

X.  amencana,  Linn.  Vera,  name— 4-15,  Kolotchan.  A glabrous  shrub  with  short  spinose  axillary  branchlets.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  obtuse  2-<  cm  lone  22  cm 
o^opicdlftLa"  CymeS'  PCttUS  it  inSide;  frUil  2'3  C-m-  i0ng'  Scarlet'  edible-  throughout  the  Province',  as  also  in  other  parts 

* 0LAX  0vary  free’  3-cdied  **  or 

°-  “Ze  — - - — > — - — - - 

60'  OPILItriac:ot,l,tX8emim.;  S‘a"’enS  ^ Pe‘a'S  “d  ^ *°  *h™  ; « -vuled  ; racemes  a,  first  catkins;  fruit  drupaceous.  Leaves 

°-  r lanrh,r  some'vl  m cuneate' en,ire'  •««  * .o„g> 

probable  second  species  is  mentioned  in  ••  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa."  qUeS’  and  found  °ccasionall>'  throughout  the  Province.  A 

61  APODIJfri,tovaCrayt  £ “ i “ 7^7X7  ^*7  Tfl  T ^ ^ ^ ^ **  » *>“  ^ 

pressed,  very  oblique,  and  with  a callous  heel  resembling  an  abortive  second  cell.  W XmL  “ ^ CMS‘’  'ea‘hery  in'and’  h°riz0ntaIly  “W  »m- 
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A.  dimidiata.  Vem.  names— i,  White  Pear ; * Witte  Peer  ^ it  , , 

dispersed  over  Africa  reaching  its  best  development  in ’.h^  mounta^  A evergreen  timber  tree,  widely 

elliptical,  rounded  or  bluntly  pointed  at  the  apex,  entire,  glabrous,  shining  abo  e , ! c m o ^ 7 V“"  Portly  petioled,  Ltc  or 

rhite,  sweetly  scented  nearly  sessile,  about  j m.m.  wide  when  full  openjhe  pet’, if  being  afterofrf,  d Tv*  ProfuScl)r  bome>  n,osll>'  ‘«™inal  panicles, 
them  point  of  connect, on.  Drupe  r cm.  long,  7 m.m.  diameter,  very  “if  “'T*  t0Sether  b>’  • horironta.  sli,  jus,  betaf 

Iph  hber,i?Ua  rSird  ,lluStratl0n  see  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  page  135  Plate  XI  Vr!m T ’ u 2 Whe"  fresh*  «rey  and  ribbed  when  dry. 
Lebombos  though  seldom  of  large  size,  and  present  in  all  forests  throughout  the°Provfnce.  ‘ ' * q ^ ^ duneS  alon8  the  const,  frequent  on  the 

faMILY  XXII.— SAPINDACEiE. 

“V"  Peta,S  « or  ^sent,  free,  equal  or  unequal, 

albuminous^r^b Iff  ' .aSCendinT&  truit  caPsu,ar  or  ^dehiscent,  very  various,  simple  or  more  or  less  deeply  lobed8  Ted  ^ 0vary  ccntrical  or  eccentric,  2-6  celled, 
albuminous  or  exalbum, nous.  Leaves  usually  alternate  and  exstipulate,  simple,  3-foliate  or  pinnate  - emb  vo  nl‘l.  T'\  \ C(m')r™ed  l)r  wingcd,  with  or  without  aril, 
Family  ; some  spec.es  are  poisonous,  others  have  edible  fruits,  some  yield  valuable  timber  and Trom  27  ° ‘^T  ,A  b,Mer  or  acrid  Principle  is  often  present  in  the 

Rather  a heterogenous  group.  An  erect  shrub  with  pinnate  leaves  and  15-21  sub-opposite  or  alternate  oblonTleafl  r ^ T'  SpCCie*  °f  SaI,indus  soaP  « obtained. 

Costa  probably  belongs  to  this  Family,  but  no  flowers  or  fruit  were  seen.  A decoction  of  it  *‘5  ^ *7*  kn0Wn  M Mbrunya  « Arenga,  Mngenja  da 

mto  the  water  in  some  quantity.  °‘  lts  *>round  fresh  leaves  •«  used  to  wash  fishing  lines,  and  is  said  to  kill  the  fish  if  put 

62.  PAULLINIA.  Flowers  irregular,  with  a unilateral  disc,  polygamo-dicecious  Senals  c thp  ,mn*  1 

"■  r “ s':,:r.ss  rr  •%  -r  - - * 

Zambesi-land ; also  West  Africa.  g’  p,ral  tendnl  at  the  base-  Capsule  2-3  c.m.  long,  pear-shaped,  3-valved. 

6s-  SCHMp^.  - <•« 

2 cocci,  almost  or  quite  separate,  and  with  the  style  between  them  or  by  abortion  of  onlv  1 with  "the  m2  Btl%mfUc  °n  lheir  uPPer  surfaces.  Fruit  of 

EXX:-"* " ***  ^ IX  je  :r:  ixxxs 

S.  monophylla,  Presl.  A large  shrub  or  small  tree  with  simple  leaves  7-1  c c m Ion?  ^ , r m a*  . 

^r£,  thr°U8h0ttt  ^ Pr°VinCei  a'“  — ‘ *>'»>*  Nata’,,  Madaga^aXZrri:^^,  ™ 

Marques  ; afso  “nia^^  : Cent'a'  leaflet  ,0-5  **  Lourcnzo 

S.  alnifolia,  Baker.  Leaves  3-folia, e,  glabrous  ; leaflets  obovate,  blunt,  sub-entire.  Flowers  in  lax  slender  simple  racemes.  Mozambique 

S‘  re^r^ictsLeaVeS  3-Miate'g,abroUS;  *“**■  oblong-cuneate,  conspicuously  inciso-repand.  Flowers  in  lax  slender  simple  or  sligbtly  branched  racemes. 
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S.  rubifolia,  Hochst.  A small  tree  with  3-foliate  leaves,  leaflets  obovate-cuneate,  irregularly  inciso-repand  upward,  under  surface  canescent ; flowers  in  simple  or  slightly 
branched  racemes,  nearly  sessile.  Zambesi-land. 

64.  BLIGHIA.  Flowers  polygamo-dicecious,  regular,  5 m.m.  long,  in  short  axillary  racemes  ; calyx  4-5  lobed  ; petals  4-5,  each  with  a scale  on  the  inner  surface  ; stamens  7-10, 
inserted  beneath  the  disc,  centrical ; ovary  sub-stipitate,  3-angled,  3 celled ; style  terminal,  the  stigma  3-toothed.  Ovule  solitary  in  each  cell,  rising  from  the  centre 
of  the  axis.  Capsule  roundish,  fleshy,  3-celled  ; seeds  arillate.  Large  trees. 

B.  sapida,  Koenig.  Vtru.  mme-4-6,  Morentima  or  Shimorentima  (also  in  use  for  Bersama?  mossambicensis).  A large  tree,  though  often  found  as  a bush  in  or 
around  cultivated  lands.  Leaves  pinnate,  without  terminal  leaflet ; leaflets  in  a-4  pairs,  the  upper  the  larger ; ,0-15  c.m.  long,  5 c.m.  wide,  the  lower  almost  at  the 
base  of  the  rachis  and  often  much  smaller,  all  elliptic-lanceolate  or  elliptic  oblong,  acute,  and  tapering  more  or  less  to  the  very  short  petiole;  glabrous  when  mature, 
but  at  first  the  growth-buds,  stems  and  leaves  are  somewhat  rusty-pubescent,  and  tufts  of  this  pubescence  sometimes  remain  in  the  axils  of  the  veins.  Raceme  c 
c.m.  long  axillary.  Flowers  not  seen  and  fruit  seen  only  immature,  but  as  seen  rS  c.m.  long,  pear  shaped,  pubescent,  3-4  celled,  with  1 erect  arillate  axile  seed 
near  the  base  of  each  cell ; the  capsule  leathery,  with  loculicidal  dehiscence,  each  valve  terminated  by  a style,  though  the  styles  are  united  before  dehiscence 
Mature  capsule  described  as  “roundish  in  general  outline,  about  4 in.  long,  bluntly  3-gonous,  fleshy,  glabrous,  at  first  yellowish,  finally  red,  with  3 cells,  with  a single 
ard  black  seed  in  each  as  large  as  a cherry,  with  a prominent  white  arillus  enveloping  the  lower  half  or  two-thirds.  Flowers  fragrant  and  fruit  edible  and  the 
distilled  water  of  the  flowers  used  as  a cosmetic  ” Abundant  in  the  lower  Gaza  and  M’Chopes  districts,  present  also  though  less  abundant  in  the  Lourenzo  Marques 
and  inhambane  districts,  and  also  in  the  tropical  forests  north  of  the  Zambesi.  Sim  5206. 

Plate  XXII. 

B.  zambesica,  Baker.  A tree  from  near  Lake  Nyassa,  agrees  in  most  characters  with  the  above,  but  has  the  calyx  cleft  only  about  half-way  down,  with  deltoid  divisions 
not  at  all  imbricate  in  bud,  whereas  in  B.  sapida  the  calyx  is  deeply  cleft,  with  oblong  sepals  slightly  imbricated  in  bud. 

65  LECANIODISCUS  “Flowers  regular,  polygamo-dicecious.  Sepals  5,  much  imbricated.  Petals  none.  Disc  complete,  with  10  obscure  crenations.  Stamens  10. 

centr.ca  , the  filaments  filiform  glabrous.  Ovary  centrical,  villose,  ovoid,  3-celled  ; stigma  thick,  reflexed,  3-lobed.  Ovules  solitary  in  the  cells,  ascending,  affixed 
to  the  axis  at  the  base.  Capsule,  ovoid,  tomentose,  pointed,  i-celled,  dry,  crustaceous,  1 -seeded.  Seed  erect,  ovoid,  arillus  gelatinus.  Trees.” 

L.  fraxinifolia,  Baker  A shrub  from  the  Zambesi  and  Shire,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  having  5-7  sessile,  sub-opposite  pairs  of  entire,  glabrous  leaflets  5-7  c.m.  long, 

SeSS"e  aX"lary  3 5 C m-  l0ng'  ' ' • broad  0b'°-  ^ <4,  the  outer  .shelf  L,  near^ 

66.  SAPINDUS  diaeious,  regular,  in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles.  Sepals  5,  imbricate ; petals  S.  hypogynous,  bearded  on  the  face.  Male  flower- 

s amens  about  15,  with  woolly  filaments  surrounding  a hairy  rudimentary  pistil  and  girt  by  a glabrous  yellow  corona.  Female  flower-stamens  imperfect  pistil 

Znafe"  pinZf  fx^ute  ' ^ ^ "*  3 PUbeSCe"‘  ,ln,0St  SCPara‘e  °Vary  '°beS'  Fruit  °f  ""3  MM™**  berry-like.  cocci.  Laves 

S.  oblongifolius,  Bond.  Vtrn.  »«-.«,  Ntalala.  A shrub  or  tree,  varying  from  30  c.m.  to  6 metres  in  height,  and  from  a shrublet  to  a straggling  tree  without  timber 
a ue.  Leaves  from  to,»c.m.  long,  with  ,0-15  oblong,  obtuse,  almost  sessile  leaflets  8-.  a c.m.  long,  2-4  c.m.  wide.  Panicle  terminal  and  axillary  Z o c m 
ong,  rufous-pubescent  when  young.  Fruit  consists  of  3 fleshy  cocci,  separate  almost  or  quite  to  the  base,  and  appearing  like  3 separate  (ruits  each  item  diameter 
lobose,  and  con, am, ng  one  brown  seed  coated  entirely  with  a white  soapy  material  which  produces  a lather  with  water.  Abundant  near  the  oastTn\heZ  m 
tropical  districts,  as  also  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  See  ■■  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  page  . 73  and  Plate  XXXV. 

a xatrZ,  6' KangehntIUM-  Appears  10  - differ  s-  ->^1-  -'y » W-f 
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disc,  with  or  without  a minute  abortive  ovarv  F^rtiip  0 • , 

woolly  the  less  perfect  the  anthers  are.  Ovary  compressed,  renifoTrSa<dle?!o^S^n  °r  !?n8er  a"d  m0re  °r  leSS  Perfect  i lhe  filaments  being  more 

mous,  of  2 partly  connate  carpels,  or  more  usually  by  abortion  consisting  of  i fertile  \ 3 T r’  pubesCe"t*  w,th  a cyIindfical  undivided  style.  Fruit  didy- 
hne  by  which  it  tardily  dehisces.  Ovule  solitary  in  each  carpel  ' at  first  s tt  e in  77  *'  . ^ f°Ve0,atC’  with  a distinctly  marked 

irregular  lobes,  these  imbricate  and  completely  enclose  the  se^^vhen^hal^mahire^and  beco^  red^^maturity!  ^MVM^temate^ralrt^Mslipu^e^ * 

p-  capce0r;.  r?  :°r: in  :he  ,L~  - *<**«.  „„d  NMal  »„d  c»pe 

those  from  coppice  shoots  larger  and  more  distinctly  serrate  Male  flowers  in  many!/  ^d  8 ^T8’  h8hter  T ^ Under  Slde,  almost  entire»  nntl  shortly  petioled ; 
•in-es  dioecious,  sometimes  monoecious  on  separate  br  ZL “ “ ZZZZEZTt  ^ ^ » S-»  flowered  racemes ; some- 

stamens  varying  much  on  decent  trees.  See  - Fores,  Fiora^^  “"*  - ' form,  bu,  the 

* jsrrsrs  ttr  •'•.r-.-r 

seems  to  be  with  Pterocarpus.  opposite.  In  the  absence  of  flowers  its  place  cannot  be  definitely  decided,  but  its  relation 

D.  alata.  (New  species.)2  Fern,  name — ic,  Hlanhlatz  PanirlpS  ic  rm  * it 

alternate  or  sub-opposite,  obliquely  oblong-falcate,  5-7  cm.  long  i-2  cm  wideTounded aTZ  7 ^ terminatin8  1,1  a short  point ; leaflets 

2 teeth,  the  upper  portion  much  wider  than  the  lower  and  toothed  along  its  margin  Sama  ^ ’ T ^ ,0Wer  margin  which  is  entire  or  with  i or 

hard  brown  slightly  compressed  seed  pendulous  in  each  from  the  placenta  connecting  the  *’  a3'?,  S"8’  ’‘S  *“•  wide*  lhe  win8  gradually  wider,  the 

i tree  seen,  in  the  kloof  between  Mr.  Stem's  house  and  h" dam  b IS  M TT‘  ■ ""  ^ **  ^ ^ Pubcscens.  Only 

nearly  white  warty  bark  and  numerous  twigs  ; but  the  fact  that  several  native,  J M M d,stnct“a  SPreading  tree  IO  metres  high,  30  c.m.  diameter,  with  a 
Sim  6307.  g ’ Ct  that  S6Veral  natlVCS  separate,y  8ave  11  same  name  indicates  that  other  specimens  occur  in  the  district. 

Plate  V.  C. 

6"  ^^f^outo"  — o,  ^ eonnate.  Petals  absent.  Male  flower-stamen.  8-to, 

ovary  on  an  almost  obsolete  disc,  shortly  stalked,  glandular  dotted  , angled  •’-celled"8  n rud,ment®ry  0vary-.  *ert,lc  flower-stamens  reduced  in  size,  imperfect  ; 

*•**  - - - - ■ — — -sBJES}  - — 

sandy  soils.  5 c'm-  *on0.  Never  of  t.mber  stze  but  used  for  hut-wattles,  &c.  Frequent  throughout  the  Province,  especially  on  light 

few.flowted“  Xed  h-ing  e„iptic.0b..ng>  pointed  petiolatc,  entire  leaves  3 c.m.  ,o„g  and  no,  viscid ; 

whole  Province.  Another  shrub  ^ Ka„g  eru  v ng  Tin  af  le  vej  bu,  TonstT,  “ 8 h°  bU‘  "aS  "0'  ““  " “ “b™d“*  the 

sandy  districts.  8 ' 8 leaVeS  but  COnstant,y  2‘winged  c™son  fruits  is  probably  another  species,  and  is  common  in  the 


sub-oppositis.  Pterocarpo  affinis  videtur!  * P,Cal1  pan‘CUlata  ’ flonbus  haud  V,SIS  ; fructu  samans  duobus  monospermis  ; semine  penduto  c placenta  axillari ; foliis  parlpinnatis,  foliolis  allcrnis  vcl 

3 D.  alata. 

oblique  oblongo-falcatis, 

Samara  3-4  c.m.  longa, 

E 


Dcarpo  affinis  videtur.  ’ ’ Samaris  duobus  monosperm.s  ; semine  pendulo  c placenta  axillari ; foliis  paripinnatis,  foliolis  allcrnis  vcl 

Uis,  5.7  c.m.  longis,  1-2  c.m.  latis,  apice’rmundaLtLequnateS  'lalerf^fcHorais  5 1 7°'"*  '°neiS  1 PCli0,°  gracili  in  mucroncm  brcvc,n  producto;  foliolis 

I S cm.  lata,  a, a sursum  patescente.  Semine  duro,  Lo,  ««  « cm.  long. 
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70.  BERSAMA.  Racemes  axillary  or  terminal  on  short  side  branches.  Flowers  apparently  hermaphrodite.  Sepals  5,  nearly  equal,  the  lower  pair  connate,  imbricate. 

Petals  5,  unequal,  irregular  in  form.  Disc  raised,  unilateral ; stamens  4-5,  centrical,  inserted  within  the  disc,  more  or  less  connate.  Ovary  4-5  celled,  ovule 
solitary  (?)  erect.  Capsule  ligneous,  globose,  3-5  celled,  tubercled  externally,  dehiscence  loculicidal ; seeds  arillate,  albuminous.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate, 
imparipinnate  leaves,  mostly  deciduous.  * 

Several  of  the  deciduous,  pinnate  leaved  trees  seen  without  leaf,  flower  or  fruit,  probably  belong  to  this  African  genus.  The  following  evergreen  tree  is 
included  in  it  with  great  hesitation  : — 

Bersama  (?)  mossambicensis.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  names- 5,  Tsukuhlumumbu  ; 6,  Maritshima ; 4 and  6,  Morentima  or  Shimorentima  (these  names  shared  with 
Blighia).  Leaves  pinnate,  exstipulate,  the  pinnules  sub  opposite  or  alternate,  elliptical  or  oblong-elliptical,  pointed,  usually  oblique  and  tapering  shortly  at  the  base. 
Inflorescence  axillary  to  the  upper  leaves,  about  3-fiowered  on  a 1-2  c.m.  peduncle;  flowers  almost  sessile,  3 m.m.  long,  bracted;  calyx  with  5 triangular  teeth ; 
peta  s 5,  1m  jricate  , stamens  10-12,  outside  a flat  ring-disc,  the  filaments  free  and  apparently  equal  (though  no  fully  mature  flowers  were  available  for  examination)  • 
anthers  hairy  ; ovary  pubescent,  4-5  celled,  with  almost  sessile  stigma.  Fruit  woody,  tubercled  outside,  dehiscent,  4-5  celled,  each  cell  containing  2 black  seeds 
pun  11  ous  rom  a red  aril  rising  from  the  base.  I hesitate  to  make  a new  genus  of  this  tree,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  fit  any  described  genus  well.  It  has 
much  resemblance  to  Pnchiha,  from  which  the  free  stamens  and  4-5  celled  ovary  distinguish  it ; from  normal  Bersama  the  2-ovulled  cells  and  the  more  numerous 
stamens  differ.  Frequent  throughout  the  Province,  often  as  a shrub  but  sometimes  as  a very  large  tree.  Sim  5204. 

Plate  XXIII. 


SERIES  II.-CALYCIFLORyE. 


Ovules  formed  in  closed  ovaries.  Calyx  and  corolla  usually  both  present, 
springing  from  the  calyx-tube,  either  perigynous  or  epigynous. 


Calyx-tube  either  free  from,  or  adnate  to,  the  ovary. 


Petals  free;  petals  and  stamens 


CALYCI FLORAE.  Group  I. 

Thalamiflo^rr5  haVi"S  * ra0'e  " reCePlaC'e  ^ ‘°  Ca'yX-,ube'  tbe  petaIs  a"d  s,amens  risi"S  from  its  °f  inside  it.  (See  Commiphora,  included  in 

CALYCIFLOR>E.  Group  I.  Section  i. 

isomerous. 


— ~ x . 

Flowers  usually  hermaphrodite  ; ovary  2 or  more-celled ; ovules  1-2  in  each  cell ; leaves  simple  (except  Vitis).  Stamens 


FAMILY  XXIII.— AMPELIDE2E. 

cohere,  deridtus^  apparen,1y  perfect.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  entire  or  lobed.  Petals  4-5,  free  except  their  points,  which  usually 

disc  which  surrounds  the  ovary.  Ovary  oLd,  pointed,  ,cel£d  , ^ ^ 

71'  VITadS,:rSv:^r4r  ““  °r  li8"e0US'tindrils  “-^"yp-ent.  About  8C  tropical  African  species  are 
_i„  —picaldis^^^^^ 
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FAMILY  XXIV. — RHAMNEiE. 

Flowers  small,  regular,  hermaphrodite.  Inflorescence  various,  often  cymose.  Calyx  5-lobed,  its  tube  filled  or  lined  by  the  disc,  the  segments  valvate  in  bud.  Petals  5, 
small,  hooded,  perigynous,  frequently  absent.  Stamens  5,  opposite  the  petals.  Ovary  sessile,  superior  or  more  or  less  inferior  2-3-4  celled  ; cells  i-ovuled,  ovules  erect.  Styles 
short,  connate  below.  Fruit  fleshy  or  capsular ; seeds  usually  albuminous.  Leaves  simple,  alternate  ; stipules  minute  or  absent,  or  spinose.  Trees,  shrubs  and  climbers  ; few 
are  of  much  importance. 

72.  ZIZYPHUS.  Flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  small,  greenish,  with  a prominent  flat  5-sided  disc.  Calyx-segments  triangular,  keeled  within.  Petals  ovate,  clawed,  yellowish, 
hooded.  Stamens  opposite  to  and  longer  than  the  petals.  Ovary  2-celled,  somewhat  sunk  into  the  disc  and  connate  with  it.  Styles  recutved.  Drupe  fleshy,  12 
seeded.  A small  genus,  widely  dispersed 

Z.  mucronata,  Willd.  Vent,  names — i,  Buffalo  Thorn  ; 4,  Pasa-mali  ; 6,  im-pasa-mali ; 10,  Numatunga;  4,  12,  13,  Um-pafa ; 15,  Mhlalu-bantu.  A tree  5- 10  metres 
high,  30-45  c m.  diameter,  frequent  throughout  the  Province,  as  also  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal,  Abyssinia  and  West  Africa.  Branches  usually  armed  with 
stipular  spines,  1 hooked  downward  and  1 straight  upward.  Leaves  oblique  at  the  base,  ovate  or  ovate  cordate,  crenate-serrate,  3-veined,  usually  obtuse,  4 5 c.m. 
long,  3 c.m.  wide,  glabrous  or  almost  so,  petiolate.  Cymes  axillary  1-3  c.m.  long,  many-flowered  ; fruits  numerous,  globose,  1 c.m.  diameter,  fleshy,  dark  red,  not 
edible,  and  having  the  scar  of  the  fallen  calyx-segments  evident  as  a small  disc  around  the  base.  Usually  a spreading  tree  in  open  scrub,  and  in  Magenja  da  Costa 
it  seems  to  have  a partiality  for  ant  heaps.  See  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  177,  Plate  XXXVI.  fig.  1. 

Plate  XXIV.  B.  1,  Fruiting  cyme  ; 2,  Flower,  x 3 ; 3,  Petal  and  stamen,  x6. 

Z.  jujuba,  Lam.  Vern.  names — 1,  Jujube;  2,  Masonje;  10,  Masawa;  and  var.  nemoralis  is  included  with  Z.  mucronata  under  the  name,  10,  Numatunga.  A very 
variable  small  tree,  with  the  branches  usually  armed  with  stipular  spines,  1 hooked  downward  and  1 straight  upward.  Leaves  more  or  less  oblique  at  the  base, 
ovate,  finely  serrulate,  3-nerved,  glabrous  above,  white  tomentose  below,  as  also  is  the  young  wood  and  inflorescence.  Cymes  short,  many-flowered.  Fruit  2-3  c.m. 
long,  1*5  c.m.  diameter,  oblong,  with  a large  disc.  Common  in  semi-cultivation  or  naturalised  in  the  tropical  districts,  with  rounded  almost  entire  leaves  and  edible 
fruits. 

Plate  XXIV.  A.  1. 

Var.  nemoralis , the  usual  forest  form,  has  sharper,  more  oblique,  and  more  serrated  leaves,  and  fruits  which  are  not  edible.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests, 
often  as  a low  trailing  bush  very  different  in  appearance,  but  without  specific  distinction.  Not  seen  south  of  Inhambanc. 

Two  other  specimens  from  Zambesia  are  mentioned  in  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  from  insufficient  material;  of  these  I know  nothing  further. 

73  BERCHEMIA.  Calyx  tube  short,  5-lobed  ; petals  5,  hooded  ; stamens  5 ; disc  clothing  the  calyx  tube,  margin  free.  Ovary  immersed  in  the  disc,  free,  ovoid,  2-celled, 
attenuated  into  a 2-fid  style.  Drupe  oblong,  2-celled.  Leaves  simple,  deciduous. 

B.  discolor,  Helmsl.  ( = Scutia  discolor,  Klotzsch  in  Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.  no,  t.  21.)  A small  tree  with  alternate  or  sub-opposite  ovate  or  lanceolate,  almost  entire 
leaves  3-6  c.m.  long,  glaucous  on  the  under  surface.  Cymes  axillary,  few-flowered.  Drupe  large,  yellow,  fleshy,  2 c.m.  long,  2-seeded,  edible.  Zambesia. 

74.  SCUTIA.  Flowers  small,  greenish,  in  few-flowered,  shortly  peduncled,  axillary  umbels  or  fascicles.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  its  tube  longer  than  its  triangular  margined  segments. 

Petals  flat,  and  with  the  stamens  perigynous.  Disc  surrounding  but  not  connate  to  the  globose  2-celled  ovary.  Style  short,  stigmas  2-3.  Fruit  leathery  or  fleshy, 
globose,  sitting  on  or  in  the  somewhat  flattened  cup  of  the  calyx-tube,  and  containing  2 separable  stones  with  flat  adjacent  faces.  Trees  or  ramblers.  Leaves  simple, 
alternate  or  approaching  in  pairs ; stipules  minute,  caducous ; a sharp  intra-axillary  hooked  prickle  (reduced  branch)  often  present. 

S.  indica,  Brogn.  Vern.  name — 13,  isi-pinga.  Sometimes  a bush  or  small  tree ; sometimes  a widely  rambling  “ Monkey-rope.”  Leaves  oblong  or  elliptical,  very  variable. 
Fruits  black,  6-10  m.m.  diameter,  very  astringent,  but  eaten  by  children.  A useless  weed,  common  in  Lourcnzo  Marques  and  present  in  M’Chopes  and  Inhambane. 
See  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  178,  Plate  XXXVI.  fig.  2. 

75.  RHAMNUS.  Flowers  small,  green  axillary,  1 or  more  in  an  axil.  Calyx  urceolate  with  5 segments ; disc  lining  the  thin  tube;  petals  5 or  absent,  when  present  very 

small,  cuculate  and  emarginate.  Stamens  5,  minute,  opposite  the  petals,  and  often  included  in  the  hood.  Ovary  free,  ovoid,  3-cclled ; styles  3,  short,  connate 
below.  Fruit  fleshy,  girt  at  the  base  by  the  calyx-tube  and  containing  2-3  bony  stones.  Seeds  albuminous.  Leaves  simple,  petiolate,  stipulate.  R.  prinoides, 
frequent  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  in  Abyssinia,  was  not  noticed  during  my  journey. 
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„ „ Mnai  A small  or  medium-sized  unarmed  glabrous  tree  with  numerous 

R.  Zeyheri,  Sond.  V'r,,  Red  Ivory;  Pau-rosa(?);  4,  Nuto»ei  .J,  " ; 5’  j tiolate,  elliptical,  obtuse,  entire  pale  below,  and  usually  with 

,wigg;  branches,  mostly  in  opposite  pairs.  Leaves  opposite  a-4  c.m.  toft  . a ^ ™ ^ ^ pule5  short,  acute.  Pedicels  axrllary,  .-flowered  , c m long; 

undulate  or  rcflcxed  margin.  Veins  pinnate,  numerous  often  red,  w.  h finc  s“°"da  f . lhe  st  ,e>  and  seated  on  the  flat  disc.  Frequent  in  the  Lebombo 
flowers  small,  greenish  ; f.uits  .-.'S  c.m.  long,  3 m.m.  diameter,  nearly  cylmdncaljrhpP  y ]y  the  source  of  the  beautiful  ' Pau-rosa  Umber  of 

Range,  less  common  in  other  extra-tropical  localities ; occurs  also  m Natal  and 
Magude  and  neighbouring  districts.  Plate  XXV. 

, I 1 1node  Disc  fleshy  filling  the  calyx-tube.  Ovary  immersed  in  the  disc, 

76.  COLUMBRINA.  Calyx  lobes  5 5 petals  5,  hooded,  clawed  ; stamens  5,  < ‘ 6 b * the  caiyx-tube.  Leaves  alternate,  3-nerved  below,  stipulate. 

3-celled  ; style  j-lobed.  Drupe  dry,  separating  septicidally  into  3 cocci,  and  g S * ^ - c m.  long  . flowers  in  short  axillary  cymes ; fruit  i c.m. 

C.  asiatica,  Brongn.  A glabrous  shrub  or  small  tree  with  ovate  or  cordate,  crenate-serrate,  petiolate  leaves  5-8  c.m.  g , 
diameter.  Scattered  throughout  the  Province. 

FAMILY  XXV.-CELASTRINE^E.  . , . 

Flowers  small,  regular,  white  or  greenish,  usually  hermaphrodite  I^“re^en“ anse'  ' P'talS  4 S'  imbriCa*  ” 
cate  aestivation,  its  tube  saucer-shaped,  filled  with  the  flat  cush.on-l.ke  4-5  lebed  di  c.  Iron  d 1 6 or  , each  cell,  anatropous,  usually  erect.  Fruit  various,  often 

albuminous  or  exaibummous.  Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  simple.  Supnles 

77.  GYMNOSPORIA  ( =Ceiastrus  Linn.).  Trees  or  shrubs,  often  spinous ; with coriaceous^.  dry,  dehiscent 

Among^S“r Ist^tr ^ improcane  and  mantome  ; * Intsarn  or  Tsaru ; 3,  Cheringa ; .0,  Na-peach  and 

Sangiera  (small  tree) ; 15,  Hlangwe.  ,,  j 

P.  vanabilis,  bond.  Vent,  name- 13,  Mwyina.  A spreading  , y identified  Seen  sparingly  and  only  in  the  Lebombo  Range  in  Maputa  district ; it 

— - - — - — 

page  187  and  Plate  XLII. 

EL*ODEN»»ON.  V—  u-  « «.  - W*  - 
Stipules  when  present  minute,  caducous. 

^ jr  „ . T xxtronnn  /which  it  shares  with  Pappea).  A small  tree,  abundant  on  the  sandy  shores  and  sand  dunes  in  the  southern  parts  ot 

E-  W Leaves  alternate,  3-4  c.m.  long,  r-z  c.m.  wide,  coriaceous,  oblong  or  el.ipttc-oblong,  obtuse,  shortly- 

petided  crenate  dcnticulate,  usually  glabrous  above  and  more  or  less  pubescent  below,  but  sometimes  all  young  parts  densely  pubescent  Flowers  rn  dense  shortly 
pedunculate  axillary  umbels,  very  small,  greenish.  Fruit  ovoid,  shortly-pointed,  . c.m.  long,  somewhat  fleshy,  i-seeded.  See  ‘ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,  igi, 

Plate  XLIV. 
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E.  sphaerophyllum,  Presl.  Vern.  name — 415,  Inkonguluti.  A small  tree,  closely  allied  to  E.  jethiopicum,  from  which  it  difTers  in  having  wider,  more  coriaceous, 
crenate  serrulate  leaves  glabrous  on  both  sides,  and  larger,  globose,  red,  more  or  less  edible  fruit.  Lebombo  Range,  not  common,  and  not  of  economic  importance 
as  usually  small. 

Another  species  with  axillary  5-10  flowered  corymbs,  5-merous  large  flowers  2 c.m.  across,  oblong  fruits  3-4  c.m.  long,  and  obovate,  firmly  coriaceous,  shortly 
pedunculate,  glabrous  leaves  6-7  c.m.  long,  4-5  c.m.  wide  was  found  as  a small  tree  among  the  coast  scrub  at  Bartholemew  Dias,  and  is  apparently  an  unnamed 
species. 

80.  HIPPOCRATEA.  Flowers  small,  hermaphrodite,  in  axillary  cymes.  Sepals  5 ; petals  5 ; stamens  3 ; anthers  extrorse;  ovary  surrounded  by  or  raised  upon  a disc, 

3-celled ; ovules  2 or  more  in  each  cell  2-seriate.  Fruit  carpels  3,  distinct,  flat,  dehiscing  along  the  median  line.  Seed  compressed,  on  top  of  a wing.  1 rees  or 
climbing  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves. 

H.  indica,  YVilld.  A glabrous  climber  with  elliptical,  finely  serrulate  or  nearly  entire,  petiolate  leaves  5-8  c.m.  long,  2-5  c.m.  wide.  Mowers  very  numerous,  small. 

Ovules  2 in  each  cell.  Carpels  oblong  3-4  c.m.  long,  1*5  c.m.  wide.  Rovuma  River,  West  Africa,  India,  &c. 

H.  Kirkii,  Oliv.  Young  parts  pubescent.  Leaves  elliptical,  obscurely  serrulate,  2-3  c.m.  long,  1-2  c.m.  wide.  Cymes  short,  pubescent.  Ovules  2 in  each  cell ; carpels 
obovate  oblong.  Zambesi. 

H.  longipetiolata,  Oliv.  Glabrous.  Leaves  widely  lanceolate,  serrulate,  3-7  c.m.  long,  1-3  c m.  wide,  with  petiole  12  c m.  long.  Carpels  obovate,  5-6  c.m.  long,  2-3 
c.m.  wide,  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell.  Zambesi. 

H.  delagoensis.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  name—, 4,  Umboti.  A glabrous  sub-scandent  shrub  having  branches  opposite,  divaricate,  leaves  opposite,  2-3  c.m.  long,  very 
variable  from  obovate  to  lanceolate,  with  several  teeth,  and  there  are  also  among  them  specimens  with  entire  elliptical  leaves  4-5  c.m.  long.  Carpels  3,  divaricate, 
flat,  obovate,  coriaceous,  splitting  down  the  middle,  and  with  4 seeds  in  each.  Seeds  brown,  1 c.m.  long  on  top  of  a winged  petiole  2 5 c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  wide. 
Common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delagoa  Bay,  present  also  at  M’Chopes  and  Inhambane.  Sim  6390. 

Plate  XXX.  B. 

81.  SALACIA.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Sepals  5 ; petals  5 ; stamens  3 ; ovary  3-celled  ; ovules  2 or  more  in  each  cell.  Fruit  baccate,  undivided,  1-3  celled,  1 or  several 

seeded.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  glabrous  opposite  or  sub-opposite,  nearly  entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  axillary  fascicles. 

S.  pyriformis.  A glabrous  shrub  or  small  tree  with  oblong-elliptical,  entire,  coriaceous,  shortly  petiolate  leaves  8-20  c.m.  long,  4-12  c.m.  wide.  Fascicles  sessile  ; fruit 
pear-shaped,  obtusely  3-sided.  Zambesi. 

CALYCIFLORiE.  Group  l.  Section  2. 

Flowers  usually  unisexual  or  polygamous,  ovary  i-celled,  ovules  solitary,  pendulous. 


FAMILY  XXVI.— ANACARDIACEiE. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  exstipulate  simple  or  compound  leaves,  axillary  or  terminal  paniculate  or  racemose  inflorescence  ; hermaphrodite,  polygamous  or  dioecious 
small  flowers  having  a cushioned  annular  disc,  under  the  edge  of  which  the  stamens  are  inserted.  Calyx-segments  and  petals  4-6  ; stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many  or  more  (1 
only  in  Mangifera).  Ovary  free,  i-celled  or  2-5  celled,  cells  with  1 pendulous  ovule  each,  styles  1-3,  short ; drupe  dry  or  fleshy,  indehiscent,  and  sometimes  having  a large  woo  y 
stone.  Seeds  exalbuminous.  Juice  usually  acrid,  sometimes  poisonous.  The  bark  of  various  Rhus  species  is  used  in  tanning,  and  varnishes  are  obtained  from  this  and  other 
genera.  The  Mango  and  Kaffir  Plum  are  edible  fruits,  the  Cashew-nut  and  Pistacio-nut  are  products ; Rhus  cotinus  yields  a dye-wood,  and  several  kinds  yield  useful  timbers. 


82.  RHUS.  Shrubs  or  trees,  having  alternate  simple  or  3-foliate  leaves  (in  local  species),  and  axillary  or  terminal  panicles  of  numerous  small  or  minute,  greenish,  usually 
polygamous  flowers.  Calyx-segments  and  petals  usually  5 ; stamens  usually  5,  inserted  round  the  disc,  those  of  the  male  flower  abortive.  Ovary  sessile,  1 -celled, 

Hippocratea  delagoensis.  (Sp.  nov.)  Frutex  glabra,  subscandens  ; ramis  oppositis  divaricatis;  foliis  oppositis,  plerumque  2-3  c.m.  longis,  forma  maxime  varia,  obovatis 
vel  ellipticis,  4-5  c.m.  longis,  margine  integra.  Carpellis  3,  divaricatis,  compressis,  obovatis,  coriaceis,  quoque  fissura  media  rumpentc,  4-spermo.  Scmine  usco,  I c.m.  ongo.  r | 

M’Chopes,  et  Inhambane.  Tab.  XXX.  B. 
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with  solitary  ovule  pendulous  from  a basal  funicle.  Styles  3,  free  or  connate  below;  ovary  of  male  flower  abortive  or  absent.  Drupe  usually  dry,  with  a coriaceous 
or  ligneous  putamen,  1 -seeded,  exalbuminous.  Many  species,  of  which  nearly  half  are  South  African,  and  of  these  a good  few  extend  into  the^southern  forests  of 
this  Province.  These  are  3-foliate  useless  shrubs  or  shrublets,  for  which  see  “Flora  Capensis,”  I.  506,  and  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,"  page  192.  Among  the 
vcrn.  names  for  these  I noted  the  following,  viz.: — 4,  Hlaba-kunkune  ; 6,  Gandasendua;  10,  Anamaka  and  Siwawe;  15,  Illongoshan,  Umhlanyoni  and  Pembet. 
Of  the  i-foliate  species  which  constitute  the  sub-genus  Anaphrenium,  the  following  occur  : — 

R.  longifolia,  Sond.  A large  tree  found  throughout  the  Province,  as  also  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong  or  elliptical,  tapering  to  each  end, 
undulate,  10-15  c.m.  long,  34  c.m.  wide,  petioled,  glabrous,  green  above,  pale  below.  Panicles  terminal  on  main  and  side  branches,  large  or  small,  canescent. 
Drupe  oblique,  1-1*5  c-m-  long,  almost  black.  This  and  the  2 following  species  are  not  separated  in  native  opinion,  and  the  following  names  are  used  for  the  3, 
viz. 4,  isi-nungu-mafe ; 5,  6,  Sassa,  Satsa  or  Intsatsa  ; 10,  Na-kadi,  Mkakambi,  or  Mikatanguo ; 12,  isi-fuce  or  isi-fika ; 13,  Umkomiso;  15,  Siete. 

R.  insignis,  Delile.  A smaller  tree  than  the  last,  often  only  3-5  metres  high  ; leaves  9-10  c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide,  glabrous  above,  silvery  below,  usually  ternate.  Panicles 
pubescent.  Abundant  Maputa  to  M’Chopes,  present  but  less  frequent  on  the  Zambesi  and  northward.  Too  near  R.  mucronifolia,  Sond. 

R.  Salicina,  Sond.  Small  tree  3-5  metres  high ; leaves  oblong,  mucronate,  hairy  on  the  upper  surface,  pubescent  and  somewhat  silvery  below,  alternate,  sub-opposite  and 

ternate.  On  the  top  of  the  Lebombos  near  Estatuene. 

In  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa  coppice  shoots  were  found  where  the  roads  had  been  cut,  which  had  elliptical  leaves  12-15  c.m.  long,  4-6  c.m.  wide,  green 
and  softly  pubescent  on  both  surfaces,  which  surroundings  indicated  to  be  coppices  of  Rhus  longifolia.  If  so,  the  3 species  here  mentioned  should  be  regarded  as 
forms  rather  than  species. 

83.  SORINDEIA.  Flowers  small,  polygamous  or  dioecious,  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles.  Leaves  pinnate.  “ Petals  valvate  or  sub-valvate.  Ovule  suspended  near  middle 

of  cell.”  As  the  only  species  found  in  the  Province  is  included  in  the  genus  with  doubt  by  Prof.  Oliver  in  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,"  and  differs  generically  from 
the  other  species,  further  characters  are  here  omitted  and  given  only  for  that  species,  of  which  my  material  is  insufficient  to  constitute  the  new  genus  which  will  be 
required  when  complete  material  is  obtainable. 

S.  (?)  trimera,  Oliv.  Vent,  name — 10,  Msamba.  A very  large  glabrous  tree,  growing  near  streams  in  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra.  Leaves  alternate,  22-30  c.m. 

long,  imparipinnate ; leaflets  about  4 opposite  pairs  and  terminal  one;  5-10  c.m.  long,  5 c.m.  wide,  elliptical,  bluntly  pointed,  entire,  firm,  glabrous,  with  stout 
petiole  5-10  m.m.  long  and  pronounced  midrib.  Panicle  terminal  8-20  c.m.  long,  many-flowered,  seen  by  me  in  fruit  only.  Fruit  3 c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  diameter,  ovate, 
green,  seated  in  the  persistent  3-lobed  calyx,  within  which  and  under  the  fruit  3 oblong  petals  and  6 filaments  often  remain  under  a membranous  disc-ring.  The 
filaments  do  not  show  whether  all  are  stamens  or  3 staminodia.  Fruit  with  hard  bony  putamen,  3-celled,  usually  only  1 cell  fertile,  1 -seeded,  the  seed  nearly  flat, 
pendulous  from  near  the  top  of  the  axile  placenta,  exalbuminous.  Juice  of  the  fruit  resinous,  exceedingly  viscid,  and  smells  strongly  of  turpentine.  Juice  of  stem 
watery  or  somewhat  milky,  flowing  freely  and  drying  to  a gum  used  for  caulking  boats.  Formerly  recorded  only  from  West  Africa.  This  will  probably  prove  a 
valuable  timber  tree,  and  is  often  100  to  150  c.m.  diameter.  The  3-celled  fruit,  3-merous  flowers  and  opposite  leaflets  all  indicate  that  this  tree  is  out  of  place  in 
this  genus. 

Pi. a 1 it  XIX.  1,  Leaf  and  fruiting  panicle,  1 fruit  removed  showing  3 sepals,  3 petals  and  6 filaments  ; 2,  Transverse  section  of  fruit ; 3,  Vertical  section  of  fruit ; 4,  Seed. 

84.  MANGIFERA.  Mowers  polygamous  or  dicecious.  Calyx  5-lobed  ; petals  5,  imbricate  in  aestivation;  stamens  by  abortion  usually  1 ; ovary  free,  sessile,  1 -celled  ; drupe 

1 -seeded,  more  or  less  edible,  with  a fibrous  fleshy  mesocarp  and  a large  bony  putamen.  Leaves  simple,  entire,  alternate. 

M.  indica,  Linn.  Fern,  names  1,  Mango;  2,  Manguiera.  A large  glabrous  tree,  having  many  more  or  less  permanent  varieties  differing  among  themselves  in  foliage 
and  fruit,  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  or  wider,  12-24  c.m.  long,  3-6  c.m.  wide,  acute,  petioled.  Panicle  terminal,  many-flowered,  10-30  c.m.  long.  Fruit  obliquely 
oblong,  ovoid,  or  curved  8-16  c.m.  long,  4-8  c.m.  wide,  somewhat  compressed,  and  variable  in  regard  to  colour,  flavour,  and  amount  of  fibre,  but  including  varieties 
whiih  are  first-rate  dessert  fruits.  Male  flower— calyx-segments  5 ; petals  5 ; stamen  1 among  incurved  glands.  Female  flower — no  stamens;  ovary  5-lobed,  with 
central  subulate  style.  Probably  originally  introduced  from  Asia,  but  now  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  tropical  forests,  and  usually  the  largest  trees  in  these 
forests,  often  up  to  i£  metres  diameter,  and  used  to  make  the  largest  dug-out  boats  (Mandea). 

Plate  XXVII.  1,  Panicle  ; 2,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced) ; 3,  Slaininate  flower,  x 10 ; 4,  Pistillate  flower,  x 10  ; 5,  Calyx  and  Corolla,  x 5 ; 6,  Fruit. 
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85.  ANACARDIUM.  Flowers  polygamous  in  large  terminal  panicles.  Calyx-segments  5 ; petals  5 ; stamens  about  10,  not  all  equal ; ovary  a free,  sessile,  i-seeded  nut,  with 

an  oblique  style,  changing  to  reniform  as  it  advances.  Fruit  reniform,  attached  by  one  end  to  the  much-enlarged,  succulent,  edible,  oblong  pedicel. 

A.  occidentale,  Linn.  V •rn.  names  1,  Cashew  ; 2,  Caju  or  Cajueiros ; 4 to  11,  Canjew.  A spreading  evergreen  tree,  originally  introduced  long  ago  from  America  ; 
widely  distributed  and  protected  by  the  natives ; and  now  the  most  frequent  tree  in  the  Province  in  or  near  where  cultivation  is,  or  has  been,  practised.  Many  large 
areas  of  abandoned  lands  are  almost  pure  open  forests  of  this  tree,  and  the  natives  never  cut  it  down  as  it  supplies  both  food  and  drink.  Flowers  polygamous ; 
either  pistillate  only,  with  a somewhat  reniform  ovary  and  lateral  style  from  the  sinus  ; staminate  only  with  about  10  stamens,  of  which  one  is  long  ; or  having  both 
pistil  and  stamens,  of  which  the  former  is  conical  subulate  and  abortive,  and  the  latter  all  short  except  one.  The  so-called  “ fruit  ” is  a swollen  pedicel,  4-6  c.m.  long, 
4 c.m.  diameter,  forming  the  well-known  succulent  and  edible  article  ; the  true  fruit  is  the  upper  reniform  portion  usually  known  as  the  Cashew-nut,  eaten  roasted, 
and  distilled  into  a strong  spirit.  Leaves  obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  narrowed  below,  petiolate,  glabrous  10-15  c.m.  long,  5 7 c.m.  wide,  prominently  veined 
below.  Timber  useful. 

Plate  XXVIII.  x,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced) ; 2,  Panicle  and  leaves  ; 3,  Flower  (slightly  enlarged) ; 4,  Flower,  with  abortive  pistil,  1 long  and  several  short  stamens  (petals  removed),  x 3 ; 
5,  Flower  with  stamens  only  (petals  removed),  x 3 ; 6,  Flower  with  fertile  pistil  only  (petals  removed),  x 3 ; 7,  Fruit  and  so-called  “ fruit.” 

86.  SCLEROCARYA.  Flowers  dioecious  or  polygamous.  Sepals  4-5  ; petals  4-5.  Male  flower — stamens  14-18,  inserted  round  a small  fleshy  disc,  pistil  rudimentary. 

Female  flower— stamens  impotent,  ovary  2-3  pointed,  2-3  celled,  with  1 ovule  in  each  cell.  Drupe  with  a 2-3  celled  stone,  1 seed  in  each  cell.  Seeds  exalbuminous. 
Leaves  imparipinnate,  alternate,  glabrous. 

S.  caffra,  Sond.  Vern.  names— 2,  Ocanheiras  ; 4,  Okania  and  Helinga-maash  ; 5,  6,  7,  8,  Tsula  ; 10,  Mtula  or  Motula  ; 13,  Um-gamo  j 16,  Morula.  A rounded,  much- 
branched,  low,  deciduous,  dioecious  tree,  usually  found  in  open  grass  or  thorn  country  rather  than  in  dense  forest.  Leaves  12-30  c.m.  long,  10-12  c.m.  wide,  simply 
pinnate  ; leaflets  about  4 pairs  and  a terminal  one,  all  ovate,  acute,  oblique  at  the  base,  3-5  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide,  with  a 2 c.m.  slender  petiole.  Male  inflorescence 
in  many-flowered  racemes  6-9  c.m.  long,  clustered  under  the  new  leaves,  mostly  with  4 petals,  14-18  stamens  and  rudimentary  pistil ; female  flowers  1-3  on  peduncles 

2- 3  c.m.  long,  also  clustered  below  the  new  leaves,  and  with  5 petals,  impotent  stamens,  and  ovary  2-3  pointed,  3-celled,  with  1 ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  elliptical, 

3- 4  c.m.  long,  containing  one  3-pointed  2-3  celled  bony  nut,  with  1 seed  in  each  cell,  the  seed  growing  through  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cell,  and  the  empty  nut 
afterwards  showing  2-3  holes  at  its  apex  like  a palm  seed.  The  thick  oily  cotyledons  are  edible  and  the  fruit  is  used  for  the  production  of  an  intoxicating  liquor. 
The  bark  is  used  for  water-buckets,  for  drums  for  peanuts,  &c.,  and  for  boats. 

Plate  XXIX.  1,  Leaf  ; 2,  Male  inflorescence  ; 3,  Pistillate  inflorescence  ; 4,  Do.  after  fertilization  ; 5,  Pistillate  flower;  x 5 ; 6,  Male  flower,  x 5 ; 7,  Section  of  ovary,  x 5 ; 8,  Fruit  ; 9,  Seed  ; to, 
Tree,  general  aspect  (much  reduced). 

87.  HITZERIA.  Unknown  to  me;  described  by  Prof.  Oliver  as  follows: — “Flowers  monoecious.  Calyx  4 (s)-lobed  ; segments  oval,  valvate  and  exceeding  the  petals  in 

bud.  Petals  4 (5),  inserted  on  the  calyx,  slightly  imbricate.  Stamens  (of  male  flowers)  8,  alternately  shorter,  inserted  on  the  calyx  ; anthers  oval-oblong ; mucronate, 
versatile;  ovary  o.  Female  flower  5-merous.  Stamens  10,  rudimentary;  ovary  3-celled;  style  short;  stigma  peltate,  3-lobulate.  Drupe  tomentosc,  icelled, 
1 -seeded.  Seed  ascending  with  a minute  inferior  radicle  and  thick,  fleshy,  plano-convex  cotyledons.  Tree.  Leaves  clustered  at  the  extremities,  unequally  pinnate, 
5-7  foliate,  scabrid-pubescent.  Flowers  small,  in  spicate  racemes,  buds  oblong.  Drupes  edible.  Monotypic. 

“ H.  edulis,  Klotzsch  in  Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.  89.  Leaflets  oval  or  ovate  oblong,  acute  or  obtuse,  rounded  at  the  base,  the  lateral  opposite,  sub-sessile,  shortly  hispid  or 
scabrid-pubescent  at  least  when  young,  not  exceeding  2J  in.  in  our  specimens.  Mozambique,  Dr.  Peters,  (?)  Tette,  Zambesia,  Kirk,  but  leafless  and  fragmentary.” 

CALYCIFLOR-dE.  Group  II. 

Sepals  connate  at  the  base.  Calyx-tube  without  distinguishable  disc,  but  bearing  the  petals  and  stamens  near  its  edge  or  on  the  base  of  its  lobes. 

CALYCIFLORzE.  Group  II.  Section  i. 

Ovary  superior,  carpels  1 or  more,  free  or  partly  connate.  Stamens  alternate  with  the  petals  when  isomerous,  usually  more  numerous, 
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FAMILY  XXVII. — CONNARIACEzE. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  regular.  Calyx  5-partite  ; petals  5 ; stamens  5 or  io,  perigynous ; carpels  free,  3 5,  1 -celled;  ovules  2,  collateral,  ascending  from  the  base  of  the 
inner  angle  of  the  cell,  orthotropus.  Capsule  usually  solitary,  follicular,  1 -seeded ; seed  arillale,  exalbuminous.  Trees  or  shrubs,  leaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  3-foliate  or  pinnate 
(in  our  species) ; leaflets  entire  ; flowers  small,  in  cymes  or  panicles. 

88.  BRYSOCARPUS.  Shrubs  with  pinnate  leaves,  cymose  inflorescence ; stamens  10,  sub-equal,  or  5 longer  and  5 shorter  ; carpels  5 ; capsule  dehiscing  by  a dorsal  suture ; 
seeds  red,  fleshy  and  arilliform  below  the  middle. 

B.  orientalis,  Baker.  A small  tree  from  the  northern  districts  with  pinnate  leaves  15*24  c.m.  long,  and  21-25  leaflets  in  nearly  opposite  pairs,  each  2-3  c.m.  long,  1-1*5 
c.m.  wide,  elliptical,  rounded  at  both  ends  and  glabrous.  Pod  1-2  c.m.  long,  slightly  curved. 

B.  ovatifolius,  Baker.  Leaves  pinnate,  6-8  c.m.  long,  with  7-9  ovate  acute  leaflets  2 c.m.  long,  glabrous  and  shortly  petiolate.  Pod  oblong-cylindrical,  sessile,  glabrous, 
1*5  c.m.  long,  7 m.m.  diameter.  Nyasaland. 

B.  maximus,  Baker.  A small  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  10-12  c.m.  long,  and  7-9  obovate  acute  glabrous  leaflets  3-4  c.m.  long,  2-2*5  c-m-  wide.  Pod  oblong-cylindrical, 
sessile,  2 c.m.  long,  7 m.m.  diameter,  curved.  Rovuma. 

89.  AGELjEA.  Leaves  petiolate,  3-foliate.  Stamens  5 (in  our  species),  free,  included  ; carpels  3-5,  hairy ; capsules  1-2,  velvety;  seed  erect,  fleshy  and  arilliform  from  the 
base  above  the  middle. 

A.  Lamarkii,  Planch.  A climbing  shrub.  Leaves  3-foliate,  the  terminal  one  obovate,  7-10  c.m.  long,  5-7  c.m.  wide  on  a 3 c.m.  petiole,  the  lateral  ones  sessile,  unequal 
sided,  all  glabrous  above  and  nearly  glabrous  below.  Flowers  small,  in  profuse  panicles.  Pod  oblong,  velvety.  Zambesia. 


FAMILY  XXVIII.  — LEGU MI NOSiC. 

Flowers  regular  or  irregular,  often  papilionaceous,  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous.  Calyx  lobes  5,  or  4 if  2 connate.  Petals  usually  5,  sometimes  fewer  or  absent. 
Stamens  usually  10,  sometimes  fewer  or  many,  hypogynous  or  perigynous,  free  or  variously  connate.  Pistil  superior,  consisting  of  one  i-celled  carpel,  usually  flattened,  with  1 or 
more  axile  ovules  attached  to  its  ventral  suture.  Style  terminal.  Frinjj  usually  a legume,  1 or  several-seeded  ; seeds  exalbuminous.  Leaves  usually  pinnate  or  1-3  foliate,  usually 
alternate,  and  stipulate.  A vast  l'amily  and  including  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs,  and  represented  almost  everywhere,  usually  taking  a high  place  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
species  in  any  flora.  I he  trees  are  mostly  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  and  the  tree-flora  of  this  Province  may  be  described  as  a Leguminous  one,  these  trees  taking  a prominent  place 
everywhere,  and  forming  in  places  large  almost  pure  forests  of  Acacias  in  the  south,  of  Brachystegia  in  the  M’Chopes,  and  of  Pterocarpus  in  the  north.  Of  its  400  genera  83  are 
South  African  and  141  1 ropical  African,  48  of  these  being  common  to  both,  only  a few  of  these,  however,  being  arborescent.  The  Family  includes  such  a variety  of  useful  plants 
that  only  the  more  important  can  be  enumerated  here.  Among  food  materials  for  man  or  stock  are  Peas,  Beans,  Lentils,  Carobs,  Tamarinds,  Clover,  Lucerne,  Tares,  &c.  Senna 
and  others  are  medicinal ; the  bark  of  many  species  of  Acacia  is  used  in  tanning  ; gums  are  yielded  by  Acacia  and  several  other  genera ; Indigo,  Camwood  and  Logwood  are 
important  dyes,  and  the  number  of  active  poisons  is  very  considerable.  Valuable  timbers,  usually  with  black  or  dark  heartwood,  occur  in  most  warm  countries,  and  this  Province 
is  well  provided  with  such. 

The  Family  divides  more  or  less  naturally  into  3 Sub-Families,  viz. : — 

1.  Papilionaceae.  Stamens  10  (many  in  Swartzia  and  Cordyla).  Corolla  irregular,  papilionaceous;  petals  imbricate,  the  upper  exterior. 

2.  Caesalpinia.  Stamens  10  or  fewer.  Corolla  sub-regular,  imbricate,  not  papilionaceous,  the  upper  petal  within  the  others. 

3.  Mimosete.  I' lowers  minute  in  dense  heads  or  spikes.  Corolla  regular,  valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens  10  or  many.  Leaves  2-pinnate. 


SUB-FAMILY  I— PAPILIONACE./E. 


Stamens  10  (many  in  Swartzia  and  Cordyla),  free  or  variously  connate.  Corolla  irregular,  usually  papilionaceous ; 
tube,  usually  arranged  as  1 standard,  outside  in  bud,  2 wing-petals , and  2 lower  petals,  frequently  coherent  by  their  lower  edg 
or  imparipinnate  (in  our  trees). 


petals  5,  free  or  somewhat  adnate  to  the  staminal 
es  and  forming  the  keel.  Leaves  simple,  3-foliate 
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90.  INDIGOFERA.  Shrubs  or  shrublets  having  usually  imparipinnate  but  sometimes  3-foliate  or  i-foliate  leaves,  and  axillary  few  or  many-flowered  racemes  or  clusters  of 

white,  rosy,  or  purple  flowers.  Calyx  small,  green,  5-toothed.  Standard  roundish,  reflexed  ; wings  narrow,  partly  adherent  to  the  keel,  which  has  a wart  or  spur  on 
each  side  near  the  base  ; upper  stamen  free,  the  other  9 connate ; connective  with  a glandular  point.  Ovary  sessile,  usually  many-ovuled,  sometimes  2 or  few- 
ovuled.  Pod  usually  linear,  terete  or  more  or  less  flattened,  dehiscent,  the  seeds  often  separated  by  septa.  Pubescence  often  strigose.  A large  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical genus  of  herbaceous  or  woody  undershrubs,  never  of  timber  size,  but  of  interest  as  the  source  of  indigo,  which  is  obtained  from  the  macerated  leaves  of 
several  (or  many)  species.  Among  those  which  yield  commercial  indigo  are  I.  tinctoria,  I.  anil,  I.  hirsuta,  I.  cndecaphylla,  and  I.  arreeta,  all  of  which  occur  in  the 
Province,  but  the  presence  of  colour  is  not  known  to  the  natives,  who  have  no  use  for  these  plants.  In  the  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  the  two  first-mentioned 
above  are  spoken  of  as  cultivated  ; this  does  not  apply  here  however,  for  I did  not  see  a single  plant  of  any  Indigofera  under  cultivation.  The  native  names  appear 
to  be  more  or  less  generic,  and  are,  6,  Nkaromeba ; 10,  Sa-wayo.  There  has  of  late  been  a demand  from  India  for  seed  of  colour-yielding  Indigoferae,  and  the 
culture  of  plants  for  seed  may  be  worth  attention  even  though  the  cost  of  labour  may  prevent  actual  indigo  extraction  locally.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,” 
199,  Plate  LIV.  fig.  3. 

91.  DALBERGIA.  Trees,  shrubs  or  climbers,  often  spine-bearing,  and  having  alternate  imparipinnate  leaves  with  alternate  or  sub-opposite  leaflets,  and  corymbose  axillary  or 

terminal  panicles  of  small  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  5-toothed,  the  teeth  unequal,  the  lower  one  longest.  Petals  clawed,  the  side  ones  narrow  ; the  keel  petals 
connate  at  the  point,  enclosed  in  the  standard.  Stamens  10,  connate,  the  tube  having  1 or  2 slits,  or  1 stamen  absent.  Ovary  stalked,  1 3 ovuled.  Pod  compressed, 
oblong,  usually  i-seeded,  not  winged,  indehiscent.  Many  tropical  species,  mostly  climbing  forest  weeds,  but  various  Indian  and  Brazilian  species  yield  valuable 
timbers,  usually  having  black  or  purple  heartwood  ; the  best  known  is  the  Sissoo  tree  (D.  Sissoo,  Rox.),  now  extensively  cultivated  in  India.  Of  the  5 species 
recorded  from  this  Province  4 are  climbing  shrubs,  often  monkey  ropes,  but  in  the  absence  of  support  forming  semi-erect  shrubs,  to  which  the  names,  6,  Tiriane  ; 
10,  Sambelemu,  are  given.  A similar  rambling  shrub  is  D.  obovata,  E.  Mey,  common  in  Lourenzo  Marques  and  M’Chopes.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,” 
199,  Plate  LI.  fig.  2.  An  erect  unarmed  shrub  3-5  metres  high  in  the  northern  forests,  and  constantly  bearing  fruit-like  galls,  but  not  seen  in  flower  or  fruit,  is 
believed  to  be  a Dalbergia,  and  is  known  as,  10,  Munyenye. 

D.  melanoxylon,  Guill.  & Perr.,  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  valuable  timbers  of  this  Province,  and  is  known  as,  1,  Ebony  ; 2,  Grenadilha  ; but  though 
constantly  looked  for  I found  nothing  to  answer  its  description,  and  doubt  its  presence  in  any  quantity.  It  is  thus  described  in  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  : “A 

copiously  branched  bush  or  small  tree,  15-20  feet  high,  with  stout  woody  glabrous  branches  and  long  sharp  woody  spines.  Petioles  under  4-in.,  glabrous  ; leaflets 
9-13,  short  stalked,  oblong  or  obovate,  in.  long,  both  ends  rounded,  often  emarginate,  sub-coriaceous,  both  sides  glabrous,  veins  beneath  raised.  Flowers  in 
copious  terminal  and  axillary  panicles,  the  latter  equalling  or  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Pedicels  a line  long,  slender,  glabrous,  bracteolate.  Calyx  2 lines  deep, 
glabrous,  upper  teeth  deltoid,  the  lowest  lanceolate.  Corolla  yellow,  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx.  Pod  $-2  in.  long,  J-in.  broad,  blunt  or  sub-acute,  with  a long 
pedicel,  the  valves  glabrous  and  membranous.  Seeds  1-4.  Mozambique,  Dr.  Peters ; Zambesi-land,  Dr.  Kirk ! Dr.  Meller,”  and  also  recorded  from  Scnegambia, 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 

92.  MILLETTIA.  Trees  having  imparipinnate  leaves,  usually  opposite  stipellate  leaflets,  and  terminal  panicles  of  purple  flowers.  Calyx  companulate,  with  broad  lobes, 

Standard  large,  roundish,  reflexed  ; wings  smaller ; keel  still  smaller,  incurved.  Stamens  monadelphous,  the  upper  stamen  free  at  the  base  but  not  above.  Ovary 
many-ovuled,  style  inflexed.  Pod  compressed,  several-seeded,  ligneous,  tardily  dehiscent.  Stipules  small. 

M.  caffra,  Meisn.  Ver/i.  names— 5,  Umsia  ; 6,  7,  S,  Songa ; 13,  Umzimbiti,  or  Umzimbeet.  Usually  a small  gnarled  tree  preferring  shallow  shale  soils  ; occasionally  a 
large  tree  on  alluvial.  Leaves  15  c.m.  long,  10-12  c.m.  wide,  the  leaflets  in  about  5 pairs,  oblong-acute,  glabrous  above,  silky  below,  shortly  petioled  on  a pubescent 
rachis.  Panicles  foxy-pubescent,  terminal,  8-12  c.m.  long.  Flowers  purple;  calyx  and  vexillum  silky,  calyx-lobes  acute.  Pods  15  c.m.  long,  3 c.m.  wide,  several 
seeded,  woody,  dark-velvety,  the  valves  twisting  much  on  dehiscence.  Seeds  2 c.m.  long,  oblong,  flat.  Cut  roots  make  new  plants.  Used  largely  in  Natal  for 
wagon  spokes,  &c  See  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  page  203  and  Plate  LV.  Present  but  not  common  in  Lourenzo  Marques  district,  Lower  Gaza,  M’Chopes 
and  Inhambane,  usually  as  a bush  or  small  tree. 

93.  SAL  DAN  I A.'  (New  genus.)3  Flowers  not  seen  ; peduncle  i-flowered,  bracted  near  the  middle  ; calyx  5-fid,  segments  acute  ; legume  flat,  dehiscent,  several-seeded  (3-5), 

set  with  short  spines  or  strong  hairs.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate.  An  unarmed  tree. 

' Named  after  Dr.  Saldanha,  through  whose  influence  the  development  of  the  Province  has  been  actively  taken  in  hand,  and  on  whose  fine  farm  at  Umbelusi  this  tree  grows. 

* SALDANIA.  (Gen.  nov.)  Arbor  inermis.  Pedunculo  unifloro,  ad  medium  bracleato.  Calycis  5-fidi  segmentis  aculis.  Legumine  dehisccntc  piano,  aculeis  brevibus  val  setis  vestito,  3.5- 

spermo.  Foliis  abrupte  pinnatis.  Floris  struclura  non  cognita. 
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s-  a“r  i !:::  i 7:1  —d  r 7 ■ rs higK  with  stem  diameter  up  ,o  ** and  -* 

stipules  lanceolate,  permanent  ; peduncle  1-2  c.m  long  2-bracted  near  the  middle  T^r  a °bhquely  elhPtlcaI  or  fapez.form,  rounded  or  sub-acute; 

seeded,  bristly.  Frequent  in  the  Umbelasi  Valley  and  thence  to  the  Lebombo  Rante  text  T n 4'5  C*m‘  8’  7'10  wide’  strai?ht  or  faIcate>  3*5 

the  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  Acacia.  Sim  6222.  8 ™ rof)lca  * owers  not  seen,  but  it  belongs  to  Papilionaceae,  though 

Plate  XXXIII.  A.  1,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Legume,  open. 

94.  SESBANIA.c  Calyx  eampanu ^ large  rounded,  wings  oblong,  bee.  blunt  Stamens  diade.phou.  Pod  linear,  narrow,  terete, 

near  water.  ’ V mparipinnate,  with  many  leaflets.  Mostly  herbaceous  plants,  annuals  or  undershrubs  growing  in  or 

S'  opp™:"  30  E gTO™8  “ “ a"“™'  ■»»>“  *"«  Umbeiusi  River.  Leaves  8-ro 

pedicels  1-2  c.m.  long;  legume  15-200  m long  ghbrous  narrow  H iT^0"3  6 C,m'  long’  and  Pubescent  racb's,  petiolules  and  stem.  Peduncle  8 c.m.  long, 

g me  15  20  c.m.  long,  glabrous,  narrow-linear,  acute.  A soft-wooded  perishable  tree  usually  growing  where  it  is  under  water  during  flood. 

9S'  HERM!„Ng!Laat ; Tom’  elTTtheTand"  dTT  “ 7^*  ^ 2 b>’S'  “d  orbicular,  deeply 

bundles  of  5 each  ; anthVunifom,  Ova^  ^dTultTovula.e  stvle  m “ P 7*7  ” T"’  ^77’  * ***'*  “i-**  ^mens  in  I 

square  articulations  finally  separating.”  ’ ^ ’ 'gma  terminaI’  m,nute-  pod  broad,  linear,  nearly  flat,  spirally  curved,  the 

leaflets  c.m.  long,  4-6  m.„,  wide  ; flowers  £3  Pod  c I P ' " T**  raCh,S  8"°  “*•  Io"&  **  >«0  pairs  of  linear-oblong 

Growsin, or  nearwater.  Very  ornamental  from  large  bright-.loured 

often  set  ,n  jTTrT"5’  ^ S ^ 3 ».«.  diameter,  is  abundant  throughout  the  Province  as  a climbing  shrub.  The  seeds  are 

\todyX7p7177el7c7!'  TlTlTrTT  by  “5  S'mple  kaVeS'  Stamens  IO'  free  ; POd  0bliquely  linear  lanceolate  *>*  lower  edge  straight ; pointed, 

R ApomdesdiZuy  SedgIaro°caTon,  7™  ’V  ^ ^ ”*  * «»  ba- 

seeded,  ^ody,  tardiiy  dehiscent.  Seeds  r,  m.tn.  long,  oblong,  compressed.  Timber  valuable.  VT  X 

Plate  XLIX.  A. 

-onEi,  snrsZ^-Z^  >0  c.m. 
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zxissss  

■ ts  i:  tstsr  "d  ■**■”" - *• ■ *-*-  »-  - - , 

E™T  ■»  <->■ 

very  showy,  scarlet,  red,  yellow,  or  white,  often  produced  before  the  leaves.  cZZ!"ecr  s^t  whh  or  widl,  V"S  r**— 4 »«“* 

reflexed,  or  infolded  and  elongated,  much  larger  than  the  narrow  wings  or  the  shorter  connate  or  fr'ee  keel  pe  a L.nensTom,  t l 1 1 ■'f'**’  ^ a"d 

and  having  the  upper  one  partly  or  quite  free.  Ovary  stalked,  ovules  numerous  Pod  stalked  narrowed  hnth’  ,nH  i °nly’  Wllh  a sPht  tube 

oval,  red,  with  a black  hilum.  A widely  dispersed,  usually  tropical  order  ’ ° ^ " b°tH  CndS  *nd  betWeen  the  s‘eds>  dehiscent  Seeds 

E.  tomentosa,  R.  Br.  Vent,  names— 13,  Umsinsi  (Pondoland),  Um-kwaba-kwaba  (Natal).  A tree  of  stiff  habit  seldom  over  , , • , 

.0  45  cm  Stem  bare,  rugged,  with  leaves  a.  the  top  only.'  ..eaves  very  large!  the  ,1^1 3ica“  6 "‘I 
rather  smaller.  Spike  many-flowered,  short  ; flowers  dull  crimson  not  showy  Calvx  snlit  down  nno  L . • , 4 ? 8’  ,attral  obI,clue  and 

prick,.  Whole  plan,  more  or  less  tomentose.  It  is  not  easily  kilJl^n^^™  % 

found  m dense  bush.  T.tnber  soft,  hght,  useless  except  for  brake-blocks.  Recorded  from  Zambesi-land.  - Natal  Plants"  384,  385  ' neVCr 

only  soft  branches  above.  Leaflets b'roa^y  ova! “or!  in  thifprovii^  ^^0^^^™!"  wUhT^V'T 

' pppi^ 

Plate  LIV.  i,  Leaf;  2,  Inflorescence  ; 3,  Calyx  ; 4,  Petals,  x 3 ; 5,  Ovary,  x 3 ; 6,  Pods. 

E.  Livingstoniana,  Baker.  Van.  names -6,  7>  8,  Lidocoda  and  I-chonti.  Sometimes  an  enormous  tree  20-25  metres  high,  3 metres  diameter  with  clean  shinincr 
greenish  bark,  set  with  occasional  large  thorns  2-3  c.m.  wide  and  deep,  consisting  of  successive  corky  lairs  with  a sharp  point.  Prickles  either  nearly  absent  or  more 
or  less  numerous  on  the  younger  branches  and  rachis.  Stipules  , 5 c.m.  long,  lanceolate ; petiole  8-20  c.m.  long,  swollen  at  the  base, 

wi!h°!  rn6'  6fh  S T th6i  KSe  T-  W,UCh  15  5 C'm'  ab0VC  thC  °therS’  U|)per  leaflet  1218  cm'  wide>  IO’12  c’m-  lon6»  more  or  less  5 lobed  oblong 

conical  blunt  upper  lobe,  b.de  leaflets  obliquely  3-4  lobed,  10-12  c.m.  wide  and  long,  shortly  petiolate.  Raceme  when  in  fruit  60  c.m.  long,  with  swollen 

lot*,  ^ xsrt^io,^"is  ts  c—,  ■?*  *-*  — • • 

foliolorum  ewtetorum  paullo  minor™  inreqoilateralium  pe.iolis  5 m.m.  longis  . olbll  o n b”  , ven ' , ?“ Z7,  e fn t 7 . • , P 1 c.m  Io„K.  c '»t.  o„t„.or bicuhri.  petiole,  a c.m.  longo  : 

apica.  3-5  cm.  long,  pedaocoio  cm.  logo;  Soribos  brae  Jia  , eaiyeis^  cm.  SMS’  Tt, 

eocenes  , vex.Uo  eoeemeo,  , ; cm.  longo,  e tubo  calycis  breviter  p,o.n,so , pc, all,  cave, is  divergentibus  in  forma  Soria  orchidia  , „v„io  pubcscen.e  , frnetibu. 

pressis,  uno  latere  dehiscentibus ; senune  7 m.m.  longo,  coccineo.  Frequens  a Quelimane  septentrionem  versus.  Tab.  LIV.  ’ 5 c.m.  lat.s,  non  com- 
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nodes  and  several  pods;  pod  2-valved,  dehiscent,  10-30  c.m.  long,  consisting  of  1-6  globose  cells  separated  by  narrow  constrictions,  and  having  a 5-10  c.m.  barren 
portion  at  the  base,  and  a 3 c.m.  acute  point.  Seed  scarlet,  2 c.m.  long,  12-14  m.m.  wide.  Present  but  scarce  in  the  M’Chopes  and  Inhambane  districts  (extra- 
tropical);  also  in  Quelimane,  Magenja  da  Cosia,  Nhamacurra,  and  in  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  Valleys. 

Plate  XLVIII.  i,  Leaf;  2,  Fruiting  raceme  and  pod  ; 3,  Scarlet  seed  ; 4,  Thorn  ; 5,  Tree,  general  aspect. 

98.  CAJANUS.  Two  upper  calyx-teeth  connate.  Standard  round,  reflexed.  Upper  stamen  free,  others  connate.  Ovules  many.  Style  glabrous.  Pod  linear,  compressed, 

2-valved,  dehiscent,  with  transverse  constrictions.  Leaves  3-foliate. 

C.  indicus,  Spreng.  Fern,  names — 4,  Kolokoto;  6,  Ndoti  : to,  Boere.  A shrub  3-4  metres  high,  frequent  in  cultivation  and  often  naturalised  where  cultivation  has  been 
abandoned.  Leaflets  oblong,  5-8  c.m.  long,  pointed,  glabrous  above,  canescent  below.  Racemes  few-flowered;  standard  brownish  yellow.  Legume  8 c.m.  long, 
15  c.m.  wide,  pointed,  3-6  seeded,  pubescent.  Seeds  used  in  native  cookery,  like  lentils.  Never  timber  size,  but  its  wood  is  used  further  north  for  the  production 
of  fire  by  friction.  It  occurs  throughout  the  Province  and  is  cultivated  by  Indians  in  Natal. 

99.  PTEROCARPUS.  Unarmed  trees,  having  imparipinnate  (or  simple)  leaves,  with  alternate  side-leaflets;  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or  panicles  of  yellow  flowers;  and 

distinctive  usually  1 -seeded  pods  having  a wide  and  nearly  circular  membranaceous  wing  surrounding  each.  Calyx  turbinate,  the  upper  2 teeth  somewhat 
connate.  Corolla  yellow;  standard  rounded,  keel  petals  nearly  free;  stamens  connate  in  a slit  tube  or  with  1 stamen  more  or  less  free.  Ovary  with  several 
ovules;  seed  1 (or  sometimes  2)  seeded.  Pod  indehiscent,  somewhat  compressed,  sometimes  bristly,  with  a wide  thin  wing  all  round,  and  the  style  lateral  or  even 
near  the  stalk. 

P.  erinaceus,  Poir.  Fern,  names — 4,  Thondo;  10,  Imbilo;  11,  Moqombire-bire;  15,  Shuiaan.  A more  or  less  deciduous  tree  15-20  metres  high,  with  straight  bole 
30-45  c.m.  diameter  spreading  crown,  and  pubescent  branchlets.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate;  rachis  slender,  20-30  c.m.  long  ; leaflets  9-13,  sub-opposite  or  alternate, 
4-8  c.m.  long,  elliptical-lanceolate  to  obovate,  glabrous  above  and  ultimately  glabrous  below.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles  with  racemose  branches.  Pods  often 
several  together,  each  with  a firmly  membranaceous  wing  an  inch  wide  all  round,  nearly  circular,  10  c.m.  wide  (including  wing);  the  stigma  near  the  stalk;  the 
central  seed-bearing  portion  12  m.m.  diameter  and  densely  echinate  with  bristles  10-12  m.m.  long;  smaller  bristles  or  hairs  are  on  the  inner  part  of  the  wing  and 
towards  the  stalk  and  stigma ; other  portions  of  the  wing  are  glabrous  and  more  or  less  reticulated. 

In  the  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  ” P.  angolensis  is  included  as  a synonym,  and  concerning  this  Miss  L.  S.  Gibbs  says  “P.  angolensis  A.D.C.  which  has 
often  been  quoted  as  a synonym  of  P.  erinaceus,  Lam.,  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  larger  flowers  and  much  larger  fruit,  which  has  more  bristles  in  the  centre  and 
a broader  wing.”  All  the  trees  seen  throughout  Mozambique  Province  appeared  to  be  alike,  and  with  less  variation  than  most  species.  Present  though  not 
abundant  throughout  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  the  Province,  abundant  through  the  tropical  districts  and  in  some  places  as  in  the  Robe  Forest,  near  Arenga, 
Magenja  da  Costa  forming  almost  pure  forest.  A valuable  and  durable  timber,  found  in  great  abundance,  and  certainly  the  most  valuable  asset  the  Province  has  in 
its  tropical  forests.  It  extends  into  Natal,  Swaziland,  the  Transvaal,  and  to  the  West  Coast,  and  (including  P.  angolensis)  from  the  coast  to  the  Matopos. 
“Produces  the  African  gum  Kino  and  the  wood  is  much  used.  See  R.  Brown’s  remarks  on  Oudney’s  Travels,  p.  29,  and  Hooker  in  Gray’s  Travels  in  West  Africa, 
P-  395  ” 9 

Plate  LIX.  i,  Leaves;  2,  Pod. 

P.  lucens,  Guill.  & Perr.  A small  tree  with  glabrous  branches  and  glaucous  leaves  10-15  c.m.  *ong»  having  3-7  oblong  leaflets  4-5  c.m.  long,  glabrous  above  and  at  first 
canescent  under.  Flowers  numerous  in  short  racemes.  Pod  nearly  round,  3-4  c.m.  long;  wing  6-8  m.m.  wide,  glabrous;  style  slightly  oblique.  Senna,  Dr.  Kirk  I 

100.  BOLUSANTHUS.  Monotypic,  founded  on  the  following  tree  : — 

B.  speciosus,  (Bolus),  Harms,  Rep.  Nov.  Spec.  Reg.  Veg.  II.  p.  15.  Fern,  names — 1,  Rhodesian  Wistaria  (Miss  Gibbs);  3,  Loed  hout,  Oliphants  hout;  4,  Goshwan ; 
15,  Mohoshlc.  A small  deciduous  tree,  6-10  metres  high,  usually  with  a straight  bole  20-30  c.m.  diameter  and  spreading  at  the  top  only.  Flowers  and  leaves  appear 
together  in  spring  ; leaves  15-20  c.m.  long,  imparipinnate  ; leaflets  9-17,  lanceolate,  petiolate,  acute,  5 c.m.  long,  15  c.m.  wide;  stipules  pubescent.  Racemes  15-20 
c.m.  long,  many-flowered,  drooping,  resembling  Wistaria;  pedicels  2-2  5 c.m.  long;  flowers  without  scent;  calyx  with  2 upper,  and  3 smaller  lower  teeth.  Corolla 

1 Botany  of  Southern  Rliodcsin,  Linn.  Soc.  Jour. ; Bot.  XXXVII.  Nov.  1906.  2 “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  II.,  240. 
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\ iolet  coloured  , standard  obovate  ; side  petals  with  an  auricle  on  each  side  at  the  base,  that  on  the  upper  side  somewhat  hooked  ; lower  petals  free,  auricled  at  the 
base.  Stamens  all  free,  one  standing  separate.  Ovary  pubescent  with  about  6 ovules.  Pod  dehiscent,  5-7  c.m.  long,  flat,  several-seeded.'  Never  large,  but  a 
\a  ua  le  timber  and  in  demand.  Frequent  in  Maputa  and  Marracuene  ; especially  toward  the  Lebombos,  less  common  near  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  not  noticed 
north  of  the  Limpopo,  though  being  deciduous  and  leafless  while  I was  there  it  may  have  been  overlooked.  Occurs  also  in  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia. 

Plate  L.  A.  i,  flowering  branch  with  partly  developed  leaves;  2,  Flower;  3,  Section  of  pistil ; 4,  Stamens;  5,  Upper  pair  of  petals  ; 6,  Lower  pair  of  petals;  7,  Pistil;  8,  Flower,  petals 
removed  ; 9,  Stamen,  x 2 ; 10,  Stipule,  x 5. 

101.  LONCHOCARPUS.  Trees  and  woody  climbers  with  imparipinnate  leaves;  opposite  stipellate  leaflets  . pendent  racemose  "i  paniculate  inflores . and  indehiscent 

or  tardily  dehiscent  woody  pods.  Calyx  campar.ulate ; standard  rounded  ; keel  petals  slightly  coherent.  Stamens  monadelphous,  the  upper  stamen  free  at  the  base. 
Ovary  somewhat  stalked,  with  several  ovules.  Pod  woody,  several-seeded,  sometimes  wide  on  the  upper  side. 

L.  laxiflorus,  Guill.  & Perr.  Vern.  name — 4 and  15,  Panda.  A small  tree  5-10  metres  high,  with  straight  stem  30-45  c.m.  diameter,  grey  bark,  and  glaucous  more 
or  less  deciduous  foliage.  Leaves  pinnate,  1-3-5  foliate,  with  peduncle  2-5  c.m.  long,  rachis  2-stipellate  below  the  upper  leaflet  and  at  each  pair  of  leaflets  ; leaflets 
varying  much  with  age  and  position  from  widely  lanceolate,  acute,  3-5  c.m.  long,  to  ovate  or  obovate,  rounded  or  bluntly  pointed,  S 15  c.m.  long,  4-8  c.m.  wide, 
glabrous  and  finally  subcoriaceous.  Panicles  terminal,  10-15  c.m.  long,  spreading,  many  flowered;  flowers  light  blue,  sweetly  scented  ; side  and  lower  petals  eared  ; 
stamens  connate  \ their  length,  upper  one  partly  free.  Pod  flat,  5-10  c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide,  with  a thick  upper  suture,  13  seeded  ; seeds  reniform,  flat,  1-5  c.m. 
long.  I his  looks  a promising  tree,  but  is  practically  a forest  weed  since  it  has  no  value.  The  timber  is  useless  and  not  durable,  and  will  not  burn  ; the  tree 
reproduces  itself  freely  from  seed,  and  also  every  cut  root  grows  and  stumps  are  difficult  to  kill.  Although  the  flowers  are  rather  pretty,  Wistaria-like,  this  is  a tree 
which  it  is  well  to  be  rid  of.  Abundant  in  Lourenzo  Marques,  Maputa  and  Marracuene;  not  noticed  north  of  the  Limpopo,  but  probably  present  and  deciduous 
during  my  visit,  as  it  is  recorded  from  Zambesi-land,  Kirk!  Mozambique,  Peters  1 as  well  as  from  Abyssinia  and  West  Africa.  Capassa  violacea,  Klotzsch  in 
Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.,  28,  t.  5 ; L.  Philenoptera,  Benth. 

Plate  L.  B.  i,  Panicle  and  young  leaves ; 2,  Old  leaf ; 3,  Side  petal ; 4,  Lower  petals ; 5,  Stamens  ; 6,  Pod  ; 7,  Seed. 

L.  mossambicensis.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  names—  6,  Chicuswa;  10,  1 1,  Pangira,  Mpangeli.  A valuable  timber  tree  20-30  metres  high,  with  straight  nearly  white  stem 
20-40  c.m.  diameter.  Leaves  30-45  c.m.  long,  imparipinnate,  with  3-5  pairs  of  leaflets  and  an  obovate  terminal  one,  which  is  often  15  c.m.  or  more  long,  others 
oblong,  obovate  or  elliptical,  shortly  petioled,  8-10  c.m.  long,  5-8  c.m.  wide,  glabrous  above,  silky  below,  and  with  2 stipellae  on  the  rachis  at  each  pair  of  leaflets 
and  below  the  terminal  one.  Inflorescence  on  a rachis  5 c.m.  long,  many  flowered,  described  to  me  as  like  Wistaria  ; Pod  20-35  c-m-  long,  2 '5  5 C.m.  wide,  flat, 
hard,  woody,  indehiscent  (or  tardily  dehiscent),  tapering  to  the  base,  and  rounded  with  a short  point  at  the  apex,  4-8  seeded,  densely  rufous-velvety  when  young, 
warted  and  glabrescent  when  mature;  4-5  m.m.  diameter,  or  rather  more  at  the  seeds.  Seeds  2-2-5  c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide,  compressed,  brown,  glabrous, 
exalbuminous  ; pod  finely  silky  in  the  cell  around  the  seed,  adnate  if  not  connected  between  the  seeds.  Mentioned  in  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  II.,  243,  under 
L.  macrostachys,  Hook.  Planted  from  stem  cuttings  along  the  roads  as  a shade  tree  at  Quisico  ; frequent  in  M’Chopes  and  Inhanibanc  (extra-tropical),  and  abundant 
in  the  forests  of  Quelimane,  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra  (tropical).  This  and  various  other  trees  have  the  name  Pao  fcrro  (=  ironwood)  applied  to  their 
timber  on  account  of  its  hardness.  Sim  5382. 

Plate  LIII.  i,  Leaf  and  fruit;  2,  Seed. 

102.  DERRIS.  Shrubs  or  climbing  shrubs,  with  imparipinnate  leaves,  axillary  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  oblique,  flat,  oblong,  somewhat 

winged,  indehiscent  pods,  containing  one  or  few  seeds. 

1 In  the  January,  1907,  number  of  the  “Transvaal  Agricultural  Journal ” there  is  a coloured  plate  with  a short  description  of  the  tree. 

* Lonchocarpus  Mossambicensis.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  20-30  m.  alta,  cauli  erecto  paene  albo,  20-40  c.m.  diam.  ; foliis  imparipinnatis,  30  45  c.m.  longis  ; foliolis  3-5  jugis,  foliolo  apicali  obovato  15  c.m. 
longo,  caeteris  oblongis,  ellipticis,  breviter  petiolatis,  S-10  c.m.  longis,  5-8  c.m.  latis,  in  pagina  superiore  glabris,  inferiore  scriceis,  slipellatis  ; inflorescentia  cac  Wislarine  simili  ; lcguminc  20-35  c-m>  longo,  2-5-5 
c.m.  lato,  piano,  duro,  ligneo,  non  vel  serius  dehiscente,  basi  angusliore,  apice,  subacuto,  4-S  spermo,  juveni  pubescentia  densa  rufa  vclutina  vest i to,  rrmturo  vcriucoso  ct  subglabro ; semine  2-2-5  c.m.  longo, 
2 c.m.  lato,  compresso,  fusco,  glabro  ; albumine  nullo.  M’Chopes  et  Inhambane  (extra  trop.),  Quelimane  Magenja  da  Costa  et  Nhamacurra  (trop.)  ; frequens  in  sylvis  ; propc  Quisico  ad  vius  posila. 
Tab.  LIII. 
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D.  uliginosa,  Benth.  A wide-climbing  shrub  wilh  glabrous  leaves  having  3-5-7  oblong,  pointed,  shortly  petiolate  leaflets  5-10  c.m.  long,  3-5  c.m.  wide,  rounded  or  cordate 
at  the  base.  Panicles  10-20  c.m.  long,  narrow,  with  shortly  pedicelled  rose-coloured  flowers.  Pod  3 c.m.  long,  2-5  c.m.  wide,  compressed,  glabrous ; the  upper 
suture  straight  and  narrowly  winged,  the  lower  rounded  and  not  winged.  Seeds  2.  “Zambesi-land,  banks  of  the  Luabo,  and  in  the  Zambesi  delta,  Kirk.  Stems 
used  when  beaten  as  a fish  poison  acting  rapidly  and  effectively.”  Asia,  Australia,  and  Madagascar. 


103.  SOPHORA.  Represented  in  Mozambique  Province  by  only  one  species. 

S.  tomentosa,  Linn.  A maritime  shrub  3-5  metres  high  silvery-white  throughout  except  the  bright  yellow  petals  and  dark  pods.  Leaves  15  c.m.  long,  10  c.m.  wide,  with 
6-8  pairs  of  oblong,  nearly  sessile,  silvery  pubescent  leaflets,  and  terminal  one.  Inflorescence  a many-flowered  terminal  raceme  10-15  c.m.  long.  Stamens  10,  free. 
Pods  7-12  c.m.  long,  2-6  seeded ; each  pod  constricted  between  the  seeds,  with  a stalk  2 c.m.  long  and  a point  1-5  c.m.  long.  S.  inhambanensis,  Klotzsch,  Bazaruto, 
Bartholemew  Dias,  Sofala  and  Zambesia.  A most  effective  plant  for  horticultural  work  where  it  will  grow. 

Plate  LI.  1,  Flowering  raceme  ; 2,  Fruiting  branch. 

104.  SWARTZIA.  An  American  genus  with  only  one  African  species. 

S.  madagascariensis,  Desv.  Vern.  name  10,  Naquada.  A tree  10-20  metres  high,  with  erect,  nearly  white  stem,  20-40  c.m.  diameter;  imparipinnate  leaves,  few 
flowered  racemes,  and  long  terete  pods  which  easily  identify  the  tree.  Leaves  alternate,  16-20  c.m.  long,  10  c.m.  wide,  with  9-11-13  leaflets;  the  terminal  one  5-7 
c.m.  long,  2 5-4  c.m.  wide,  obovate ; the  others  elliptical,  minutely  mucronate,  4-5  c.m.  long,  2-5  c.m.  wide,  with  petioles  3 m.m.  long.  Youngest  wood,  rachis, 
petioles  and  veins  densely  but  finely  silky-pubescent;  under  surface  of  leaf  sparingly  so.  Pod  15-30  c.m.  long,  indehiscent,  terete  or  very  bluntly  4-sided,  15-20 
m.m.  diameter,  rounded  and  mucronate  at  the  point,  with  the  seeds  in  a central  cell,  having  an  empty  cell  on  each  side  and  a glabrous  brown  leathery  coat,  some- 
what fleshy  inside. 

1 his  and  several  other  trees  yield  very  hard  dark  timber  known  as  Pau-ferro,  ( = iron-wood)  and  probably  on  this  account  I found  natives  confuse  this  and 
the  dissimilar  Lonchocarpus  mossambicensis,  some  giving  the  names  Pangira  and  Naquada  to  either.  The  Portuguese  name  Scopira  belongs  to  one  or  both  of 
these.  Abundant  in  most  of  the  forests  north  of  the  Zambesi ; not  seen  in  the  extra-tropical  districts.  Recorded  from  most  other  parts  of  Tropical  Africa. 

Plate  LI  I. 

105.  CORDYLA.  Monotypic,  on  the  following  Tropical  African  tree. 

C.  africana,  Lour.  I mi.  flames  4,  Boboti ; 6,  Moanjwa ; 10,  Moroanda.  A very  large  tree,  20-30  metres  high,  with  an  enormous  spread  of  branches,  and  sometimes 
x*  metres  d,ameter  of  stem.  Leaves  alternate,  simply  pinnate  with  10-12  or  more  pairs  of  elliptical  leaflets  and  a terminal  one,  all  4 c.m.  long,  12-20  m.m.  wide, 
shortly  petioled,  and  either  rounded,  bluntly  pointed,  or  slightly  emarginate  at  the  apex.  Racemes  axillary  near  the  points  of  the  branches,  2-20  flowered,  secund, 
t k owers  all  showing  upward.  Calyx  widely  cup-shaped  with  4 deltoid  segments.  Petals  absent.  Stamens  numerous;  filaments  1 c.m.  long,  golden  yellow, 
ma i-ing  the  flowers  conspicuous.  Ovary  obliquely  pointed,  stalked,  8-10  ovuled ; fruit  globose  or  somewhat  elliptical,  3-4  c.m.  long,  2-5  c.m.  diameter  on  a 3 c.m. 
peduncle,  leathery  indehiscent,  1-8  seeded,  the  seeds  lying  across  the  fruit,  and  varying  very  much  in  size  and  form.  The  timber  which  is  light  and  soft  is  that  used 

°r  1 10  construcl>on  of  native  pianos  (6,  Marimba,  10,  Mangwela)  and  also  for  native  drums.  Nowhere  abundant,  but  not  uncommon  throughout  the  Province  ; 
present  also  in  Nile-land  and  Senegambia. 

\I.\  I,  i,  Leaf,  2,  Raceme , 3,  !•  lower,  cut  open,  x 2 ; 4,  Flower,  slightly  enlarged;  5,  Fruit ; 6,  Section  of  same ; 7,  Large  seed ; 8,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced). 

ANDRADIA.  (New  genus.)  Calyx-tube  saucer-shaped,  discoid  ; segments  5 (or  occasionally  6-7),  free  to  the  disc,  petaloid,  much  imbricate  in  aestivation,  at  length 
spreading.  1 etals  absent.  Stamens  10  (or  occasionally  fewer),  equal,  free,  rising  from  the  margin  of  the  disc  ; filaments  filiform  ; anthers  basifixed,  cordate-oblong, 
wit  i a siort  projecting  connective,  and  opening  by  terminal  lateral  slits.  Ovary  shortly  stipitate,  with  short  bent  style,  1-3  ovuled.  Fruit  ovoid,  shortly  stalked, 

aequis,  filameniis  hT^rL^diforinibu^  ^ |)alcll‘fomi.1  dlscoldeo*  segment  is  5 (6-7)  petaloideis,  nestivatione  late  imbricatis,  demum  patentibus  ; petalis  nullis  ; staminibus  10  (interdum  paucioribus) 

brevi  curvato  • fiuctu  ovoideo  breviter  si^  1 t ' **  ’ ^ miUl!,S’  c,,,dal°-old°ngis,  »n  connectivam  brevem  productis,  fissura  lateral!  apicem  versus  dehiscentibus  ; ovario  breviter  stipitalo,  ovulis  1-3 ; stylo 

viridibus^aUiinni^^o^oso^orneo.^Foliis  hnpari^  ' “ ^ ***  ***  cotyledon ibuf  plaL 
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hardly  compressed,  indehiscent,  firmly  papery,  with  1-2  seeds  bedded  in  an  acidulous  brown  covering.  Seeds  ovate,  somewhat  compressed  (or  where  2 irregular  in 
form),  grey,  glabrous,  hard,  with  flat  green  cotyledons  and  abundant  horny  albumen.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  the  leaflets  opposite,  sub-opposite  and  alternate.1 

A,  arborea.  (New  species.)2  Vcrn.  names — 4,  Mneba  and  Treba  ; 5,  6,  Ziba  or  Inziba.  A large  timber  tree,  frequent  throughout  the  Province,  especially  in  the  south. 
Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate,  7-10  c.m.  long,  4-5  c.m.  wide,  at  first  rusty,  afterwards  glabrescent ; leaflets  about  n,  opposite,  sub-opposite  or  alternate,  more  or 
less  obliquely  ovate,  elliptical  or  oblong,  usually  bluntly  pointed  but  with  the  point  recurved,  2-2‘5  c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  wide,  with  a petiole  2 m.m.  long.  Panicle 
diffuse,  terminal  and  axillary  10-20  c.m.  long,  nearly  as  wide.  Flowers  1 c.m.  wide,  scented.  Growth-buds,  inflorescence,  calyx,  ovary  and  fruit  all  finely  rusty- 
pubescent.  Sim  6141. 

Plate  XXVI.  1,  Branch  ; 2,  Panicle  ; 3,  Flower,  x 5 ; 4,  Tree,  general  habit  (reduced) ; 5,  Fruit. 


SUB-FAMILY  II.-CAESALPINIE2E. 

Stamens  10  or  fewer.  Cylyx  5-fid,  or  by  union  of  the  upper  two,  4-fid.  Corolla  regular,  irregular,  or  absent ; petals  free,  equal  or  unequal,  not  papilionaceous,  imbricate, 
the  upper  petal  within  the  others ; stamens  10  or  fewer,  free,  or  more  or  less  connate.  Leaves  alternate,  2-lobed,  pinnate  or  bi  pinnate.  Mostly  tropical  or  sub-tropical  trees 
and  shrubs. 

107.  PELTOPHORUM.  Represented  in  Africa  by  only  one  species. 

P.  africanum,  Sond.  Vern.  name — 5,  Nzeza;  no  name  in  Maputa  though  present.  A small  unarmed  tree,  usually  3-5  metres  high,  with  abruptly  2-pinnatc  leaves; 
terminal  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  and  flat  indehiscent  winged  pods.  All  young  parts  densely  brown-pubescent,  which  pubescence  is  gradually  reduced  in  quantity 
with  age,  but  even  mature  leaves  are  somewhat  pubescent  above,  and  silky  pubescent  below.  Leaves  alternate,  abruptly  2-pinnate,  with  5-8  pairs  of  pinnae  each 
with  10-20  oblong  sessile  mucronate  leaflets.  Stipules  6 m.m.  long,  linear,  and  like  the  growth-buds  densely  rusty-pubescent.  Racemes  terminal  S-10  c.m.  long, 
many  flowered.  Sepals  5,  nearly  equal,  with  a short  tube.  Petals  obovate,  wavy  ; stamens  10,  free ; filaments  hairy  below ; ovary  with  2 or  more  ovules.  Pods 
6-8  c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide,  oblong,  acute,  flat,  indehiscent,  somewhat  winged  on  both  sides,  1-2  seeded,  glabrous  or  minutely  canescent,  striated.  Seeds  albuminous. 
Frequent  in  the  Lebombo  Range  and  seen  sparingly  elsewhere  in  extra-tropical  districts.  Also  found  in  West  Africa.  An  ornamental  tree,  worth  cultivation  as  such. 
Sim  6266. 

Plate  XLIX.  B. 

108.  CiESALPINIA.  Represented  in  this  Province  by  only  one  species  C.  Bonducella,  Roxb.,  which  being  barely  of  shrub  size,  and  of  no  practical  use,  is  hardly  worth 

mention  here.  It  has  large  2-pinnate  leaves  30-45  c.m.  long ; recurved  prickles  on  the  stem,  rachis  and  inflorescence  ; many  flowered  bracted  racemes ; nearly 
regular,  yellow  flowers ; and  oblong,  prickly,  somewhat  compressed  pods  5-7  c.m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  wide.  It  is  frequent  near  the  coast  or  tidal  rivers  throughout  the 
Province,  and  children  use  the  pods  as  rattles. 

C.  pulcherrima,  Sw.  (=  Poinciana  pulcherrima,  L.),  is  common  in  cultivation  and  is  the  street  tree  of  Quelimane  (where  it  is  called  Acacia ),  but  is  hardly  naturalised 
anywhere.  Its  beautiful  foliage,  scarlet  flowers,  flat  crown  and  long  pods  make  it  a marked  feature,  but  somehow  its  beauty  is  not  appreciated  where  it  grows  easily. 

109.  CASSIA.  A very  large  genus  of  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs,  represented  in  this  Province  by  10  or  12  species  of  useless  half-ligneous  shrubs  or  shrublets  of  no  importance 

except  such  as  is  attached  to  them  in  native  medicine  and  superstition.  They  have  paripinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes,  clusters,  solitary  flowers,  or  terminal 
panicles  of  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  5-parted,  the  segments  often  unequal,  imbricate.  Petals  5,  hardly  equal ; stamens  5,  7,  ro,  in  the  latter  case  the  upper 
3 often  smaller  and  effete,  all  basifixed  and  dehiscing  by  terminal  pores.  Ovary  elongate ; ovules  many ; legume  terete  or  flattened,  many-seeded,  dehiscent  or 
indehiscent. 

' Named  after  Major  Frere  d’Andrade,  Governor-General  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique,  whose  active  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Province  and  its  resources  has,  among  its  other  results,  been 
productive  of  this  book. 

5 A.  arborea.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  magna  ; foliis  alternis,  imparipinnatis,  7-10  c.m.  longis,  4-5  c.m.  latis,  primo  ferrugineis,  demum  glabrescent  thus  ; foliolis  circitcr  1 1,  plus  minus  oblique  ovatis  ellipticis 
vel  oblongis,  plerumque  in  mucrontm  obtusum  reflexum  productis,  2-2'5  c.m.  longis,  1 c.m.  latis,  stipite  2 m.m.  longo  praeditis ; panicula  dilTusa,  apicali  vcl  axilluri,  10-20  c.m.  longa,  ct  lantum  non  lata ; floribus 
| c.m.  latis,  odoratis ; gemmis,  inflorescenlia,  calycc,  ovario  el  fructu  pubescentia  ferruginea  subtili  vestitis.  Per  provinciam  frequens,  praccipuc  in  parte  nustrali.  Sim  6141.  Tail.  XXVI, 
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RAITHTWTA  Trees  or  climbing  shrubs  easily  recognised  by  the  leaves  which  appear  to  be  simple  and  2-lobed,  but  are  formed  of  2 leaflets  connate  along  them  upper 
rrc  BAUHINIA.  Tree « shru  y g ^ es  Calyx-tube  various,  its  limb  either  of  5 free  segments,  or  split  at  one  side 

TJttTSZZL.  Petals  5,  clawed,  nearly  equal,  white,  red,  or  purplish.  Stamens  to  or  fewer,  perfect  or  some  .mperfect,  wtth  free  or  almost 
free  slender  unequal  f, laments,  and  versatile  anthers  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  stalked,  several  or  many-ovuled.  Pod  flat,  woody,  dehiscent  or  indehtscent 
[everSsetded  ' Ss flattened,  albuminous.  A large  tropical  genus,  widely  dispersed,  t tree,  , shrub,  and  3 sub-scandent  shrubs  are  included  I in  the  F ora  of 
Tr  nical  Africa  " as  from  Mozambique  district.  The  tree  I found  in  abundance  in  the  tropical  districts,  together  with  what  appeared  to  e on  y P 
of  straggling  shrubs  all  passing  under  the  one  name  Masi-kesi ; in  the  extra-tropical  districts  only  1 species  was  observed,  a small  straggling  shrub  used  or 

.5.  Undelete,  in  the  M’Chopes  and  Lebombo,  but  as  all  except  the  tree  were  without  flowers  or  fruit,  they  were  not  m condition 

for  identification.  . , 

R reticulata  DC  Vtrn  name- to,  n.Masikesi.  A medium-sized  or  small  tree,  seldom  over  ,S  metres  high  and  30  c.m.  diameter  of  stem,  usually  rather  crooked 
^ gnarled  and  though  of  good  nearly  black  timber,  seldom  of  size  and  form  to  be  of  use.  Leaf  8-2  cm.  long,  ,2-18  c.m.  wide,  glabrous  above,  velvety  below, 
about  g-veined.  Young  growth  rusty-tomentose.  Petiole  and  inflorescence  tomentose.  Raceme  terminal  or  opposite  a leaf,  branched.  La  yx- o es  ree,  or  some 
times  cohering.  Petals  white  or  nearly  so,  obovate  and  clawed,  equal,  pubescent  outside.  Stamens  to.  Pod  8-20  c.m.  long,  rys  c.m.  wide,  with  a 3 c.m 
gynophore,  a long  point,  and  a dense  coat  of  dark  velvet.  Seeds  several.  “ The  bark  yields  a lough  fibre;  it  is  also  astringent  and  used  in  Medicine.  Abund 
from  the  Zambesi  northward,  showing  preference  for  open  glades,  though  sometimes  found  in  thick  forest. 

Plate  XLIII.  i,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Medium-sized  pod  ; 3,  Tree,  general  aspect,  reduced. 

1 1 1 BERLIN  I A Unarmed  trees,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves;  panicled  racemes  of  handsome  white  flowers  ; and  long  flat  coriaceous  dehiscent  legumes.  Sepals  5 , petals 

5,  unequal ; Stamens  10,  all  perfect,  connate  at  the  base,  except  one.  Ovary  shortly  stalked ; ovules  6-8 ; buds  enclosed  between  a pair  of  bracteoles.  Several 

species,  all  Tropical  African. 

B acuminata  Sol.  Unknown  to  me,  but  recorded  with  a doubt  from  Rovuma  in  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa.”  It  is  described  as  a tree  7-20  metres  high  almost 
glabrous ’with  simply  pinnate  leaves,  3-6  pairs  of  oval  leaflets  8-24  c.m.  long,  4-12  c.m.  wide.  Flowers  in  terminal  simple  or  usually  corymbosely  panicled  hoary 

racemes ; posterior  petal  ample,  4-8  c.m.  long,  clawed,  with  cristate  margin  ; other  petals  small,  linear,  dilated  or  auricled  below.  Legume  24-30  c.m.  long,  5 c.m. 

wide,  flat,  with  the  ventral  suture  thickened  and  laterally  ridged. 

112  AFZELIA.  Trees  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  terminal  racemes  of  curiously  irregular  flowers,  and  thick  woody  oblong  pods  containing  several  black  seeds,  each  set  in 

a scarlet  or  yellow  aril.  Only  one  species  is  known  to  belong  to  this  Province. 

A.  quanzensis  Welw.  Vern.  names—  I,  Mahogany  ; 2,  Ompow;  4,  15,  Hlafuta,  or  Chaputa;  (Benguelle?  at  Manhica);  5,  6,  7,  8,  Inchenu,  Insena,  Sina,  or  Xina  ; 
10,  Musacosse,  or  Momba  periwede ; 1 1,  Mugoberere.  A medium  sized  or  large  tree  in  accordance  with  locality,  15-20  metres  high,  40-60  c.m.  diameter  of  stem, 
with  a good  bole  and  a spreading  gnarled  crown,  perhaps  regularly  deciduous,  but  the  trees  vary  in  their  leafless  season.  Leaves  glabrous,  dark  green,  shining,  paler 
bei0w  20-30  c.m.  long,  with  about  4 pairs  of  leaflets  which  are  elliptical,  rounded  or  bluntly  pointed  at  the  apex,  shortly  petiolulate,  undulate  and  with  a slender 
rachis,  swollen  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  racemes,  terminal  on  short  leafy  branches,  6-12  flowered.  Sepals  4,  1-5-2  c.m.  long,  convex,  finely  canescent,  the  upper 
smaller.  Vexillum  4 c.m.  long,  narrow  below,  widening  upward  and  with  a sharply  widened  lip  2-5  c.m.  wide.  Other  petals  absent.  Stamens  7,  of  which  3 are 
longer  than  the  others.  Lower  2 occasionally  but  not  regularly  transformed  into  a club-shaped  petaloid  form.  Pistil  longer  than  the  stamens,  4-5  c.m.  long. 
Pod  8-20  c.m.  long,  4-5  c.m.  wide,  12-20  m.m.  thick,  dehiscent,  firmly  woody,  3-8  seeded,  the  seeds  black,  each  set  in  a cavity  in  the  shell,  and  having  a scarlet  cup- 
shaped aril  at  the  base.  Occurs  throughout  the  Province,  nowhere  in  great  abundance,  but  always  forming  a factor  in  forestal  calculations.  Yields  a valuable 
timber,  and  the  seeds  form  a marketable  commodity  as  a curiosity.  A.  Petersiana,  Klotzsch  in  Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.  19. 

Plate  XLV.  1,  Leaf ; 2,  Flowering  shoot,  in  bud  (leaves  removed) ; 3,  Flower  ; 4.  Pod  ; 5,  Seed  ; 6,  Aril ; 7,  Pistil,  nat.  size  ; 8,  Occasional  petaloid  modification  of  lowest  pair  of  short  stamens  ; 

9,  Tree,  general  aspect,  reduced. 

On  the  Lebombo  mountains  near  Estatucne  what  appears  to  be  another  species  of  Afzelia  occurs  as  a shrub  1-2  metres  high  with  a large  rootstock  and  more  rounded 
leaflets  ( - 15,  Ndlebe-in-hlovu),  and  in  the  kloofs  below  another  bush  3-4  metres  high  (4-15  Umseq),  but  neither  of  these  were  found  in  flower  or  fruit. 


Synoptical  and  Specific  Descriptions. 
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1 13.  BRACHYSTEGIA.  Unarmed  trees  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  flowers  rather  small  in  terminal  simple  spicate  dense  racemes  or  axillary  paniculate  confluent 
glomerules.  Flowers  in  bud  enclosed  by  2 bracteoles.  Calyx  reduced  to  several  minute  scales ; petals  absent ; stamens  10-13  ; filaments  somewhat  connate  at  the 
base  ; ovary  5-8  ovulate ; pod  oblong,  compressed,  dehiscent,  woody,  with  a wide  ventral  suture.  Seeds  several,  compressed,  exalbuminous.  A Tropical  African 
genus,  having  fibrous  bark  largely  used  by  the  natives  for  water-boxes,  drums,  &c.,  and  when  beaten  out  and  chewed  it  is  the  only  cloth  available  in  many  places ; 
it  also  contains  tannin  worth  commercial  attention.  By  the  descriptions  I cannot  separate  B.  appendiculata,  Benth.,  which  is  recorded  from  the  Northern  districts 
by  Drs.  Miller  and  Kirk  from  B.  spicseformis. 

B.  spicaeformis,  Benth.  Vern.  names — 5,  6,  Tzontzo,  Tondo ; 7,  8,  M-tamba  ; 10,  Marotta,  11,  Macarara.  The  timber  is  known  with  several  other  timbers  as, 
2,  Pau-ferro  (=  ironwood),  and  the  fibre  as  (2)  Casca-pano.  A tree  10-15  metres  high,  20-40  c.m.  stem  diameter,  with  a rounded  spreading  crown  where  space 
allows.  Young  growth  minutely  pubescent,  soon  glabrous.  Rachis  10  c.m.  long;  leaflets  usually  4 pairs,  4-5  c.m.  long,  shortly  petiolatc  or  almost  sessile, 
obliquely  ovate,  rounded  at  the  point  and  often  with  about  3 veins  from  the  base.  Stipules  linear,  caducous.  Leaves  on  coppice  shoots  twice  as  large,  sometimes 
acute,  and  with  falcate  stipules  15  m.m.  long,  sometimes  with  a transverse  reniform  leafy  appendage  or  auricle  at  the  base  of  each.  “Flowers  subscssile  in  terminal, 
simple,  very  dense,  feruginous,  spiciform,  ovoid  or  oblong  ovoid  racemes  1 or  2 inches  long,  much  exceeded  by  the  leaves.  Involucral  bracteoles  obovate  or 
elliptical  *nc^  l°ng-  Perianth  usually  reduced  to  2 linear  or  lanceolate  ciliate  scales  about  one  line  in  length,  alternating  with  the  bracteoles ; occasionally  a few 
additional  minute  scales  are  present.  Stamens  10-13,  unequally  and  distinctly  monadelphous,  glabrous.  Ovary  laxly  or  substrigose-pilose  on  a stipes  of  its  own 
length ; ovules  7-8.”  Pod  15  c.m.  long,  firmly  woody,  dehiscent,  at  first  densely  velvety,  sharply  and  obliquely  pointed,  compressed,  sharp  one  side,  but  7-10  m.m. 
wide,  with  a more  hardened  and  furrowed  edge  on  the  other.  Seed  flat,  2 c.m.  long,  oblong,  exalbuminous.  Though  not  a large  tree  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  tree  in  the  Province  under  its  present  circumstances ; the  natives  in  the  northern  districts  make  all  their  cloth  from  the  bark  of  this  and  other  species  of 
this  genus ; the  natives  of  M’Chopes  make  all  their  water-baskets,  beer  vessels,  grain  drums  and  cordage  from  its  bark,  and  only  use  another  tree  for  cloth  because 
that  is  more  easily  prepared  ; throughout  the  Province,  north  of  the  Limpopo,  they  use  the  bark  of  this  only  for  making  cradles,  coffins  and  beehives,  and  the 
timber  is  hard  and  durable  and  takes  a part  in  all  domestic  woodwork  construction.  The  water-basket,  an  implement  of  immense  utility  in  the  sandy  districts 
where  water  is  only  obtainable  at  distances  of  several  miles,  is  made  by  ringing  the  tree  at  two  places,  4-5  feet  apart,  cutting  down  one  side  and  removing  the 
piece  of  bark  intact,  the  two  incurved  sides  are  kept  apart  and  in  place  by  skewers,  the  ends  are  doubled  up  and  the  met  edges  sewn  together  at  the  corners,  and  the 
cross  ends  sewn  to  the  skewer  nearest  to  each,  the  sewing  being  done  with  fibre  made  of  itself.  These  baskets  last  well  and  do  not  leak,  and  though  the  removal  of 
the  bark  kills  the  tree,  that  is  of  little  consequence  where  trees  are  abundant.  I saw  water  brought  up  out  of  a well  20  metres  deep  by  a half-inch  rope  of 
the  twisted  bark  of  the  branches,  which  is  also  used  for  hinges  and  wherever  fibre  can  be  used,  and  a piece  subjected  to  a strain  of  400  lbs.  did  not  break,  but, 
of  course,  stretched  out  considerably.  The  bark  also  contains  about  18  % of  tannin,  and  as  there  is  a vast  quantity  of  it  available,  I consider  that  an  extract  might 
be  made  on  the  spot  and  shipped  out  with  considerable  profit,  though  I fear  the  shipment  of  the  bark  itself  cannot  be  done  profitably.  The  seed  is  also  said  to  be 
edible.  The  M’Chopes  country  is  in  many  places  almost  a pure  forest  of  this,  especially  where  extensive  cultivation  was  abandoned  after  Gungunhamas  raid, 
12  years  ago,  and  where  now  a dense  forest  of  seedling  trees  of  this  species,  6-8  metres  high  and  15  c.m.  diameter,  is  already  in  possession  and  ready  for  first 
thinning.  The  utilization  of  this  bark  is  a forest  problem  of  equal  importance  with  the  utilization  of  all  the  timber  in  the  Province,  and  well  deserves  skilled 
management,  and  may  some  day  bring  a large  revenue.  The  tree  is  abundant  from  the  Limpopo  to  Inhambane,  and  frequent  in  the  forests  further  north.  It  was 
not  noticed  in  Lourenzo  Marques  district,  and  if  present  at  all  is  scarce  there.  The  large  beans  have  not  so  far  been  experimented  on,  but  will,  I think,  be  found 
to  contain  a lot  of  tannin,  and  are  produced  in  enormous  quantities  and  weigh  well.  The  regrowth  is  excellent  everywhere,  and  the  tree  is  inclined  to  monopolise 
suitable  districts.  Found  also  in  Zanzibar  and  Angola. 

Plate  XLII.  i,  Branch  with  pod  ; 2,  Section  of  pod  ; 3,  Seed  ; 4,  Section  of  same  ; 5,  Water-basket,  made  of  bark  (reduced) ; 7,  Ring  of  bark,  as  used  (reduced) ; 8,  Half  of  pod,  with  seeds. 

B.  oblonga.  (New  species)1  Vern.  name — 10,  Mondi  (not  Moondi).  A medium-sized  tree  common  around  Arenga  and  elsewhere  in  Magcnja  da  Costa,  15-20  metres 
high  and  with  stem  diameter  of  30-50  c.m.  Rachis  15  c.m.  long,  slender,  furrowed,  somewhat  pubescent,  with  about  8 pairs  of  sessile  oblong  glabrous  leaflets  4 

* Brachystegia  oblonga.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  15-20  m.  alta ; caule  30-50  c.m.  diam.  ; rachi  15  c.m.  longa  gracili  sulcata  subpubcsccntc  ; foliolis  circa  8-jugis,  scssilibus  supra  atro-viridibus  nitidis 
infra  pallidis  glabris  oblongis  4 c.m.  longis  15  m.m.  latis,  basi  oblique  rotundatis,  apice  rotundatis  vel  subquad ratis,  lateribus  cx  :cquo  dislunlibus;  venis  pinnatis,  vena  inferiore  in  facie  inferiorc  aliis  majore  ; 
stipulis  falcatis  auriculatis.  Inflorescentia  haud  visa.  Fructu  cuneato,  basi  I 'J  c.m.  lata,  apice  4 c.m,  lato,  oblique  rostrato,  altero  margine  tenui  altcro  1 c.m.  lato  acute  bicarinato.  Species  cognosccnda  foliorum 
forma.  Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  5574. 
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c m lone  15  m.m.  wide,  obliquely  rounded  at  the  base,  the  sides  parallel  and  rounded  or  somewhat  square  at  the  apex.  Stipules  falcate  and  auricled. 

n'innate  buUhe  lower  vein  on  the  lower  side  stronger  than  others.  Leaflets  dark  green  and  shining  above,  pale  under.  Inflorescence  not  seen.  Pod  cuneate  5 

cT  ^de  blbw  rc.m  wide  at  top,  obliquely  rostrate,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  stalk,  narrow  on  x margin  but  1 

Distinguished  from  the  other  species  by  the  leaf  form  which  in  this  is  very  constant.  Bark  used  for  same  purposes  as  that  of  B.  sptcaeformis.  S 5574- 

B tamarindoides,  Welw.  Vern.  name- io,  Mtagata  or  mutagata.  A nearly  glabrous  tree  10-15  metres  high,  with  30-45  c.m.  stem  diameter  and  a branched  spreading 
crown  Young  growth  pubescent.  Rachis  15-20  c.m.  long  with  15-20  sessile  lanceolate-obtuse  leaflets,  gradually  narrower  upward,  rounded  or  pointed,  5-6  c.m. 
long,  S-.2  m.m  wide  with  an  unequal  base,  the  lower  lobes  overlapping  on  the  rachis.  Venation,  2-3  veined  on  the  lower  side,  pinnate  on  the  upper.  Leafle  s pa  e 
on  under  surface.  Flowers  not  seen,  but  described  as  “ Subsessile,  in  short  dense  ferruginous  racemes  or  glomerules  in  the  upper  axils  or  more  or  confluent  in 
terminal  oblong  panicles  of  1 or  2 inches,  scarcely  overtopping  the  leaves.  Bracts  ovate,  concave  i-i*  lines  long.  Involucral  bracteoles  rotundate,  concave,  about 
2 lines  long.  Perianth  reduced  to  about  5 obovate  or  oblong  ciliate  scales,  1 line  or  less  in  length.  Stamens  10,  glabrous ; filaments  connate  in  a very  s or  ring 
at  the  base.  Ovary  subsessile,  densely  villous ; ovules  about  seven.”  Pod  10-12  c.m.  long,  4 c.m.  wide,  oblong,  pointed,  with  one  thjckedge  and  about  3 seeds , 
2 c.m.  long,  15  m.m.  wide,  flat,  and  dark  brown.  Coppice  shoots  show  leaves  45  c.m.  long,  leaflets  up  to  9 c.m.  long  and  3 c.m.  wide,  but  still  with  the  same  form 
and  have  extraordinary  development  of  the  auricle  of  the  stipule,  with  or  without  a widely  falcate  foliaceous  stipule  2 c.m.  long.  Frequent  in  the  forests  of 
Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra  and  the  bark  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  stated  for  B.  spicreformis.  Sim.  5675. 

B Dectinata.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  name  -10,  Messina.  A large  tree  20  metres  high,  with  straight  clean  white  stem  30-45  c.m.  diameter;  densely  pubescent  twigs 
and  rachis ; and  pectinate  leaves,  10-15  c.m.  long,  having  25  to  35  pairs  of  lanceolate  acute  nearly  glabrous  leaflets  10-12  m.m  long,  2 m.m.  wide  at  the  oblique 
base,  and  tapering  to  the  acute  point.  Leaves  numerous.  Axillary  buds  (inflorescence?)  enclosed  in  short  brown  pubescent  imbricating  scales.  Inflorescence  not 
seen.’  Pods  as  in  B.  tamarindoides  but  smaller,  7-10  c.m.  long,  2-5-3  c.m.  wide,  5-6  m.m.  diameter  at  wide  edge.  Timber  used  for  Marimbas  (Native  pianos),  doors, 
&c.  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra,  not  common.  Sim  6099. 


114.  TAMARINDUS.  Large  unarmed  almost  glabrous  trees,  with  evergreen  abruptly  pinnate,  multifoliate  leaves,  flowers  m simple  or  pamcled  racemes,  and  terete  some- 
what beaded  {through  abortion ) pods  containing  an  edible  pulp.  Monotypic,  widely  diffused  through  tropical  countries,  probably  often  by  cultivation,  but  apparently 
indigenous  in  this  Province  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Tropical  Africa. 

T.  indica,  Linn.  Vern.  names—  1,  Tamarind;  2,  Tamarindeiro ; 10,  Egamsela,  Umqwembe  and  Mamieba.  A large  or  very  large  tree,  often  1 metre  diameter  of  stem 
and  20  metres  high,  with  dense  umbrageous  canopy.  Leaves  8-10  c.m.  long,  2 5 c.m.  wide,  abruptly  pinnate,  with  10-12  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  2 c.m.  long,  5 m.m. 
wide,  rounded  and  mucronate  at  the  apex,  rounded  but  oblique  at  the  base,  and  pale  under.  Racemes  terminal  and  lateral.  Flowers  yellowish  ; Calyx-tube  funnel- 
shaped,  with  4 imbricate  segments ; petals  3 as  long  as  the  calyx  and  2 minute.  Stamens  3,  connate  below,  alternating  with  minute  staminodia.  Ovary  stalked  ; 
Ovules  many.  Pod  2-12  c.m.  long,  1-5  seeded,  somewhat  constricted  between  the  seeds,  or  much  constricted  where  a seed  has  aborted  ; mucronate,  terete,  fleshy, 
indehiscent,  the  flesh  acidulous  and  edible;  seeds  somewhat  flattened,  4 angled,  contained  in  a skin  or  aril,  exalbuminous.  Frequent  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da 
Costa  and  Nhamacurra,  usually  on  ant  heaps,  and  strangely,  the  natives  there  did  not  know  its  pods  to  he  edible  till  I showed  them,  when  they  took  to  them  readily. 
Cultivated  and  naturalised  but  not  indigenous  at  Inhambane. 

1*1. atr  XLVII.  I,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced) ; 2,  Branch,  with  leaves  and  fruits ; 3,  Section  of  pod  ; 4,  Seed. 

1 15.  SCHOTIA.  Trees  with  paripinnate  leaves,  and  short  dense  cymose  axillary  panicles  of  crimson  flowers,  each  flower  1 c.m.  or  more  long.  Calyx-tube  various,  its  limb 
of  4 often  unequal  segments  imbricated  in  aestivation.  Petals  5,  almost  equal,  regular,  rising  from  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube,  imbricate.  Stamens  10,  free  or 
almost  so,  perigynous,  of  two  lengths,  each  alternate  shorter ; the  filaments  slender,  the  anthers  dehiscing  by  longitudinal  slits.  Ovary  stalked,  many-ovuled,  with  a 
long  subulate  style  and  small  capitate  stigma.  Legume  oblong,  flat,  woody,  tardily  dehiscent,  r-several  seeded,  the  margin  keeled  or  somewhat  winged,  the  seeds 
flat,  exalbuminous,  usually  with  an  aril.  Stipules  small ; bracts  and  bracteoles  usually  caducous. 

' Brachystegia  pectinata.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  magna,  20  m.  alta,  caulc  recto  mundo  albo  30-35  c.m.  diam.;  ramuliset  rachi  dense  pubescentibus  ; foliis  permultis,  foliolis  pectinatis  25-35-jugis,  lanceolatis 
acutis  IO-12  m.m.  longis,  basi  obliqua  2 m.m.  lata,  in  mucronem  aculum  productis  ; inflorescentia  haud  visa ; fructibus  iis  B.  tamarindoidis  similibus  nisi  minoribus,  7-10  c.m.  longis,  2 5-3  c.m.  latis.  Magenja  d«* 
Costa  and  Nhamacurra.  Sim  6099. 
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S.  capitata,  Bolle.  Vern.  name— 4,  Mfofof.  A shrub  or  small  tree,  frequent  in  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Maputa,  and  extending  north  to  Inhambane.  Leaves  5-7  c.m. 
long,  with  a distinctly  winged  rachis  and  4-7  pairs  of  glabrous,  shining,  sessile,  obovate  oblong  leaflets  1-2  c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  wide  or  less.  Flowers  numerous  in 

dense  compact  panicles;  sepals,  petals  and  stamens  crimson.  Ovules  about  10.  Pod  5-6  c.m.  long,  3 c.m.  wide,  elliptical,  5-8  seeded,  the  seeds  each  set  in  a 

yellow  aril,  the  valves  breaking  away  and  leaving  the  keeled  circumference  carrying  the  seeds. 

S.  brachypetala,  Sond.  Vern.  names—  i,  Boerbean ; 2,  Boer-boon  ; 4,  Mfofof;  13,  Umgxam  ; 15,  Shimnum-ynan.  A medium  sized  tree,  7-10  metres  high,  with  stem 
30-45  c.m.  diameter,  and  rough  dark  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  10-14  c.m.  long,  7-10  c.m.  wide,  with  about  4 pairs  of  ovate  or  obovate  nearly  sessile  leaflets  3-5  c.m. 
long,  3 c.m.  wide.  Panicles  axillary  and  terminal,  many  flowered,  calyx  crimson ; petals  smaller  than  calyx-lobes ; stamens  exserted,  monadelphous.  Pod 

obliquely  oblong,  5-10  c.m.  long,  4 c.m.  wide,  nearly  flat,  beaked,  margined  on  both  sides,  about  6-secdcd,  with  red  aril  round  the  base  of  each  seed.  Seeds 

varying  in  form  with  available  space.  Frequent  in  the  Lourenzo  Marques  district,  especially  on  the  Lcbombo  Range. 

Plate  LV. 


1 16.  TRACH YLOBIUM.  Trees,  with  the  branches  often  ending  in  single  or  branched  spines,  2-foliate  leaves,  terminal  panicles  of  small  flowers,  and  1-2  seeded  berry-like 
fruits. 

T.  mossambicensis,  klotzsch  (in  Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.,  21,  t.  2).  Vern.  names— 4-8  and  15,  Lulu  or  Nulu,  and  Mahla-banqucnze  . 10,  Napige.  An  erect  tree, 
10-15  metres  high,  with  a spreading  rounded  crown  and  a stem  45-60  c.m.  diameter.  Exceedingly  variable  in  regard  to  pubescence,  sometimes  densely 
grey-pubescent  on  all  young  parts,  sometimes  quite  or  almost  glabrous.  Twigs  zigzag  at  the  nodes  ; in  some  conditions  of  growth  the  branches  mostly  abort  into 
spines,  either  simple  or  more  frequently  2-spined  (apparently  dichotomous),  or  sometimes  several-spined.  Leaves  3-5  c.m.  long,  2-4  c.m.  wide,  ovate  or  ovate 
elliptical,  bluntly  pointed,  oblique  at  the  base,  the  outer  side  longest;  petiole  1-3  c.m.  long,  petiolules  4-6  m.m.  long.  Calyx  tube  short,  with  4 imbricate  segments; 
3 petals  rounded  and  clawed,  other  2 minute.  Stamens  10,  free  or  almost  free ; ovary  surrounded  by  a hairy  ring  at  the  base  ; ovules  4-5.  Fruit  on  a pedicel  1 c.m. 
long,  not  compressed,  4 cm.  long,  2-2-5  c-m-  diameter,  4-5  furrowed,  berry-like,  1-2  seeded,  indehiscent,  and  said  to  be  edible,  though  it  did  not  seem  so  to  me. 
Stone  (or  seed)  4 c.m.  long,  15  c.m.  diameter,  bony.  A tree  with  valuable  hard  timber;  frequent  in  the  extra-tropical  districts;  present  but  less  common  in  the 
northern  districts. 

This  is  included  as  a synonym  under  T.  Hornemannianum,  Hayne,  in  the  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  but  is  quite  distinct  from  the  tree  cultivated  under 
that  name,  in  having  shorter,  wider  leaflets,  always  somewhat  glaucous,  often  canescent,  and  in  the  presence  of  spines.  T.  Hornemannianum  is  credited  with  yielding 
part  if  not  all  of  the  Copal  of  East  Tropical  Africa. 

Plate  LVI.  i,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Vigorous  young  branch,  with  spines  ; 3,  Stone,  cleared  of  desk  ; 4,  Section  of  fruit. 


1 17.  COPIAFERA.  Closely  allied  to  Trachylobium,  but  differing  in  having  no  petals,  the  calyx  divided  to  the  base,  and  fewer  ovules.  The  leaves  are  2-foliate,  and  the 
flowers  axillary,  solitary  or  in  small  racemes.  Seeds  sometimes  arillate. 

C.  gorskiana,  Benth.  (=  Gorskia  conjugata  Bolle  in  Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.,  16,  t.  3).  Vern.  name — 4,  Nulwane.  Seen  only  as  a small  tree,  but  said  to  grow  large, 

much  branched,  and  the  twigs  pubescent  and  often  ending  in  simple,  dichotomous,  or  branded  spines  similar  to  those  of  Trachylobium.  Leaves  a-foliatc,  the 

leaflets  ovate,  very  oblique,  coriaceous,  glaucous,  glabrous,  3 c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide.  Inflorescence  axillary,  or  in  small  axillary  or  terminal  racemes;  flowers  small, 
greenish  ; legume  oblong,  terete,  i-seeded,  3 c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  diameter,  yellow  when  ripe,  said  to  be  edible.  Seen  only  at  Umbelusi,  Lourenzo  Marques  district, 
but  recorded  from  Zambesia  by  Drs.  Peters  and  Kirk  ; the  latter  states  that  the  tree  affords  a good  hard  timber. 

C.  Mopane,  Kirk.  Vern.  name — 16,  Mopane.  Unknown  to  me,  and  not  seen  in  the  lower  Zambesi  forests.  “A  fine  forest  tree,  the  trunk  often  2 ft.  in  diameter; 

extremities  glabrous.  Leaflets  unijugate,  sessile,  elongate-semi-ovate,  outer  margin  nearly  straight  to  the  narrowed  obtuse  apex,  at  right  angles  to  the  basal  margin 

or  semicordiform,  coriaceous,  glandular-dotted  and  minutely  glandular-crenulate,  7-9  nerved,  reticulate,  2-3 A in.  long,  l-ri  in.  broad  at  the  base  ; petiole  1 in.  more 
or  less.  Stipules  oblong  or  ovate,  1-2  lines,  deciduous.  Inflorescence  not  seen,  but  probably  in  short  axillary  racemes.  Pedicels  i i in.  Legume  flat,  thinly 
coriaceous,  rather  obscurely  reticulate,  in  outline  obliquely  semi-circular  or  resembling  a somewhat  lengthened  nautilus  from  the  rounded  gibbosity  beyond  the  scar 
of  the  style  ; 1^-2  in.  long ; gynophore  o,  or  very  short.  Seeds  reniform  or  oblong,  testa  deeply  convolute-corrugate  with  large  resinous  glands  ; cotyledons  contort- 
plicate,  thin,  not  resiniferous.  Near  Bumbo,  Angola,  Dr.  Welurtsch  ! Lupata,  Zambesi,  Dr.  Kirk  ! Dr.  Kirk’s  note  appended  to  our  Specimens  says  that  this  is 
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‘ the  Ironwood  tree  of  the  country,  abundant  in  dry  clay  plains,  forming  large  monotonous  shadeless  forests,  ....  Wood  in  the  heart  dark,  heavy  and  very 
durable,  difficult  to  work.  Leaves  folding  up  at  the  junction  of  the  leaflets,  and  turning  down  at  the  articulation  with  the  stem  ; they  are  thus  shadeless  during  the 
dry  season  at  noon.’  The  fruit  falls  in  September.”  * 

C.  coleosperma,  Benth.  A large  glabrous  tree,  with  2-foliate  petiolate  leaves,  the  leaflets  falcate-ovate,  5-7  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide,  with  pinnate  venation  ; flowers  in 
panicles ; legumes  much  compressed,  semi-orbicular,  glabrous,  2-3  c.m.  long ; seeds  arillate.  Recorded  from  Zambesia  by  Sir  John  Kirk,  who  states  that  in  some 
localities  this  tree  “ has  been  planted  at  least  too  years  ago,”  and  that  the  red  aril  is  used  in  preparing  a nourishing  drink.  Not  seen  by  me  in  the  coast  districts. 
Miss  Gibbs,  in  recording  this  from  Victoria  Falls,  says  “ Evergreen  tree,  wood  red.  Seeds  ex-arillate  in  this  specimen  ; popular  name  ‘ Rhodesian  Teak.’  ” 

118.  ERYTHROPHLCEUM.  Unarmed  trees  with  2-pinnate  leaves  having  alternate  petiolulate  leaflets;  flowers  in  short  dense  racemes ; and  oblong  follicular  legumes 
containing  5-8  compressed  albuminous  seeds.  Flowers  small,  sub-regular.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-fid ; petals  5. 

E.  gnineense,  Don.  A large  tree  12-30  metres  high.  Pinna;  2-4  pairs  15  c m.  long,  each  with  6-1 1 ovate-elliptical  oblique  leaflets  4-12  c.m.  long  ; flowers  crowded  ; 
legumes  6-12  c.m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  broad,  follicular.  “The  bark  is  powerfully  poisonous,  and  is  administered  by  native  tribes  in  widely  remote  regions  as  an  ordeal.” 
Boror,  Zambesia,  Dr.  Peters.  Not  seen  by  me  though  I collected  in  Boror.  Occurs  also  in  Senegambia  and  Sierra  Leone. 

SUB-FAMILY  III.— MIMOSE2E. 

Flowers  regular,  usually  5-mcrous,  often  minute,  in  dense  heads  or  spikes.  Calyx  tubular  below  ; petals  valvate  in  aestivation  ; stamens  10  or  many,  free  or  connate  ; 

ovary  multi-ovulatc  ; leaves  bi-pinnate.  A large  and  widely  dispersed  group,  well  represented  in  this  Province,  mostly  by  trees  and  shrubs. 

ny.  PARKIA.  Flowers  5-merous  congested  in  large  numbers  into  dense  velvety  pear-shaped  heads  terminal  on  the  long  branches  of  a paniculate  terminal  inflorescence. 

Calyx  tubular  with  short  5-lobed  limb,  somewhat  2-lipped.  Stamens  10,  free  from  one  another  but  adnate  to  the  petals  and  calyx-tube.  Pod  oblong,  compressed 
or  sub-terete,  tardily  2-valved;  woody.  Seeds  set  in  pulp,  exalbuminous.  Leaves  bi-pinnate,  leaflets  numerous. 

P.  filicoidea,  Wehv.  Vern.  name — 10,  Mundi  or  Moondi  (not  Mondi).  A very  large  tree  25-30  metres  high,  and  up  to  2 metres  diameter  of  stem,  almost  evergreen, 
the  new  leaves  and  flower-buds  appearing  a week  or  two  after  the  old  ones  fall.  Leaf  2-pinnate,  30-45  c.m.  long,  20-30  c.m.  wide,  with  about  6 pairs  of  pinna;, 
each  having  a terminal  point  on  its  rachis,  and  12-20  pairs  of  opposite  oblique  oblong  leaflets  15-2  c.m.  long,  5-6  m.m.  wide.  Rachis  with  2 glands  below  the 
lowest  pinna;.  Paniculate  inflorescence  15  c.m.  or  more  long,  with  the  flowers  congregated  in  large  numbers  in  congested  pear-shaped  fascicles  7 c.m.  long,  5 c.m. 
wide,  which  are  at  first  enclosed  in  velvety  bracts.  Calyx  1 c.m.  long;  petals  5,  narrowly  strap-shaped,  red;  stamens  10,  free;  pistil  shorter  than  stamens;  ovules 
in  2 rows  about  10  in  each  ; fruit  not  seen,  described  as  “Smooth,  compressed,  though  not  so  much  as  in  the  other  African  species,  or  scarcely  subterete,  10-18  in. 

long,  $ in.  broad,  on  stipes  of  2 in.  more  or  less The  mealy  contents  of  the  legumes  are  eaten,  and  the  crushed  seeds  are  used  in  native  cookery.” 

At  Arenga,  and  through  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra ; also  in  the  Shire  Valley  and  in  West  Africa.  A highly  ornamental  tree  with  beautiful  foliage  and 
curious  inflorescence. 

Plats  XLIV.  i,  Leaf ; 2,  Panicle  ; 3,  Congested  inflorescence  ; 4,  Flowers,  x 5 ; 5,  Stamen,  x 5 ; 6,  Pistil,  x 8 ; 7,  Section  of  same,  x 10  ; 8,  Petal,  x 5. 

120.  ENTADA.  Climbers  or  shrubs  with  2-pinnate  leaves;  spicate  inflorescence;  5-merous  flowers;  10  stamens;  many  ovules  in  each  ovary;  and  coriaceous  or  woody  pods, 
in  some  species  very  large,  which  break  into  indehiscent  1 -seeded  pieces  leaving  the  persistent  margin  entire.  Seeds  compressed,  exalbuminous,  with  a central 
mark. 

E.  scandens,  Benth.  Vern.  names — 1,  Sword  bean;  10,  Mutagusi ; 11,  Mtaburi.  An  extensive  creeper,  growing  near  water  and  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees. 
Leaves  2-pinnate,  with  2 pairs  of  pinnte  and  usually  a tendril  as  termination  of  the  rachis.  Leaflets  on  the  pinnae  2-4  pairs,  ovate  or  obovate,  oblique,  glabrous,  5-7 
c.m.  long,  or  the  lower  ones  smaller.  Spike  axillary,  20-30  c.m.  long,  pubescent ; flowers  bracted ; bean  many-seeded,  about  1 metre  long,  8-10  c.m.  wide,  with 
wavy  margins  and  nearly  square  pieces.  Seed  3-4  c.m.  across,  1 c.m.  diameter.  M’Chopes  and  Magenja  da  Costa.  The  liber  is  used  for  rough  cordage. 

' “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  II.  315. 
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E.  Wahlbergii,  Harv.  A glabrous  climber,  leaves  with  2 pairs  of  pinnae,  each  with  4-18  pairs  of  linear  oblong  leaflets  1-2  c.m.  long.  Inflorescence  in  axillary  or 
terminal  spikes  or  these  together  forming  a panicle.  Flowers  red.  Pod  flat,  10-15  c.m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  wide,  with  constrictions  at  the  margins  between  the  seeds. 
Rovuma  River. 

E.  Kirkii,  Oliver.  A glabrous  climber,  with  about  4 pairs  of  pinna;,  each  with  10-12  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  2 c.m.  long,  6-7  m.m.  wide.  Flowers  white,  in  dense  spikes. 
Pod  40-60  c.m.  long,  7-9  c.m.  wide,  the  joints  broader  than  long,  the  valve  swollen  over  the  seed.  Zambesia,  from  the  coast  to  Tete.  Dr.  Kirk. 

E.  sudanica,  Schw.  A bush  with  leaves  30  c.m.  long,  5-8  pairs  of  pinna;,  14-20  pairs  of  oblong  glabrous  or  thinly  pubescent  leaflets  2 2 5 c.m.  long.  Spikes  6 to  15 
c.m.  long,  flowers  )ellowish,  almost  sessile.  Pod  20-35  c-m-  l°ng.  3'5  c.m.  broad,  constricted  on  both  margins  between  the  seeds;  seeds  many,  115  c.m.  diameter, 
the  sections  of  the  pod  much  wider  than  long.  Zambesia. 

E.  natalensis,  Benth.  Vern.  names  4,  i-kano,  and  Kakatlwaan.  A vigorous  climber,  the  stems  and  petioles  armed  with  hooked  prickles;  leaves  with  5-7  pairs  of 
pinna  each  with  about  12  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets.  Pod  12-15  c-m>  long,  3 c.m.  wide,  glabrous,  many-seeded.  A forest  weed,  making  such  a dense  mass  as  to  kill 
the  trees  on  which  it  hangs,  and  most  difficult  for  a person  to  get  through  if  near  the  ground.  Frequent  in  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  the  Province. 

121.  TETRAPLEURA.  Trees  with  alternate,  bi-pinnate,  glabrous  leaves,  spicate  inflorescence,  stamens  10,  anthers  with  an  apical  gland  and  4-sided  indehisccnt  legumes. 

Several  species  are  West  African,  as  is  also  the  following 

T.  obtusangula,  Welw.  M.S.S.  (“Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  II.,  331).  Vern.  name — 10,  Mseriale.  An  erect  tree  10-15  metres  high,  with  stem  30-45  c.m.  diameter, 
and  abundant  glaucous  fernlike  foliage,  as  seen  from  below.  Leaves  2-pinnate,  with  3-4  pairs  of  pinnae,  each  having  about  8 leaflets  on  each  side,  alternate,  shortly 
petioled,  obovate  or  elliptical,  1*5-2  c.m.  long,  1-1*5  c-m-  wide,  green  above,  glaucous  below,  the  rachis  and  petiole  slender,  wiry,  brown,  glabrous;  the  secondary 
rachis  swollen  at  the  base.  Inflorescence  not  seen.  Pods  7-12  c.m.  long,  2-2*5  c.m.  wide,  4-sided  or  somewhat  4-ridgcd,  pointed  brown,  firmly  leathery, 
several-seeded,  and  showing  a nearly  square  section.  Frequent  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra,  highly  ornamental,  and  said  to  have  a hard, 
black,  useful  timber. 

Plate  LVII.  i,  Leaves ; 2,  Pod  ; 3,  Section  of  same. 

122.  PROSOPIS.  Trees  with  bi-pinnate  leaves,  spicate  inflorescence,  and  subterete  indehiscent  pods  with  septa  between  the  seeds.  Mostly  American  ; the  pods  of  some 

used  as  cattle-feed. 

P.  (?)  Kirkii,  Oliv.  Unknown  to  me;  described  in  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  as  “A  large  tree  ; extremities  unarmed,  glabrous  or  obsolete-puberulous,  slightly  furrowed 
when  dry,  with  pale  ashen  bark.  Pinnae  6-7  jugate,  with  a sessile  gland  between  the  pinna;,  rachis  puberulous  above.  Leaflets  10-17  jugate,  subsessile,  oblong, 
obtuse,  minutely  pubescent,  inch  long,  1 line,  more  or  less  broad.  Flowers  in  solitary  axillary  spikes  4-6  in.  long  (apparently  insect-punctured  in  our 
specimens).  Legume  5-8  in.  long.  1 in.  broad,  flat,  coriaceous,  circinate,  with  a short  hooked  apiculus.  Seeds  compressed,  ovate,  with  a shining  testa  and 
faint  areole  on  each  side,  separated  by  narrow  interposed  cellular  partitions  of  the  endocarp.  Albumen  o.  Shire  River,  Zambesi-land  ; Dr.  Kirk.” 

123.  DICHROSTACHYS.  Flat-topped  trees  or  shrubs,  closely  resembling  in  general  appearance  species  of  Acacia,  and  having  axillary  single  spines  often  present, 

2- pinnate  leaves,  numerous  small  sessile  leaflets,  spicate  inflorescence,  the  upper  flowers  hermaphrodite,  the  lower  flowers  barren,  and  the  pods  twisted,  linear,  flat, 
indehiscent  or  opening  irregularly  ; seeds  albuminous. 

D.  nutans,  Benth.  Vern.  name — 4,  Sasana.  A small  tree  2-4  metres  high,  having  solitary  axillary  straight  slender  spines  5 c.m.  long  on  the  larger  branches,  and 
occasionally  short  hooked  stipulate  prickles  in  pairs  on  the  slender  twigs.  Leaves  bi-pinnate,  3-5  c.m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  wide  ; pinna;  3-5  pairs,  leaflets  7-12  pairs,  each 

3- 5  m.m.  long,  linear.  Spike  7-10  c.m.  long,  lower  part  nearly  an  inch  wide,  with  pink  filaments,  upper  part  narrower,  fertile,  yellow.  Pods  numerous  in  clusters, 
much  twisted,  1 c.m.  wide,  5-12  c.m.  long.  Abundant  in  the  thorn-veld  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Province,  extending  also  through  Natal ; in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Province  it  is  present,  but  less  abundant,  and  it  occurs  widely  distributed  through  Tropical  Africa.  Timber  very  hard  and  dark,  but  too  small  to  be  of  other  use 
than  fuel.  Bark  very  rough,  dark  grey,  deeply  fissured,  and  more  or  less  netted  in  deep  ridges  ; foliage  deep  green. 

Plate  XXXVIII.  A.  1,  Branch  ; 2,  Cluster  of  pods ; 3,  Flower  spike  ; 4,  One  pod  ; 5,  Tree,  general  habit  (much  reduced) ; 6,  Seed. 
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D.  major,  (New  species.)'  Vern.  name — 4,  Tanga.  A tree  3-6  metres  high,  with  rather  a flat  crown.  Branches  set  with  stout  single  axillary  leaf-bearing  spines  3-5 
c.m.  long;  leaves  15  c.m.  long,  7 c.m.  wide;  rachis  pubescent,  with  a gland  at  each  pair  of  pinnae;  pinnae  about  6 pair,  4-5  c.m.  long,  leaflets  10-12  pairs,  oblong, 
7-10  m.m.  long,  2 3 m.m.  wide.  Stipules  pubescent,  very  caducous.  Spike  fertile  at  the  top  only.  Pods  numerous,  much  twisted,  8-»o  c.m.  long,  1*5  c.m.  wide,  flat. 
Frequent  in  the  thorn-veld  of  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Maputa  up  to  the  Lebombos.  Sim  6248. 

I’l-ATE  XXXVI.  A.  1,  Leafless  branch,  with  spines  ; 2,  Leaf ; 3,  Spike,  after  flowering  ; 4,  Fruit  fascicle  ; 5,  Stipule,  x 2. 

[ Index  Kewensis  also  retains  D.  Forbesii,  Bcnlh.  and  D.  Kirkii,  Bcnth  (in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XXX.,  1875,  383),  as  Tropical  African.  The  former  is  said  in  FI.  Trop.  Afr.  to  be  from  Delagoa  Bay 
and  to  be  ‘ nearly  allied  to  D.  nutans,  differing  in  the  fewer  pinnx  of  the  leaves  and  one  or  two  other  characters  of  doubtful  constancy,”  while  of  the  latter  I have  no  information.] 


124.  ACACIA.  Trees,  shrubs  or  climbers,  usually  prickly  or  spine-bearing,  having  bi-pinnate  leaves  and  clusters  or  spikes  of  small  yellow,  often  polygamous  flowers,  either 
axillary  or  arranged  in  terminal  panicles.  Calyx-tube  very  short,  or  sepals  free.  Petals  5 or  fewer,  more  or  less  connate.  Stamens  numerous,  free.  Ovary  several 
or  many-ovuled.  Pod  compressed  or  flat,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent.  A vast  genus,  present  in  most  warm  countries,  but  most  numerously  represented  in  species  in 
Africa  and  Australia.  Ihe  bark  and  pods  of  many  species  are  rich  in  tannin;  others  yield  gums,  while  from  various  species  valuable  firewood  and  timber  are 
obtained.  I he  Australian  “Black  Wattle”  (a  decurrens)  is  now  largely  cultivated  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  for  its  bark  and  timber.  In  several  Australian  species 
the  pinna;  and  leaflets  are  suppressed,  and  the  main  rachis  modified  into  a leaf-like  phyllode. 


. albida,  Delile.  Vern.  names  4,  Newapf,  and  Bolc-la.  A large  tree,  15-25  metres  high  and  with  stem  up  to  60  c.m.  diameter.  Spines  in  pairs,  stipular,  straight,  stout 
below,  1-3  c.m.  long.  Foliage  and  bark  light  grey,  leaves  7 c.m.  long,  pinnae  4-5  pairs,  leaflets  8-12  pairs;  leaflets  oblong,  5 m.m.  long,  1-5  m.m.  wide,  ultimately 
glabrous.  Inflorescence  spicate;  spikes  7 c.m.  long,  axillary,  single,  or  2 together  on  short  branchlet;  flowers  very  light  yellow  or  nearly  white.  Petals  free  nearly 
to  the  base,  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Pods  10-12  c.m.  long,  25  c.m.  wide,  flat  but  much  twisted  and  bent,  mucronate  at  the  rounded  apex ; base  oblique; 

peduncle  1-2  c.m.  long.  Bark  light  grey,  woody  or  corky,  with  a general  smooth  appearance ; timber  grey,  light,  coarse-grained,  fit  for  fuel  only,  and  not  good  for 

that.  Seedlings  canescent  or  light  grey  puberulous,  very  much  branched  horizontally,  and  set  with  stipular  straight  sharp  prickles  1-2  c.m.  long.  Frequent  at 
mbelusi  and  throughout  the  alluvial  deposits  in  the  thorn-veld  south  of  the  Limpopo  (extra-tropical);  less  common  in  Zambesia. 

Plate  XXXIV.  i.  Branch  ; 2,  Pods  ; 3,  Spike  ; 4,  Flower,  x 5 ; 6,  Tree,  general  aspect  (much  reduced). 

Prof.  Oliver  (FI.  I rop.  Afr.)  doubtfully  refers  to  this  the  A.  mossambicensis  of  Bolle  (Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.  1-5)  with  the  remark— “ I do  not  observe  any 

character  m the  published  description  by  which  it  differs,  excepting  in  the  absence  of  spines.  This  however  occurs  occasionally  in  A albida.” 


A.  mgrescens,  Oliv.  Vern.  names—, 3,  Knopjesdoorn ; 4.  Mkaia.  A glabrous  tree  6-15  metres  high,  with  straight  stem  20-30  c.m.  diameter;  thorns  in  pairs,  stipular, 
ra  12  m.m.  long,  hooked,  always  present,  growing  with  age  into  knobs  3 c.m.  deep,  each  with  the  sharp  hooked  thorn  on  top.  Leaves  glaucous,  5-8  c.m.  long; 
i.k  11s  witi  one  gland  near  the  base;  pinnae  usually  3 pairs;  leaflets  1 pair  on  each,  1*5-2  c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  wide,  very  oblique  (or  on  coppice  shoots  2-5  c.m.  long 
.m  \m  can  essolique).  Inflorescence  spicate.  Spikes  5-8  c.m.  long,  axillary,  or  3-4  together  on  special  short  branches.  Flowers  numerous,  light  yellow  Pod 
7-10  c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide,  flat,  with  1 c.m.  point ; seed  15  c.m.  wide,  flat.  This  differs  from  the  western  A.  detinens,  which  is  very  similar  in  foliage,  in  its  spicate 
in  orescence.  I his  tree  covers  large  stretches  of  country  in  Maputa,  Lourenzo  Marques,  Marracuene,  and  part  of  Gaza,  usually  as  almost  pure  open  forest  with 
bare  stems  and  grass  underneath,  forming  splendid  cover  and  grazing  for  game  and  stock.  The  tree  is  the  most  valuable  forestal  asset  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
rovince,  laying  a \a  ua  e durable  dark  hardwood  which  has  been  in  demand  for  Transvaal  mining  purposes  since  the  railway  was  opened  through;  on  this  account 
T %T  m S°  far  aS  11  is  easily  oblainable  near  the  ™in  line  of  railway,  but  a very  large  quantity  still  remains  along  the  Swaziland  railway 

nrohibit in!  ! f m l 7/  T*  l°  get  develoPment  lines  Put  down  tbere  at  some  future  time.  Meantime  the  Government  has  issued  a proclamation 
I 1 b 1 the  felhng  of  thls  kind  for  the  Present ; a wise  step  until  it  is  in  a position  to  collect  license  fees,  or  royalty,  upon  the  timber  so  used. 

nth„  snp  rhe  tree  ™USt  havc  a"  unusual  I,ower  of  "'ithslanding  fire,  for  the  grass  is  burned  through  the  whole  district  every  year,  and  I presume  this  burning  is  the  cause  why 

1°  t,U|>0n  flat  fry  “ Plains'  and  iS  abSent  from  m0ist  *0“  or  river-sides.  A variety  has  been  separated®  under  the  name 

A.  mgrescens,  pallens,  Benth.,  and  has  stnee  been  ratsed  to  spec.fic  rank,  as  A.  pallens,  Rolfe ; what  its  distinguishing  characters  are  I have  not  learned,  but  Mr.  J. 

bases  pinn^r^Sat  3'5  Mt.  longis  in  axillis  folio, am  annatis ; foliis  15  cm.  longis,  , cm.  tatis  , rachi  pubescente,  ad 

ferlili ; leguminibus  multis,  contortis,  8-10  c m longis  is;  cm  htis  olanis  Kr/n  1 J.U*»IS*  0 onS*sJ  7-,cl  m.m.  longis,  2-3  m.m.  lalis  ; stipulis  pubescentibus  caducis;  inflorescentia  spica,  apicem  versus 

, o 10  c m.  longis,  1 5 c.m.  latis,  plams.  I'requens  in  dumetis  aculeatis,  Lourenzo  Marques  et  Maputa  ad  Lebombos.  Sim  6248.  Tab.  XXXVI.  A. 
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Burtt-Davy,  in  his  Notes  on  Some  Transvaal  Trees  and  Shrubs,” ' says  : — “Acacia  pallens,  Rolfe  (A  nigrescens  var.  pallens,  Benth.)  The  type  specimens,  both  of  A.  nigrescens 
and  of  var.  pallens , are  from  Zambesia,  and  in  each  case  they  are  very  incomplete.  Additional  material  from  the  Transvaal  enables  Rolfe  to  separate  the  latter  as  a distinct 
species  to  which  all  our  material  so  far  collected  appears  to  belong.  I have  incomplete  winter  specimens  from  Topsi,  Bechuanaland,  which  may  belong  to  A.  nigrescens,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  definitely  until  foliage  has  been  collected  from  the  same  locality.  This  is  one  of  our  most  important  timber  trees,  and  is  largely  cut  for  mine-props  under 
the  name  Knopjies-doorn  or  um-kai.  1 he  prickles  persist  for  many  years  on  the  main  trunk,  and  branches,  effectually  arming  the  tree,  though  to  what  advantage  is  not  evident. 
The  type  of  ‘var .pallens  is  from  opposite  Pita,  near  Senna,  Zambesia,  April,  1S60,  Kirk,  201,  a tree  30  feet,  very  hard  heavy  wood,  used  for  clubs.”  I did  not  find  this  species 
in  Zambesia,  but  may  not  have  been  far  enough  up-country  for  it,  and  in  the  thorn-veld  of  the  south  I saw  only  one  form,  except  in  so  far  as  differences  occur  through  vigorous 
or  poor  growth,  coppice  shoots,  &c. 

Plate  XXXIII.  B.  i,  Branch  ; 2,  Pinna  of  Coppice  shoot ; 3,  Pod  ; 4,  Thorn  ; 5,  Seed. 

A.  Welwitschii,  Oliv.  Vern.  names — 3,  Aapjesdoorn  ; 4,  Mkaia.  A glabrous  tree  5-10  metres  high,  20-30  c.m.  diameter  of  stem.  Thorns  in  pairs,  apparently  slipular, 
always  present,  1-1*5  c<m>  l°ng>  hooked,  stout.  Leaves  7-8  c.m.  long;  pinnte  3-4  pairs;  leaflets  5-7  pairs,  lax,  7 m.m.  long,  4 m.m.  wide,  elliptical;  rachis  with  a 
gland  below  the  lowest  pinnae.  Inflorescence  spicate;  spike  5 c.m.  long,  axillary,  or  panicled  at  the  end  of  a branch.  Pod  10-12  c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide,  rounded 
at  the  base,  rounded  and  bluntly  pointed  at  the  apex,  nearly  flat,  about  6-seeded,  very  shortly  stalked.  Seeds  oblong,  1 c.m.  long.  Frequent  in  the  thorn-veld, 
mixed  with  A.  nigrescens,  and  enjoying  the  same  native  name  and  reputation  for  its  timber,  which  also  is  used  in  mining.  About  Machava  the  tree  seems  more  vigorous 
than  further  inland,  and  has  frequently  up  to  7 pairs  of  pinnre.  It  is  recorded  from  Zambesi,  below  Tete,  but  I did  not  find  it  in  the  lower  Zambesian  districts. 

Miss  Gibbs,  in  recording  it  from  Victoria  Falls,  where  it  is  the  only  Acacia  mentioned  by  her,  says : - “ Large  tree,  with  flat  crown.  Flowers  pink,  with  pink 
rachis  to  raceme.”  Although  hardly  in  flower  during  my  visit  I believe  the  flowers  to  be  yellow. 

Plate  XXXVII.  B.  1,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Spike;  3,  Tree,  general  aspect  (much  reduced). 

A.  glaucophylla,  Steud.  Vern.  name — 10,  Egamosena,  which  name  is  used  for  several  thorny  Acacias.  A large  tree  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa,  without 
branches  below.  Younger  parts  finely  pubescent,  older  parts  glabrous.  Spines  in  pairs,  apparently  stipular,  5 m.m.  long,  recurved.  Leaves  with  about  6 pairs  of 
pinnje,  each  with  about  12-16  pairs  of  leaflets.  Leaflets  about  1 c.m.  long,  2 m.m.  wide,  very  oblique  at  the  base,  and  with  the  vein  near  the  upper  margin. 
Inflorescence  spicate;  spikes  axillary,  4-5  c.m.  long.  Pods  variable  in  outline,  usually  10-12  c.m.  long,  2-2-5  c.m.  wide,  rounded  and  suddenly  pointed,  sometimes 
more  narrow  or  with  a waved  margin,  about  6-seeded,  flat,  coriaceous,  reticulated,  glabrous  when  mature.  Seeds  1 c.m.  wide,  nearly  circular,  compressed. 

Plate  XL.  B.  1,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Pinnule,  x 4. 

A.  purpurea,  Bolle  in  Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.,  1,  6.  Unknown  to  me,  but  described  as  “a  small  tree  from  Zambesia,  with  green-grey  tomentose,  or  thickly  pubescent 
extremities.  Leaf-rachis  pubescent,  with  concave  sessile  glands  between  the  pinnae,  which  are  in  8 pairs ; leaflets  12  jugate,  very  shortly  petiolulate,  oblong,  obtuse, 
thinly  pilose,  3 lines  long,  ij  lines  broad.  Spikes  equalling  the  leaves,  dense,  pilose.  Flowers  purple.  Calyx  hairy,  with  finely  pointed  teeth.  Petals  free  nearly 
to  the  base.  Legume  not  seen.  I do  not  know  this  plant,  nor  have  I identified  it  among  Dr.  Kirk’s  collections.  I)r.  Bolle  puts  it  in  Mr.  Bentham's  section 

Vulgates- DiacanthaeP  - 

A.  rostrata.  (New  species.)*  Vern.  names—, 3,  Aapjesdoorn ; 4,  Mkaia.  Usually  a much-branched  shrub  2-4  metres  high  ; occasionally  a tree  of  considerable  size. 
Two  hooked  thorns  5-10  m.m.  long,  apparently  stipular,  tend  upward  ; 1 larger  thorn  up  to  1 "5  c.m.  long,  somewhat  hooked,  tends  downward  below  tile  bud.  This 
is  consequently  one  of  the  worst  Acacias  for  detaining  passengers,  as  upward  and  downward  thorns  both  catch.  Leaves  710  c.m.  long  ; the  rachis  pubescent,  with 
2 or  more  glands  toward  the  base;  pinnae  about  7 pairs  ; leaflets  about  14  pairs,  4-7  m.m.  long,  15  m.m.  wide.  Inflorescence  spicate.  Spike  5 c.m.  long.  Pod 
7-10  c.m.  long,  2-2*5  c.m.  wide,  the  middle  part  oblong,  tapering  to  the  narrow  base,  and  also  tapering  to  the  1-2  c.m.  beak,  flat,  with  thin  reticulated  valves  and  1 5 
seeds.  Frequent  in  the  thorn-veld  of  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Maputa,  usually  in  moist  depressions  ; when  large  used  along  with  other  kinds  known  as  Mkaia  and 
not  distinguishable  in  its  timber  from  them  Sim  6263. 

Plate  XXXVII.  A.  1,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Spike  ; 3,  Tree,  general  aspect  (much  reduced). 


• Kew  Bulletin  No.  4.  19°8,  page  159- 


'Prof.  Oliver  in  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  II.,  343. 


3 Acacia  rostrata.  (Sp.  nov.)  Frutex  ramosus,  2-4  m.  altus,  nonnunquam  arbor  magna,  stipulis  hamatis  acutis,  altcro  5-10  m.m.  longo  sursum  flexo,  allero  majorc  1 ’5  c.m.  longo  deflexo  aculeata  ; fol 
7-10  c.m.  longis;  rachi  pubescente  glandulis  2 vel  pluribus  basin  versus  praedita  ; pinnis  circiler  7-jugis,  foliolis  circitcr  I4\j*>g's.  4-7  m'm-  lonKis-  Ialis  : infloresccntia  spica  5 c.m.  longa ; leguminc  7- 

c.m.  longo,  2-2-5  c.m.  lato,  piano,  reticulalo,  media  parte  oblonga,  1-5-spermo.  Frequens  in  dumetis  aculcatis,  plerumquc  humidis,  Lourenzo  Marques  ct  Maputa.  Sim  6263.  Tab.  XXXVII.  A. 


foliis 
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A.  Catechu,  Willd.  Vcm.  nanus — io,  Moroga  and  Nematonga.  A large  or  medium-sized  tree,  having  short,  stout,  recurved  thorns  usually  present  in  pairs.  Leaves 
12-18  c.m.  long,  the  rachis  somewhat  pubescent,  with  a sessile  gland  near  the  base  and  several  between  the  pinnae ; pinnae  many  ; leaflets  many,  smaller  than  those 
of  A.  caffra.  Inflorescence  .spicate;  spikes  axillary,  5-10  c.m.  long,  petals  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Pod  flat,  linear,  about  6-seeded,  10  c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide. 
Zambesia,  scarce.  Mr.  Burtt-Davy,  speaking  of  this  species  in  the  Transvaal  says  : — “Our  largest  species  of  Acacia,  forming  a handsome  and  striking  tree  on  the 
river  banks  of  the  eastern  middle  veld,  between  2000  and  2500  ft.  alt called  ‘ White  Thorn  ’ . . . . tall  trees  with  trunks  up  to  and  2 ft.  diam.” 

A.  caffra,  Willd.,  var.  rupestris.  (New  variety.)'  Vcm.  names — 4,  13,  Tole;  15,  Mutholwane.  Small  tree  with  leaf  15  c.m.  long;  about  14  pairs  of  pinnae;  about  30 
pairs  of  leaflets  to  each  ; rachis  with  gland  near  base  and  between  one  or  more  of  the  upper  pairs.  Stem  somewhat  angular,  with  recurved  prickles  3-7  m.m.  long, 
scattered  on  its  surface.  Inflorescence  spicate.  Spike  7-10  c.m.  long,  seldom  panicled.  Pod  10-12  c.m.  long,  i‘5  c.m.  wide,  pointed,  tapering  to  both  ends,  flat. 
1 he  whole  tree  pubescent.  Probably  corresponds  with  A.  eriadenia,  Benth.,  but  is  not  specifically  distinct  from  A.  caffra.  The  type  of  A.  caffra  was  not  noticed  in 
the  Province  ; it  is  a larger  tree,  usually  near  water,  less  pubescent  and  more  panicled.  The  present  form  is  frequent  on  and  below  the  Lebombos,  in  Maputa  and 
Marracuene,  less  common  nearer  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  not  seen  in  other  districts.  It  occurs  in  the  Transvaal,  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  Sim.  6235. 

Plate  XXXIX.  B.  x,  Leaf  and  spike  ; 2,  Pod. 

A Burkei,  Benth.  Unknown  to  me;  described  by  Harvey,  as: — “Young  twigs  and  petioles  patently  hispid;  prickles  in  pairs  just  below  the  nodes,  recurved;  petiole 
unarmed  or  armed,  and  with  a petiolar  gland  below  the  pairs ; pinnae  3-6  jugate  ; leaflets  5-8  jugate,  obliquely  oblong  or  obovate,  obtuse  or  mucronulate,  the 
younger  villous  at  the  margin  ; spikes  tufted,  loose,  peduncled,  rather  longer  than  the  leaf.  Legume  ? Bark  dark  ashey-brown,  rugged.  Leaflets  drying  pale 
4 lines  long,  1^-2  lines  wide,  the  uppermost  largest  and  obovate.  Spikes  2-3  inches  long.”3 

Mr.  Burtt-Davy,  who  calls  this  Aapjies-doorn  cites,  along  with  Transvaal  localities,  “Manganja  hills,  Zambesia,  fine  tree,  30-40  feet  high;  wood  not  hard  but 
tenaceous,  used  by  natives  for  hoe  handles,  &c\,  Melkr  9 in  Herb  Kew.” 

A.  delagoensis,  Harms.  Concerning  this  species  I know  nothing  beyond  Mr.  Burtt-Davy’s  record, } viz.  “Umbolosi,  Schlechter,  11,718,  in  Herb  Lurich.  Probably 
extends  into  the  low  veld  of  the  Transvaal,  apparently  near  to  A.  Burkei.”  y 


A.  lasiopetala,  Ohv.  Unknown  to  me,  described  by  Prof.  Oliver  as " Extremities  uniformly  softly  hoary-tomentose.  Stipular  spines,  straight  or  subrecurved 
pubescent  nearly  to  the  apex.  Young  leaves,  especially  on  the  rachis,  silky  tomentose ; pinnae  in  14-22  pairs;  leaflets  20-30  pairs,  probably  often  more  numerous’ 
not  wholly  developed  in  our  specimens ; gland  sessile  near  the  base  of  the  rachis.  Peduncles  in  pairs  or  solitary  from  the  lower  axils,  pubescent,  1-2  inches  long’ 
Bracts  obsolete.  Flowers  capitate.  Calyx  pilose  pubescent,  lobes  ovate  obtuse.  Petals  externally  silky,  cohering  | or  § their  length,  about  half  as  long  again  as 
the  calyx.  Ovary  subsessile,  glabrous,  subtruncate  above,  with  an  obliquely  inserted  filiform  style.  Fruit  unknown.  Foot  of  Impemba  Peak,  Shire  River  Dr. 
A i*L’  . Mr:  Bur“-Davy,  who  has  compared  Transvaal  specimens  with  those  from  the  Zambesi  (Buchanan’s),  says:— “In  foliage  and  pubescence  it  is  much  like 
A.  Rehmanmana,  Sch.nz,  but  the  legumes  are  large  and  woody,  in  shape  a little  approaching  those  of  A.  hebeclada,  but  longer,  glabrous  and  shining.  The  bark  is 
quite  diflerent  from  that  of  A.  Rehmanmana,  being  pale  yellow,  soft  and  papery,  at  length  flaking  off.” 

A.  pennata,  Willd.  Vent.  name— 4 Inekwa.  Scandent  by  nature,  erect  when  support  is  absent.  Prickles  scattered  round  the  stem  and  between  the  nodes  often 
numerous,  not  stipular,  recurved,  1 c.m.  long.  Leaf  12-18  c.m.  long  ; the  rachis  often  bearing  prickles  on  its  lower  surface,  and  a gland  on  its  upper  • pinn^io-xc 
pairs  or  not  regularly  opposite,  leaflets  ,5-30  pairs,  7 m.m.  long,  2 m.m.  wide.  Inflorescence  capitate  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles.  Axillary  abordve  branches 
set  with  numerous  small  recurved  prickles,  and  with  tendril  nature  assist  the  scandent  habit,  but  where  there  is  no  support  the  plant  assumes  erect  habit  4-xo  feet 
high  much  branched,  and  with  the  inflorescence  in  lax  terminal  panicles,  with  numerous  capitate  heads  and  eventually  3o  or  more  pods  in  a panicle  Pod  10  ic 
c.m.  long,  2-2  5 c.m.  wide,  thinly  coriaceous,  flat,  many-seeded.  Seeds  oblong,  7 m.m.  long,  dark  brown.  A bad  forest  weed.  Umbalusi;  Lourenzo  Marques  &c 

Plate  XXXVIII.  B. 


• Acacia  caffra,  Willd.,  var.  rupestris.  (Var.  nov.)  Arbor  parva  pubescens  ; cauli  paullo  angulato  aculeis  recurvis  3-7  m.m.  loneis  soarsis  arraato  ■ Mil*  ic  n m t„ r 

“c“  3°J"f 5 * racl“  f-W.  P'°P»  I»»i»  into  pinnies  pnrfila  J imWccn.ia  spies.  7..o  c.m.  long.,  nuo  panicuhla  ■ Luminc  io-,i  c m loll  ,'-Tc  T,’  “’'T* 

Maputa  et  Marracuene,  minus  (requens  versus  Lourenzo  Marques.  Verisimiliter  A.  eriadenia  Benth  Sim  6235.  Tab.  XXXIX.  B.  & 0 12  c.m.  longo,  1 5 c.m.  lato,  acuto,  piano.  Frequens  in 

3 “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,"  II.,  282.  * Kew  Bulletin  No.  4.  1908,  157.  « “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,"  II.,  347. 
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A.  retinens.  (New  species.)  Vern.  names—  4,  Insibebe  or  bebe;  15,  Mshakwe.  A shrub  2-3  metres  high,  or  occasionally  a small  tree,  gregarious  to  the  exclusion  of 

ot  er  in  s.  tipuar  spines  5-10  m.m.  long,  strong,  sharply  hooked,  often  altered  by  insect  parasites  into  hard  swollen  spines  3-4  c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  diameter  with 

t e points  s arp  an  00  e . Leaves  2 5-4  c.m.  long,  with  5-7  pairs  of  pinnae,  each  with  12-14  leaflets  which  are  2 m.m.  long,  linear,  pubescent  and  ciliatc.  All 
young  parts  ense  y puescent,  including  spines,  twigs  and  pods;  with  age  these  become  nearly  glabrous,  Inflorescence  nearly  capitate  on  2-3  c.m.  peduncles 
racte  eow  t e mi  le.  Pod  2 5-4  c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  wide,  straight,  flat,  dehiscent,  with  about  4 compressed  brown  seeds  with  a cordate  spot  bordered  white 
on  each.  Umbelusi  and  Lebombo  (extra-tropical).  A most  adherent  “ Wacht-em-bitje”  said  by  Mr.  Stem  to  be  highly  valuable  for  the  rough  cordage  from  the 
bark,  w 11c  is  too  dear  for  commerce  but  for  durability  is  not  excelled.  The  curious  gall-spines  are  constantly  present  and  are  a curious  development ; galls  of  the 
same  nature  also  occur  occasionally  on  A.  horrida,  and  more  regularly  on  the  exotic  A.  cornigera.  Sim.  6391. 

Plate  XL.  A. 

A.  arabica,  Willd.  Vern.  names  4,Tchanga  or  Chenga;  6,  Shangaira  and  Chicai ; 15,  Isitwete  ; io,  Mungu-m-chcn  and  K.  gamo-sena.  In  this  Province  a flat-topped  tree 

3-6  metres  high  with  a rugged  black  stem,  and  usually  well  supplied  with  straight  white  stipular  spines  5 m.m.  to  7 c.m.  long,  the  larger  spines  up  to  7 m.m.  diameter  at 

base.  Leaves  7-10  c.m.  long ; pinnte  6-S  pairs ; rachis  pubescent ; leaflets  10-12  pairs,  6 m.m.  long,  2 m.m.  wide,  linear-oblong.  Peduncles  clustered,  axillary,  3-7 
c.m.  long,  bracted  rather  below  the  middle,  with  capitate  or  sub-spicate  inflorescence  and  often  a few  flowers  at  the  bracts  ; occasionally  spicate  and  capitate 
inflorescences  occur  on  the  same  branch.  Pod  15  c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  wide,  stipitate,  straight,  moniliform,  glabrous  or  pubescent.  The  type  of  this  species  belongs  to 
North  Africa;  the  South  African  form  is  var.  Kraussiana  characterised  by  long  spines  and  deeply  crenatc  but  scarcely  moniliform,  toinentose  pods.  Seldom 
gregarious,  but  more  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Province,  as  also  throughout  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Africa  than  any  other  species,  Abundant  in  Maputa 
and  Natal;  seldom  of  timber  size,  but  it  makes  first-rate  fuel.  “On  the  Upper  Nile  this  species  attains  a large  size,  the  trunk  measuring  8 or  10  feet  in  girth.  The 
wood  is  used  in  boat-building,  and  the  astringent  pods  are  largely  used  in  tanning.”  From  some  of  the  forms  of  this  tree  the  gum  arabic  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
The  pod  is  known  as,  10,  Messieo  or  Issaeii  or  Ensio. 

Plate  XXXVI.  i,  Branch,  showing  spines;  2,  Pod  ; 3,  Seed  ; 4,  Tree,  (much  reduced) ; 5,  Flowering  branch 

A.  horrida,  Willd.  Vern.  names — 1,  Thorn-tree,  Mimosa;  4,  Mungu  ; 13,  Umnga;  14,  Doornboom  (Cape  Colony) ; Zoet-doorn  (Transvaal).  A glabrous  flat-topped 
tree  usually  spreading  more  than  its  height.  Pinnae  2-4  pairs,  leaflets  8-12  pairs,  linear-oblong.  Inflorescence  capitate;  peduncles  many  together  in  axillary  clusters, 
or  by  the  absence  of  leaves  forming  terminal  panicles,  bracteate  below  the  middle;  flowers  bright  yellow,  sweet  scented.  Pods  5-12  c.m.  long,  6- 12  m.m.  wide, 
straight,  falcate,  or  more  or  less  twisted,  thinly  coriaceous,  glabrous,  dehiscent,  acute,  many-seeded,  compressed,  not  or  hardly  constricted  between  the  seeds.  Spines 
in  pairs,  stipular,  straight,  acute,  from  1-12  c.m.  long,  white.  This  is  the  most  common  species  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Transvaal,  but  is  less  common  in  this 
Province,  and  in  the  low  tropical  districts  absent.  For  illustration  and  uses  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,"  p.  2 1 1,  Plate  LXI. 

Var.  fransvaa/ensis , Davy,  differs  in  being  pubescent  on  its  younger  parts. 

A.  seyal,  Delile.  A small  tree  3-5  metres  high,  usually  growing  in  straggling  fashion  in  dense  impenetrable  masses,  and  occupying  more  or  less  wet  ground.  Spines  2-5 
c.m.  long,  slender,  white;  leaves  5 c.m.  long;  pinnae  3-4;  leaflets  8-20,  5-7  m.m.  long,  2 m.m.  wide  or  less ; peduncles  axillary,  several  from  an  axil,  2-5  c.m.  long ; 
flowers  capitate;  pods  8-12  c.m.  long,  6 m.m.  wide,  much  constricted  between  the  seeds;  valves  thinly  coriaceous.  Too  near  A.  horrida,  from  which  the  more 
constricted  pods  form  the  best  distinction,  and  still  with  a considerable  indescribable  difference  which  any  native  can  recognise.  Frequent  in  Maputa  and 
Marraquene. 

Plate  XXXV.  B.  1,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Flower-head  ; Flower,  x 3. 

A.  natalitia,  E.  Mey.  Concerning  this  species  which  Mr.  Burtt-Davy  collected  on  the  Komati  River,  he  says : — “ Nearly  related  to  A.  horrida,  but  apparently  a valid 
species,  distinguished  by  the  much  narrower  leaflets  and  characteristically  pale  bark,  as  compared  with  the  dark-brown,  almost  black,  bark  of  A.  horrida.  ’ 

A.  hirtella,  E.  Mey.  Vern.  names — 4,  Mungu-manzi ; 10,  Egamosena.  A very  robust  tree,  densely  pubescent  on  the  younger  parts,  with  heavy  dark  green  foliage. 
Spines  in  pairs,  apparently  stipular,  1-5  c.m.  long;  pinnte  about  5 pairs;  leaflets  10-15  pairs,  5-7  m.m.  long,  2 m.m.  wide.  Inflorescence  capitate,  peduncles  several 

'Acacia  retinens.  (Sp.  nov.)  Frutex  2-3  m.  altus,  vel  arbor  parva,  densissime  gregaria,  armata  stipulis  spinosis  5-10  m.m.  longis  vulidis  hamatis,  vcl  viepe  in  gallas  inxcctorum  3-4  c.m.  longas  1 c.m. 
diam.,  apicem  versus  hamatas  mutatis  ; foliis  2-5-4  c.m.  longis,  pinnis  5-7-jugis,  foliolis  12-14-jugis  2 m.m.  longis,  linearibus,  pubcsccntibus  ciliatis;  partibus  junioribus  (ramubs,  spinis,  fructibus  inclusis)  pubcscenlia 
densa  vestitis,  demum  subglabris  ; inflorescentia  sub-capitata  ; pedunculo  2-3  c.m.  longo,  infra  medium  bracteato  ; kguminc  2-5-4  c m.  lnngo,  1 c.m.  Into,  recto,  piano,  circitcr  4-spermo,  debisccnte,  scmimbus 
fuscis  compressis,  macula  cordata  albomarginata  notatis.  Umbelusi  et  Lebombo.  Sim  6391. 
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from  one  axil,  2-5  c.m.  long;  bracted  below  the  middle.  Pod  somewhat  falcate,  10-15  c.m.  long.  1 5 c.m.  wide,  5-6  m.m.  diameter,  with  convex  leathery  valves 
and  6-9  seeds,  which  hang  out  after  the  pod  opens.  Pod  tapering  to  the  base,  roundly  pointed  at  the  apex.  This  tree  agrees  with  Harvey’s  description  (“Flora 
Capensis,"  II.,  281),  but  A.  hirtella  of  my  “ Forests  and  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony”  is  different,  and  is  probably  a still  unnamed  species,  which  was  not  seen  in 
Portuguese  territory.  The  present  species  is  abundant  in  Lourenzo  Marques,  Maputa  and  Marraquene,  and  it  also  occurs  throughout  the  districts  (tropical  and 
extra-tropical)  explored  by  me,  often  as  a fringe  just  above  the  mangroves  on  saline  mud  flats.  Along  with  other  thorny  species  it  shares  the  name  Mungu-m-chen 
(/.<*.,  prickly-thorn). 

PLATE  XXXV.  A.  1,  Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Pod,  open  ; 3,  Section  of  Pod. 

A.  Xanthophloea,  Benth.  Fern.  names — i,  Fever-tree;  4,  Kamba,  Camba,  Shi-kamba,  and  Mhlafunga.  Lofty  tree,  up  to  30  metres  high,  with  stem  to  1 metre 
diameter;  growth  mostly  on  top,  and  on  a few  scattered  branches.  Stipular  spines  usually  present,  in  pairs,  1-4  c.m.  long,  slender,  straight,  acute,  white.  Bark  of 
the  stem  glaucous  green,  smooth.  Leaves  5-15  c.m.  long,  4 c.m.  wide  or  less,  2-pinnate;  rachis  variable  from  terete  to  sulcate,  and  usually  with  one  oblong  gland 
near  the  base  ; pinnae  4-7  pairs,  leaflets  10-15  pairs,  6 m.m.  long  ; the  leaves  and  young  growth  at  first  scaly-pubescent,  but  soon  almost  glabrous.  Inflorescence 
capitate,  heads  globose;  peduncles  3 c.m.  long,  3-bracted  near  the  middle;  many  from  1 axil,  the  peduncles  and  small  leaves  produced  on  abortive  axillary 
branchlets.  Specimens  frequently  occur  where  (by  fungoid  fasciation?)  the  inflorescence  becomes  abnormal,  produced  into  a scattered  raceme  5-7  c.m.  long, 
or  paniculate  through  the  production  of  secondary  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  bracts.  Pods  numerous  from  1 flower,  not  seen  at  maturity.  Several  writers  have 
commented  on  this  tree  not  bearing  fruit.  I think  it  probably  ripens  rapidly  and  falls  without  being  woody,  as  I saw  no  trace  of  old  fruit,  though  flowers  and  young 
fruits  were  abundant.  A stately  tree  with  a ghastly  hue  on  the  stem,  growing  usually  on  flat  clay  soils,  hence  often  co-present  with  malarial  fever,  and  known  as 
fever  tree.  The  timber  seems  sound  when  cut,  but  soon  cracks  badly  and  decays,  and  is  useless  for  most  technical  purposes,  and  subject  to  insect-boring  almost  as 
soon  as  cut.  Frequent  at  Umbelusi,  Matolla,  &c.,  and  seen  at  Chai-chai,  Manjikesi  (scarce  and  only  near  the  pans),  Mutambe,  Inhambane  (extra-tropical), 
Quelimane  and  Nhamacurra,  but  not  in  large  quantity  altogether.  Occurs  also  in  the  Transvaal  low  veld,  Rhodesia,  and  further  north,  and  in  Northern  Nigeria. 

I he  bark  of  the  main  trunk  and  branches  exfoliates  leaving  a layer  of  new  bark  of  yellow  colour  and  powdery  surface,  as  though  covered  with  a lichenoid 
growth  ” 1 Said  to  produce  gum,  but  this  is  not  a noticeable  feature. 

Platb  XLI.  i,  Flowering  branch,  with  normal  inflorescence  ; 2,  Glandon  petiole  ; 3.  Abnormal  inflorescence  ; 4,  Young  pods  ; 5,  Tree,  general  appearance  (much  reduced). 

Several  other  species  of  Acacia  arc  on  record,  unknown  to  me  and  concerning  which  my  information  is  insufficient.  Among  these  are : — 

A.  Petersiana,  bolle  in  Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.  I.  4,  concerning  which  Prof.  Oliver,  in  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  states  that  so  far  as  he  can  judge  it  “must  be  very 
near  A.  spirocarpa.  1 he  fruit  however  is  unknown.  The  leaves  are  described  as  hairy,  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  length,  with  10  pairs  of  pinnae,  leaflets  very  small, 
linear,  in  6-20  pairs.  The  involucel  is  inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  peduncle.”  But  Burtt-Davy  (Kew  Bulletin  No.  4,  1908,  p.  160)  doubts  if  A.  spirocarpa! 
Hochst,  occurs  so  far  south  as  the  Transvaal,  and  refers  his  Transvaal  specimens  to  A.  spirocarpoides,  Engl.,  of  which  I have  no  description.  A.  spirocarpa  is 
characterised  by  exceedingly  twisted  pubescent  pods  and  capitate  inflorescence. 

A.  Rovuma,  Oliv.,  with  spicate  inflorescence,  from  Rovuma  Bay.  See  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  II.  353. 

A.  species , with  spicate  inflorescence,  from  Manganya  Hills,  Zambesi-land.  See  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  II.  353. 

A.  sambesiaca,  Schinz,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burtt-Davy  in  Kew  Bulletin  No.  4,  1908,  p.  159. 


5.  ALBIZZIA.  Flowers  mostly  hermaphrodite ; inflorescence  m capitate  heads  on  peduncles  axillary  on  special  short  branches  or  on  terminal  branches.  Calyx  tubular 
s-toothed  , teeth  equal  Corolla  tubular,  with  a half-spreading  limb  of  5 equal  lobes ; stamens  indefinite,  15-30,  more  or  less  connate  round  the  pistil  in  hermaph- 
rodite flowers  Central  flowers  sometimes  different,  with  short  staminal  sheath.  Legume  dry,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent,  several-seeded.  Leaves  bi-pinnate  Trees 
or  snrubs  with  or  without  spinous  branches.  r 

A*  F°yo!nii,shBootlh'  itivT^cmT  ^ TT  ^ bUShy  °r  flnt  TwiSs  ri8id  ’ stipu,es  6 ^ng,  lanceolate;  inflorescence  axillary  on  the 

the  main  veffi  namllll  to  lri  if  1 pmn*  2 4 Pa,rs’  leaflets  pairs-  at  ^st  obliquely  oblong,  7 x 2 m.m.,  afterwards  linear  through  revolute  margins  ; 

main  vein  parallel  to  and  near  the  upper  margin.  Rachis  with  a gland  below  the  lower  pair  and  between  the  upper  pair  of  pinme ; rachis,  veins  and  margins  of 

1 Burtt-Davy  in  Kew  Bulletin  No.  4,  190S. 
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young  leaves  pubescent,  as  also  the  peduncles  which  are  2-4  c.m.  long,  and  many-flowered.  Petals  united  J their  length.  Staminal  tube  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals. 
Pod  8-15  c.m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  wide,  flat,  thin,  dry,  membranous,  indehiscent,  transversely  streaked,  with  many  hard  brown  seeds  in  separate  sections,  each  seed  with 
a scar  on  each  side  near  the  base.  Abundant  near  Lourenzo  Marques,  seldom  if  ever  of  timber  size.  See  “ Flora  Capensis”  (Harv.  & Sond.)  II.  284. 

Plate  XXXIX.  A.  I,  Flowering  branch;  2,  Fruiting  branch;  3,  Leaflet,  X 3 ; 4,  Flower,  x 2;  5,  Corolla,  opened  out,x3;  6,  Pistil,  x 2 ; 7,  Anther,  X 4;  8,  Seed;  9,  Staminal  column  and 
stamens  ; 10,  Tree,  general  aspect. 


A.  umbalusiana.  (New  species.)1  Fern,  names  4,  15,  Nala-nyaca,  or  Nala.  Shrub  2-4  metres  high,  nearly  or  quite  deciduous,  with  numerous  sharp  spines  5 10  c.m. 
long,  bearing  leaves  and  peduncles;  or  sometimes  a bushy  tree  7-10  metres  high  with  fewer  spines.  Stipules  3 nun.  long,  hardly  prickly.  Leaves  5-8  c.m.  long  and 
wide,  rachis  with  a gland  near  the  base,  pinnte  2-3  pairs,  leaflets  2-5  pairs  7-10  m.m.  long  or  gradually  larger  upward  to  2 c.m.  long,  obliquely  elliptical  or  more  or 
less  trapeziform,  rounded  or  somewhat  pointed.  Peduncles  1*5-3  C.m.  long,  6-12  flowered;  pedicels  3-5  m.m.  long;  calyx  2 m.m.  long  ; corolla  5 m.m.  long,  divided 
at  the  top  only;  staminal  tube  included;  filaments  1*5-2  c.m.  long,  pods  8-12  c.m.  long  1*5-2  c.m.  wide,  rounded  to  a point,  tapering  somewhat  at  the  base,  thin,  flat, 
3-5  seeded,  dehiscent.  Seeds  round,  compressed,  7 m.m.  wide.  Bark  smooth.  Roots  used  for  stomach  medicine.  Frequent  in  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Maputa 
districts  in  the  thorn-veld  and  up  to  the  Lebombos.  Sim  6200. 

PLATE  LV.  A.  1,  Flowering  branch;  2,  Pods;  3,  Flower,  X2;  4,  Staminal  tube  and  stamens;  5,  Anther;  6,  Pistil,  x2;  7,  Upper  leaflets  (occasional  sire). 


A.  mossambicensis.  (New  species.)2  Vern.  name — 4,  Impesha.  A large  tree  12-20  metres  high,  and  60-100  c.m.  diameter  of  stem  with  useless  timber  and  rough  bark 
used  as  ashes  with  snuff.  Leaves  2-pinnate,  rachis  15  c.m.  long  pubescent,  with  a sessile  gland  near  the  base;  pinna;  3 pairs  7-10  c.m.  long,  each  with  rachis  swollen 
at  the  base;  leaflets  3-4  pairs,  the  upper  the  larger,  3-5  c.m.  long,  obliquely  elliptical,  ovate  or  obovatc,  usually  rounded  or  bluntly  pointed  at  the  apex,  tapering  to 
the  2-3  m.m.  petiole  on  the  lower  side  but  parallel  with  the  rachis  or  nearly  so  on  the  upper  side,  and  finely  tomentose  on  the  lower  surface,  but  soon  glabrescent  on 
the  upper.  Peduncles  axillary,  with  10-15  sessile  flowers  on  top.  Calyx  tubular,  4 m.m.  long,  with  short  equal  teeth;  corolla  longer  by  half,  with  short  lobes; 
peduncle,  calyx  and  corolla  densely  pubescent;  staminal  tube  included,  filaments  2 c.m.  long.  Pods  12-18  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide,  shortly  pointed,  rounded  at  the 
base  to  the  1-1*5  c.m.  stipe,  flat,  membranaceous,  8-10  seeded,  and  with  a distinct  margin  on  each  side.  Frequent  throughout  the  Province,  semi-deciduoua,  flowering 
in  early  summer.  Sim  6392. 

Plate  LX.  1,  Leaf;  2,  Pods;  3,  Inflorescence. 


Between  Arenga  and  Bajou,  Magenja  da  Costa  were  trees  leafless  when  seen,  and  with  red  pods,  and  known  locally  as  gamaranga  or  Mukratabo,  which  appear 
to  belong  to  this  species  but  may  be  a different  closely  allied  one. 

A.  fastigiata,  E.  Mey.  Vern.  names — 1,  Flatcrown  ; 4,  Goine ; 5,  M-bezwa  ; 6,  Mo-esu,  or  O-heso  ; 10,  Maranga  ; 13,  Umhlandhloti  and  Ncbeiele.  A tree  7-20 
metres  high,  30-60  c.m.  diameter  of  stem,  having  a clear  bole  and  widely  expanded,  flat  crown  12-15  metres  diameter.  Leaves  usually  deciduous,  and  the  white 
twigs  are  conspicuous  during  winter.  Leaves  alternate,  bi-pinnate,  15-25  c.m.  long,  15  c.m.  wide;  rachis  up  to  15  c.m.  long  with  a sessile  gland  near  the  base  ; 
pinnte  5-6  pairs,  leaflets  6-12  pairs,  each  leaflet  12-18  m.m.  long,  6 m.m.  wide  ; upper  pair  rather  smallest.  Heads  corymbose  toward  the  end  of  the  branch,  axillary 
with  or  without  produced  leaves,  2-10  in  an  axil,  3-4  c.m.  wide,  with  50  or  more  flowers,  each  flower  sub  tended  by  an  acute  involute  rusty  bract ; the  flowers  sub- 
sessile,  and  mostly  hermaphrodite,  but  1 or  more  are  staminate  in  each  head.  In  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  the  stamens  are  indefinite  (15-30),  the  filaments  united 
for  about  3 c.m.  and  free  and  sub-erect  for  1 c.m.,  while  the  slender  pistil  extends  1 c.m.  beyond  the  top  of  the  staminal  tube.  In  the  central  staminate  flower  or 
flowers  the  pistil  is  absent,  the  to-toothed  calyx  is  larger,  the  corolla  shorter,  the  staminal  tube  wide  and  full  of  nectar,  and  shorter  than  the  corolla  which  is  hid  by 


1 Albizzia  umbalusiana.  (Sp.  noy.)  Frutex  2-4  m.  altus,  caule  laevi,  ramis  multis  foliiferis  et  floriferis  acutis  armatus,  vcl  arbor  fruticosa  7-10  m.  alia,  spinis  paucioribus  nrmntft.j  foliis  omnino  vel 
paene  deeiduis,  5-8  c.m.  longis  et  lalis,  rachi  basin  versus  glandula  praedita;  pinnis  2-3-jugis;  foliolis  2-5-jugis,  7-10  m.m.  vcl  2 c.m.  longis,  oblique  ellipticis,  vcl  plus  minus  t rnpezi  form  i bus,  lunum  latioribus, 
obtusis  vel  subacutis;  pedunculis  1*5-3  c.m.  longis,  flores  5-12  gerentibus;  pedicellis  3-5  m.m.  longis;  calycc  2 m.m.  longo;  corollae  5 m.m.  longue  lobis  brevibus;  tubo  staminali  incluso,  filamcntis  1 *5  2 c.m. 
longis;  leguminibus  8-12  c.m.  longis,  1*5-2  c.m.  lalis,  apicern  versus  rotundatis,  submucronatis,  tenuibus,  planis,  3-5-spermis,  dchiscintibus;  seminibus  rotundis  compress!*,  7 m.m.  Intis.  I-requens  in  dumetis 


aculeatis;  Lourenzo  Marques,  Maputa,  Lebombos.  Sim  6200.  Tab.  LV.  A. 


3-jug's 

longum 

vestitis 

breviter 
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the  deflexed  and  more  numerous  filaments.  Stipules  caducous,  on  flowering  parts  conspicuous,  i c.m.  long,  pubescent.  Pod  straight,  flat,  reticulate,  12-15  c.m. 
long,  2-3  c.m.  wide;  seed  7-10  m.m.  long,  oblong  flat.  Abundant  throughout  the  Province,  as  also  in  Natal  and  in  West  Africa.  Much  used  in  Natal  for  naves 
and  other  wagon  wood  purposes,  but  as  it  is  practically  cut  out  there  and  in  demand  in  Cape  Colony  and  Transvaal  for  these  purposes,  there  is  an  opening  for  export 
from  this  Province,  where  the  material  is  abundant  and  good.  See  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  page  213,  Plate  LXII. 

PLATE  LVIII.  I,  Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Flower ; 3,  4,  Central  flower,  x 2 ; 5,  Stipule,  x 2 ; 6,  Seed  ; 7,  Section  of  same  ; 8,  Tree,  general  aspect  (much  reduced)  ; 9,  Pod  ; 10,  Section  of  same. 

As  the  species  of  Albizzia*are  more  or  less  regularly  deciduous  and  several  may  have  been  without  leaves,  flowers  or  fruit  during  my  visit  to  Zambesia,  I 
introduce  here  the  following  species  included  in  the  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  as  belonging  to  the  Province,  though  not  found  in  recognisable  form  by  me : — 

A.  anthelmintica,  A.  Brogn.  “ A shrub  or  small  tree  (in  Zambesi-land  occasionally  with  a trunk  3-4  ft.  in  diam.)  wholly  glabrous  or  extremities  petioles  and  peduncles  in 
the  Zambesi  plant  minutely  pubescent.  Leaf rachis  £-3  in.  long,  usually  with  minute  glands;  pinnae  2-3  (1-4)  jugate;  leaflets  2-3  (-5)  jugate,  the  upper  larger, 
obliquely  obovate  or  obovatc  elliptical,  obtuse,  mucronate,  glabrous,  glaucescent,  reticulate,  paler  or  glaucescent  beneath,  the  upper  varying  to  if  inch  in  length, 
usually  smaller,  petiolule  £ line  or  less.  Peduncles  fascicled  or  solitary  in  the  upper  axils  or  from  leafless  nodes  on  the  older  wood,  about  | inch  long.  Flowers 
‘whitish,’  sub-sessile,  on  pedicels  ,}0  in.  Calyx  infundibuliform,  denticulate,  at  length  irregularly  split,  half  as  long  as  petals  which  are  connate  §.  United  base  of 

the  filaments  included.  Legume  2-6  in.  long,  few-seeded,  narrowed  at  the  base,  often  sinuous  from  abortion  of  seeds,  in.  broad  in  our  specimens 

Shire  River,  Zambesia  {Dr.  Mcller !).  The  bark  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic  in  Abyssinia.  * Wood  hard,  and  used  in  canoe-making  in  Zambesi-land  ’ {Dr.  Meller)." 

A.  glabrescens,  Oliv.  “A  large  tree;  extremities  minutely  rusty-pubescent,  early  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  lenticellate,  dark  reddish  brown.  Leaf  rachis  1-3  in.,  glabrate, 
eglandular  (in  our  specimens) ; pinna;  2-1  jugate  ; leaflets  4-6  jugate,  shortly  petiolulate,  oblique  or  sub-falcate,  oblong-rhomboidal  or  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  the 
uppermost  pair  largest,  glabrous  or  midrib  puberulous  above,  shining,  reticulate,  with  the  lower  lateral  nervure  prolonged  half  the  length  of  the  leaflet,  varying  to  2 
in.  in  length,  the  lower  frequently  not  half  as  long ; petiolule  £ line  long.  Peduncles  one  inch,  fascicled  in  the  nodes,  and  racemosely  or  corymbosely  crowded  on 
leafless  shoots  2-3  in.  in  length.  Inflorescence  pubescent  more  or  less.  Pedicels  equalling  the  calyx  or  flower.  Calyx  tubular  campanulate,  5-dentate,  1 line  long. 
Petals  united  f , twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  United  base  of  the  filaments  included.  Zanzibar ; and  Kongone,  Zambesi,  growing  in  open  spaces  between  the  lines 
of  mud  creeks  ; Dr.  Kirk." 

A.  Lebbek,  Benth.  “Tree  ; extremities  wholly  glabrous  or  puberulous.  Leaf  rachis  3-9  in.,  with  a large  sessile  gland  near  the  base,  with  usually  one  or  more  inter-jugal 
glands ; pinna;  usually  2-4  jugate ; leaflets  3-9  jugate,  elliptic-oblong,  or  the  upper  more  oblique  and  obovate-oblong,  very  obtuse  or  retuse,  sub-sessile,  glabrous, 
reticulate,  1-2  in.  long,  $-■{  in.  broad.  Peduncles  2-4  in.,  fascicled  from  the  upper  axils  or  corymbose;  flowers  glabrate  or  puberulous,  capitate,  on  pedicels  of  1-3 
lines.  Calyx  1 J-2  lines  long,  with  short  deltoid  teeth.  Free  extremities  of  petals  ovate-lanceolate.  United  base  of  the  filaments  included.  Legume  £-1  ft.  long, 
i-i£  in.  broad,  . ...  ( Upper  Guinea  and  Nile- land.)  Mossambique  district,  near  the  coast-line,  Dr.  Peters." 

A.  Petersiana,  Bolle,  in  Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.,  1,  t.  1.  “Shrub,  wholly  glabrous  or  young  extremities  obsoletely  puberulous.  Leaf  rachis  \-i  in.  long,  with  a sessile 
gland  near  the  base  ; pinnae  2-4  jugate  ; leaflets  3 6 jugate,  sub-sessile,  obovale-rhomboidal,  obtuse  glabrous,  £ to  little  over  | in.  in  length  ; the  upper  sometimes 
nearly  1 in.  long,  and  over  b in.  broad  (Bolle).  Peduncles  i-ii  in.  long,  slender,  fascicled  from  leafless  nodes,  forming  short  corymbs.  Flowers  ‘purple,’  glabrous. 
Calyx  tubular  campanulate,  dentate,  about  1 line  long.  Petals  united  £-£,  flve  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  forming  a tubular  corolla  dilated  at  the  throat.  Staminal 
tube  slender,  far  exserted.  Legume  not  seen.  Zambesi,  Dr.  liters ; Rovuma  River,  28  miles  from  the  coast,  Dr.  Meller  l ” 


FAMILY  XXIX,— ROSACE^E. 

A very  large  Family  of  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs,  having  widely  different  characters,  but  as  it  is  represented  in  the  ligneous  flora  of  this  Province  by  only  2 species,  the 
characters  of  those  species  are  all  that  are  required  here,  alike  for  the  Family  and  genera. 


126.  PYGEUM  africanum,  Hook,  f.  Vern.  names— 1,  Red  Stinkwood  ; Bitter  Almond;  14,  Roode  Stinkhout.  A large  evergreen  tree,  15-25  metres  high,  50-100 
c.m.  diameter  of  stem,  with  heavy  glossy  foliage  resembling  Portugal  Laurel.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  tapering  to  both  ends,  8-10  c.m.  long, 
3-4  c.m.  wide,  thinly  coriaceous,  glabrous,  crenate-serrate,  the  lower  pair  of  teeth  glandular ; the  venation  reticulate,  with  a distinct  midrib  in  continuation  of  the 
channelled  petiole  of  3-4  c.m.  length.  Stipules  minute,  caducous.  Flowers  in  racemes  5-7  c.m.  long,  axillary  singly  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  young  shoots,  or  on 
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specia  si  e s loots.  acemes  15-30  flowered;  inflorescence  and  calyces  glabrous.  Flowers  1 c.111.  across,  hermaphrodite  ; calyx  with  5 short  teeth  ; petals  and 
stamens  evi  ent  y perigynous,  petals  white,  6 m.m.  long,  softly  hairy  and  somewhat  fringed.  Stamens  numerous,  perigynous,  longer  than  the  petals,  spreading  in  a 
circe.  vary  superior,  sessile,  short,  free,  consisting  of  a single  carpel  with  a terminal  style,  a capitate  stigma  and  -•  pendulous  collateral  ovules.  Fruit  leathery, 
transversely  o long  or  somewhat  2-lobed,  i-seeded,  green,  1 c.111.  long,  15  m.m.  wide.  Cotyledons  twisted.  An  important  timber  tree  for  wagon-wood  wherever 
obtainable,  as  it  is  m Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  West  Tropical  Africa,  while  Sir  J.  Kirk  found  it  in  Mozambique  district  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tschiradzurn,  3000  feet, 
and  near  Munguzi.  I his  tree  is  easily  recognised,  and  I did  not  see  it  in  the  Province,  but  think  it  probably  extends  along  the  western  border.  For  uses  and 
illustration  see  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  215,  Plate  LXIII. 

127.  PARINARIUM,  Mabola,  Oliv.  Vent,  names — 1,  Hissing-tree  (Miss  Gibbs);  16,  Mola  or  Mabola  Plum,  Dr.  Kirk-,  Mkuna  (Miss  Gibbs).  A large  evergreen  tree, 
having  alternate,  coriaceous,  entire,  simple,  oblong,  obtuse  leaves,  tomentose  on  the  under  surface;  terminal  and  axillary  panicles  of  cymose  flowers;  sepals  and 
petals  5 ; stamens  7-8,  perigynous;  ovary  sessile  in  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  tube,  more  or  less  2-cclled,  with  1 ovule  in  each.  “ Drupe  sub-globose  or  plum-like,  with 
a thick  bony  2 or  i-celled  putamen;  pulp  strawberry-like  in  flavour.”  Found  in  Zambesia  by  Sir  J.  Kirk.  Other  species  occur  northward  and  westward. 


FAMILY  XXX.— SAXIFRAGACEAi. 

A large  Family  with  considerable  range  of  characters  and  as  it  is  represented  in  the  ligneous  flora  here  by  only  1 aberrant  species  the  characters  of  that  will  suffice. 


128.  BREXIA,  madagascariensis.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  730.  A very  variable  glabrous  shrub,  3-5  metres  high,  growing  among  mangroves  on  tidal  mud  from  Delagoa  Bay  northward. 

Leaves  alternate,  obovate,  coriaceous,  8-15  c.m.  long,  5 c.m.  wide,  toothed  or  sub-entire;  cymes  axillary,  lew-flowered;  flowers  3 c.m.  across,  greenish,  5-merous ; 
stamens  5,  sub-hypogynous;  ovary  superior  with  a single  style,  5-celled,  with  numerous  ovules.  Fruit  drupaceous,  woody,  oblong  pointed,  7 c.m.  long,  3 c.m.  wide, 
1 -celled,  many-seeded. 


CALYCIFLORyE.  Group  II.  Section  2. 

Ovary  usually  inferior,  2 or  several-celled  (except  Combretacese).  Seeds  exalbuminous  (except  Weihea).  Style  undivided.  Stamens  numerous,  or  twice  as  many  as 
the  petals. 


FAMILY  XXXI.— COM BRETACEAi. 

Flowers  perfect  or  polygamous;  inflorescence  in  terminal  or  axillary  spikes  or  racemes,  (or  these  when  terminal  and  axillary  forming  a panicle,)  or  sometimes  capitate. 
Calyx  tube  adnate  with  the  ovary,  spreading  above  and  4-5  parted.  Petals  4-5  small  or  minute,  or  absent,  rising  from  the  margin  of  the  calyx-tube.  Stamens  as  many  or  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals.  Ovary  inferior,  i-celled,  with  2-5  pendulous  ovules.  Style  single;  fruit  angled  or  winged.  Seed  exalbuminous,  solitary  pendulous.  '1  rees,  shrubs,  or 
scandent  trailers,  with  simple,  entire,  exstipulate  leaves. 


129.  COMBRETUM.  Flowers  perfect  or  polygamous ; inflorescence  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  Calyx  attached  to  the  narrow  ovary,  and  spreading,  cup-shaped,  above. 

Flowers  4-5  merous;  petals  very  small,  stamens  8-10  in  2 rows.  Style  protruding;  ovary  1 -celled,  ovules  several.  Fruit  4-winged,  i-cclled,  1 -seeded,  indchiscent. 
Leaves  simple,  entire,  opposite,  verticellate  or  alternate,  exceedingly  variable  on  one  tree  and  at  different  stages  of  growth.  '1  rees,  shrubs,  or  climbers,  widely 
distributed,  and  forming  a large  proportion  of  the  ligneous  flora  in  some  parts  of  this  Province. 

C.  constrictum,  Laws.  ( = Poivrea  mossambicensis,  Klotzsch  in  Peters’ Mossamb.  Bot.  78,  t.  13.)  Climbing  shrub  with  5-merous  flowers,  obovate  elliptical  pointed 
leaves  6-10  c.m.  long,  almost  glabrous,  dotted  white,  above  petiole  bases  remaining  hardened  as  spines;  flowers  large,  in  racemes  mostly  terminal;  petals  fiinged. 
Mozambique.  Dr.  Peters. 

C.  pentagonum,  Laws.  “Tree.  Young  branches  round,  hairy.  Leaves  opposite,  shortly  petiolate,  oval  or  obovate,  5 8 in.  long,  3 3J  in.  broad,  glabrous  above,  hairy 
beneath.  Flowers?  ....  Fruit  roundly-oblong,  i£  in.  long,  1 in.  thick,  with  5 rounded  angles.  Rovuma  River,  Dr.  Meller.” 

Another  climbing  shrub  with  bright  red  secund  flowers,  possibly  the  West  African  C.  grandiflorum,  Don,  or  a new  species,  is  abundant  in  the  Umbelusi 
Valley,  Lourenzo  Marques,  covering  trees  with  its  vigorous  climbing  growth,  and  making  a bright  display  in  early  Spring. 
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C.  lomuense.  (New  species.)1  Flowers  sessile  in  spikes  arranged  as  a terminal  panicle,  each  flower  subtended  by  a lanceolate  bract,  each  spike  in  the  axil  of  a leaf  or 
large  bract ; younger  parts  densely  villose  or  cancscent,  older  foliage  varying  from  villose  to  glabrescent  on  the  upper  surface,  hairy  on  the  veins  beneath.  Leaves 
sub-opposite  or  occasionally  alternate,  2-4  c.m.  long,  1-2*5  c.m.  wide,  shortly  elliptical,  with  a petiole  3 m.m.  long  and  a minute  point ; opaque  on  the  upper  surface ; 
the  many  and  reticulated  veins  in  relief  on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  7 m.m.  long,  the  ovary  densely  hairy,  the  tube  very  slender,  and  the  calyx-limb  open, 
4-toothed,  glabrous  within,  but  with  an  annular  disc  densely  hairy  on  its  inner  surface.  Petals  4,  unequal,  plaited,  rising  from  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  the  limb 
wider  than  deep  and  narrowed  suddenly  into  a narrow  claw ; stamens  8,  4 rising  from  below  the  petals  and  4 alternate  with  them,  all  outside  the  disc,  incurved 
when  young,  finally  much  exserted.  Pistil  slender,  pointed ; ovary  1 -celled  with  2 ovules  ; the  tube  breaking  off  above  the  ovary  at  an  early  stage.  Fruit  unknown. 
Sent  from  Mozambique  together  with  Weihea  (?)  sub-peltata,  evidently  mismated,  as  “Mocurusse;”  presumably  this  was  scandent  on  or  growing  intermixed  with 
the  Weihea,  which,  as  shown  by  the  attached  timber  specimens,  owned  the  native  name  No  further  information  is  to  hand  as  to  its  habit  or  habitat.  Sim  6393. 

Tlatc  LXI.  B.  I,  Part  of  panicle  ; 2,  Leaf-shoot  ; 3,  Section  of  flower,  x 3 ; 4,  Flower,  x 3 ; 5,  Stamen,  x 10 ; 6,  Pistil,  x 10  ; 7,  Ovary  and  sections,  x 3. 

C.  elaeagnoides,  Klousch  (in  Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.,  73.)  A small  tree  with  pubescent  virgate  branches  and  silvery  grey  bark.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  12  c.m. 
long,  3 c.m.  wide,  glabrous  above,  pale  and  lepidote  below.  Inflorescence  racemose,  lepidote.  Flowers  small.  Style  without  glands.  Fruit  orbicular  2-2*5  c.m. 
long.  Tete,  Zambesi,  Dr.  Kirk. 

C.  truncatum,  Wehv.  Vern.  navies — 4,  Mondu,  and  Mondu-n-hlovu.  A very  large  spreading  tree  20-30  metres  high,  30-100  c.m.  diameter  of  stem,  covered  with  silvery 
grey  scales,  and  with  deeply  fissured  and  cross-cracked  light  grey  bark  in  squares  5 x 2 c.m.  or  less.  Vigorous  young  growth,  lepidote,  squarrose  and  spinescent, 
the  spines  axillary,  2-8  c.m.  long,  and  either  with  or  without  leaves.  Leaves  3-10  c.m.  long,  1-2*5  c.m.  wide,  lanceolate  or  obovate,  tapering  to  an  acute  point  or 
rounded  and  mucronate,  lepidote,  and  with  slender  petioles  3-10  m.m.  long.  Inflorescence  spicate;  spikes  axillary  and  terminal  on  short  side  branches ; flowers 
small ; style  covered  with  glands;  fruit  15  m.m.  long,  10  m.m.  wide,  4-winged,  tipped  by  the  style,  covered  with  scales.  Tree  silvery  grey  from  the  scales,  rigid, 
erect  and  squarrose,  and  much  like  an  Ekeagnus  when  young,  a very  large  tree  when  old,  with  rather  brittle  and  most  durable  timber,  so  hard  that  before  the  advent 
of  iron  hoes  this  was  used  instead.  Frequent  in  Lourenzo  Marques,  Maputa  and  Marracuene;  present  also  but  not  frequent  from  the  Limpopo  to  Inhambane. 
North  of  Quelimane  it  was  not  noticed,  except  in  one  place  between  Mucuba  and  Nhamacurra,  but  there  it  was  abundant  for  half-a-mile,  and  no  other  tree  mixed 
with  it  except  a small  Protea. 

“This  species  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  African  Combreta  by  its  glandular  style.  The  wood  is  described  as  being  exactly  like  that  of 
lignum-vitae.  The  native  name  for  it  in  the  Mozambique  country  is  Mozambiti a 

Plate  LX  1 1.  B.  I,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Shoot  of  coppice  or  young  tree  ; 3,  Frequent  size  and  form  of  leaf ; 4,  Young  leaf  showing  scales  ; 5,  Section  of  fruit ; 6,  Portion  of  leaf  (magnified)  showing  scales. 

C.  arengense.  (New  species. )3  Vern.  name  —10,  Katumba.  A tree  with  opposite  elliptic-obovate  or  elliptic-lanceolate  leaves  10-15  c.m.  long,  5-9  c.m.  wide,  narrowed 
to  the  blunt  point,  rounded  at  the  base,  shortly  petiolate,  firm,  glabrous  but  set  with  minute  silvery  scales  on  the  lower  surface;  main  and  cross  veins  in  strong  relief. 
Spikes  axillary  to  the  lower  leaves,  5 c.m.  long;  fruit  1*5-2  c.m.  long,  4-winged,  at  first  rusty-ferruginous,  the  wings  afterwards  glabrous  and  shining.  Sim  5916. 
Magenja  da  Costa. 

PLATE  LXIII.  B.  I,  Leaf;  2,  Portion  of  same,  showing  white  scales;  3,  Fruit. 

' t.ombretum  lomuense.  (Sp.  nov.)  Inflorcscenlia  spicarum  in  uxillis  foliorum  in  panicula  apicali  dispositarum  ; partibus  junioribus  dense  villosis  vel  canescentibus,  foliis  demum  in  pagina 
inferiore  subvillosis  vel  glabrescentihus,  paginae  inferioris  venis  rcticulatis  prominentibus  hirsutis,  foliis  sub-oppositis  vel  alternis,  2-4  c.m.  longis,  1-2*5  c.m.  latis,  late  ellipticis,  petiolo  3 m.m.  longo,  apice 
breviter  mucronalo  ; floribus  scssilibus,  7 m.m.  longis,  ovario  dense  hirsuto  ; calycis  tubo  anguslissimo,  limbo  patente,  4- dent  at  o,  intus  glabro  nisi  disco  annulari  pilis  dense  vestito  ; petalis  4,  inaequalibus, 
plic.nl is,  c tubo  calycis  ortis,  petali  lamina  lata,  ungui  angusto  ; staminibus  8 in  seriebus  duabus  alternatim  dispositis,  junioribus  incurvis,  demum  longc  exsertis;  pistillo  gracili,  acuto  ; ovario  i-loculari,  ovulis  2 ; 
fructibus  baud  visis,  E.  Mozambique  missa  cum  Weihea  (?)  subpcltata,  super  quam  verisimilitcr  scandet.  Sim  6393.  Tab.  LXI.  B. 

9 “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,"  II.,  427. 

3 Combrctum  arengense.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor;  foliis  opposite  elliptico-obovatis  vel  elliplico-lanceolatis,  10-15  c.m.  longis,  5-9  c.m.  latis,  apice  obtusis,  basi  rotundalis,  breviter  petiolatis,  firmis,  in  pagina 
superiore  glabiis,  in  pagina  inferiore  pilis  argcntcis  squamosis  teclis,  venis  prominentibus;  inflorescenliis  in  axillis  foliorum  inferiorum  sitis,  spicatis,  5 c.m.  longis;  fructibus  1*5-2  c.m.  longis,  4-alatis,  primo 
robiginosis,  alis  demum  glabris  nitidis.  Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  5916.  Tab.  LXIII.  B. 
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C.  bajonense.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  name—  io,  1 1,  Katumba.  A small  tree  with  leaves  opposite,  oval  to  elliptical,  7 c.m.  long,  4-5  c.m.  wide,  rounded  at  the  base  and 
apex  but  shortly  pointed  and  with  petiole  1*5  c.m.  long,  glabrous  and  shining  above,  minutely  pubescent  below;  the  cross  veins  not  prominent.  Spike  axillary  2*5-5 
c.m.  long;  flowers  not  seen;  fruit  4 c.m.  long  and  wide,  4 winged,  rusty-ferruginous.  Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  5715. 

Plate  LX  1 1 1.  C.  I,  Leaf;  2,  Fruit. 

C.  ellipticum.  (New  species.)’  Vern.  name  — 10,  1 1,  Inama.  A small  tree  with  leaves  usually  opposite,  elliptical,  10-15  c.m.  long,  4 5 c.m.  wide,  rounded  below,  rounded 
and  bluntly  pointed  or  sometimes  acute  at  the  apex,  the  upper  surface  woolly  or  pubescent,  the  under  surface  densely  canescent;  petiole  4-7  m.m.  long.  Leaves  of 
coppice  shoots  often  in  threes,  15-20  c.m.  long,  obovate  and  acute.  Spikes  axillary,  3-5  c.m.  long,  and  like  the  young  wood  white  with  soft  short  hairs.  Fruit  2 c.m. 
long,  4-winged,  at  first  foxy,  afterwards  with  yellow  glabrous  wings.  Flowers  not  seen.  Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  6068. 

Plate  LXIII.  D.  i,  Leaf;  2,  Fruit. 

C.  microphyllum,  Klotzsch  (in  Peters’  Mossamb.  Bot.,  74).  Vern.  names — 4,  Hlaba-konkonya  ; 15,  Mhlalavan.  A small  tree,  3-6  metres  high  ; young  growth  pubes- 
cent ; leaves  opposite,  alternate  or  3-4  whorled,  pubescent  when  young,  glabrous  or  glabrescent  when  old,  shortly  obovate,  3-5  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide,  shortly 
pointed.  Spikes  axillary,  numerous,  5 c.m.  long,  pubescent.  Flowers  yellow,  4-nate.  Fruit  2 c.m.  long.  Abundant  at  Umbelusi  and  Lebombo  (extra-tropical). 
Timber  hard  and  durable,  but  stem  usually  gnarled  and  often  unsound. 

Plate  LXII.  A.  1,  Young  foliage  ; 2,  Old  leaves  ; 3,  Inflorescence  ; 4,  Flower,  x 3 ; 5,  Fruit. 

C.  Kraussii,  Hochst.  Vern.  names — 4,  15,  Shuanduan  or  Chivondwana  Kakutu  ; 6,  ('hicacute  ; 13,  Umdubu-we  hlati.  A large  tree.  Twigs,  younger  growth  and 
inflorescence  puberulous  or  minutely  pubescent.  Leaves  mostly  opposite,  obovate,  bluntly  pointed,  tapering  to  the  short  petiole.  Spikes  oblong,  axillary,  2-3  c.m. 
long,  on  3 c.m.  peduncles,  many-flowered,  pubescent.  Fruit  1-5  c.m.  long  and  wide,  widely  winged.  Bark  thin,  smooth,  green  on  young  wood,  dark  and  furrowed 
on  old  stems.  Foliage  red  in  autumn  and  winter,  while  the  fruits  are  yellowish-white  and  look  like  flowers  from  a distance.  This  large  species  which  is  frequent  in 
Pondoland  and  Natal  extends  more  sparingly  through  Maputa,  Marracuene,  Gaza  and  M’Chopes,  the  stem  sometimes  1 metre  in  diameter.  For  illustration  see 
“ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  222  and  Plate  LXIX.  The  vernacular  names  of  several  somewhat  similar  species  of  Combretum  are  more  or  less  transferable. 


C.  holosericeum,  Sond.  Vern.  name — 4,  15,  Mbondo-m-nyama.  Tree  4-8  metres  high  with  extremities  and  young  parts  silky-pubescent,  and  with  rugged  black 
bark  from  which  it  takes  its  native  name.  Leaves  ovate  or  obovate  from  a rounded  or  sub-cordate  base,  bluntly  pointed,  6-1;  c.m.  long,  5-7  c.m.  wide,  lomentose 
below,  pubescent  above,  and  with  petiole  up  to  1 c.m.  long.  Spikes  axillary,  or  more  usually  axillary  to  bracts  on  short  young  branches  from  the  lower  axils  of  last 
year’s  wood,  these  flowering  branches  having  foliage  crowns,  and  at  least  sometimes  growing  into  leafy  branches.  Flowers  4-nate.  Fruits  2 c.m.  long,  somewhat 
pubescent.  Timber  very  hard  and  durable  but  gnarled  and  unshapely,  and  seldom  of  large  size.  Abundant  on  and  below  the  Lebombos  in  Maputa  and  Marra- 
cuene (extra-tropical) ; also  present  in  the  Transvaal. 

Plate  LXII.  C.  I,  Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Leaves  (medium  or  small)  ; 3,  Flower,  x 3 ; 4,  Fruit. 


C.  Zeyheri,  Sond.  Vern.  name — 4,  15,  Mbondo-m-hlope,  which  name  is  shared  with  C.  salicifolium.  A small  tree,  with  densely  tomenlosc  branches  and  younger 
parts,  and  with  nearly  white  old  bark  from  which  it  takes  its  native  name.  Leaves  opposite,  elliptic-lanceolate,  10  c.m.  long,  5 c.m.  wide,  acute,  rounded  below, 
rigid,  glabrous  above,  almost  glabrous  on  the  petiole  and  veins,  minutely  pubescent  on  the  under  surface,  and  with  petiole  up  to  1*5  c.m.  long.  Spikes  axillary. 
Fruits  3-5  c.m.  long,  wings  7-10  m.m.  deep,  glabrous.  Timber  hard,  durable,  gnarled.  Frequent  on  the  Lebombo  Range  in  Maputa  and  Marracuene  ; occurs  also 
in  the  Transvaal. 

PLATE  LXIII.  A.  I,  Branch  with  leaf  and  fruit ; 2,  Young  inflorescence  ; 3,  Flower,  x 4 ; 4,  Petal,  x 8. 


C.  apiculatum,  Sond.  Unknown  to  me  ; included  in  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  among  those  having  the  leaves  sparingly  lepidote,  at  least  when  young,  and  the  fruits 
large,  and  described  thus  ; — “Small  tree.  Branches  round,  glabrous.  Leaves  opposite,  shortly  petiolate,  elliptic  or  elliptical-oblong,  2A-3  inches  long,  ij-i £ inches 

’Combretum  bajonense.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  parva;  foliis  oppositis,  ovalibus  vel  ellipticis,  7 c.m.  longis,  4-5  c.m.  latis,  ulrinque  rotundatis  nisi  apice  subacuto,  petiolo  1*5  c.m.  longo,  in  pnginn  superiore 
glabris  nitidis,  in  pagina  inferiore  pubescentia  tenui  vestitis,  venis  transversis  non  conspicuis ; inflorescentiis  axillaribus  spicatis,  2‘55  c.m.  longis1  fruclibus  4 C.m.  longis  et  Intis,  olis  4 robiginosia  pracdilis. 
Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  5715.  Tab.  LXIII.  C. 

’Combretum  ellipticum.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  parva;  foliis  plerumque  oppositis,  ellipticis,  10-15  c.m.  longis,  4-5  c.m.  latis,  bosi  rotundntis,  apice  tantum  non  obtusis  vel  inlcrdum  nculis,  in  pagina 
superiore  lanosis  vel  pubescentibus,  in  pagina  inferiore  dense  canescentibus  ; petiolo  4-7  m.m.  longo.  Ramorum  in  virgultis  foliis  saepe  ternis,  15-20  c.m.  longiv,  nbovutis,  aculis  ; inflorescentiis  axillaribus,  spicatis, 
3-5  c.m.  longis,  albis,  pilis  mollibus  brevibus  vestitis;  fructus  2 c.m.  longi  alis  4,  primo  rufis,  postea  fulvis  glabris.  Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  6068.  Tab.  LXIII.  1), 
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broad  ; reflexed  at  the  apex,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  solitary  spikes  as  Iona  « th»  n i ,•  t. 

TZJ**  COrdaleOVatC’  ’•'*  l0ng>  9 br0ad'  ^ g“'da"  PediceHy3X'6'leCsaroP„r  te: 

c-  m?:r4:i  zzz7;iTrL°i?:h:  r — , r vrr  t in  th:,forests  of  q“^  »*■*  * <=-  - — , 

Inflorescence  axillary  ,o  «he  up, ret , eaves,  with  slender  pedu^des  a-I  c.L  long  and  “s’!  7*  °"  “ ■**>'“  "»*  «-* 

pedicels.  Trunk  used  for  dugout  boats  (Mandeas).  ’ 5 7 an  umbel,  fruits  15  m.m.  long,  2-3-4  winged  on  15  m.m. 

Plate  LX  IV.  C. 

C.  salicifolium,  E.  Mey.  Vem.  names — 1,  Bush  Willow-  1 t*  TTma,.K„  . *»l  , 

water,  and  having  very  light-coloured  smooth  bark,  and  the  young  growth  finely  pu^escent  Leaves^  A high’  a'WayS  gr0wing  near 

increasing  in  sire  and  changing  in  form  with  age,  bluntly  lanceolate  shortly  netioL  ?!  t PP  "I’  alternate  or  whorled,  7-10  c.m.  long,  i-r  j c.m.  wide, 

peduncles  ,-s  c.m.  long  ; flowers  polygamous^!, norphit,  capitate  licam  7 T”'"8  7 Min*  Spikes  **"“* 

Marracuene,  present  also  in  M’Chopes  (extra-tropical)  and  on  the  I ecunco  Riv  m • , S~  7 "'ngS  gIabrous'  Fre(Iuent  on  the  rivers  of  Maputa  and 

illustration,  fa.  see  ••  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colof  ” page  aaa!  plate  txiT  (***“'>  ; 3,50  ab“"da"‘  in  CaPe  Colony  and  Natal.  For 

portance,  ^ ^ **  ^ ^ J°b"  » « **  « climbers,  with  fruits  an  inch  ,ong  or  more,  and  appear  to  be  of  little  forests,  im- 

C "S £r„  IS;  »“  — *""•  !•■<.  r»  «.  «.  l ......  i.  W ; «,«  5 

C-  "“r,"”', MS £“*  “ '«■  « “ * “V  » ™ 1— ...  -a  a.  ,««. 

c-  * ,i"“  >—  «».«'■«  » ... i.  ,i,ed, ,,  „ 

T“”s™ '•  *“■  *>  - .....  an*  ....  «*-.  a, 

leafless  below,  leaves  simple,  entire,  alternate.  T Catappa  Linn  an  Indian  deridT^'  IreeS  or  shrubs  ; branches  sometimes  rigid  or  spinose.  Branches  often 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit  kernels,  which  are  edible;  other eSic  specie  vie77  H T™’,*  ’H™"*  fa  tb*  Provb’ce  « “ ornamental  tree  and 

T.  sericea  Bruch  yt  ■ r ™ °r  bark' including  the  "*»->“«>«.  Myrabolans  of  trade. 

canescent,  except  the  grey  or  decorated  stems!”  Twfjs  tpreadhig  Me^bdow  •'  "ft  * de"!  r°Und  Cr°"'n  a"d  abundant  foliaSe-  Wh°'c  fee  finely 

obovate,  usually  pointed,  sometimes  rounded,  very  shortly  petioled"  Spikes  lateral’  a c ! ' V " u upwar  ’ 710  C'n“1  long’  2'3  c m'  wlde'  oblanceolate  or  narrowly 

3 c.m.  long,  a c.m.  wide,  tapering  to  both  ends  A useful  timber  tree  with  „ veil'  ’ f 5 k ' "f bracted ; frults  much  compressed  or  somewhat  2-winged, 

tropical  part  of  the  Province  ; seen  also,  bu,  less  abundantly,  north  ol  the  ZambesUtr^r  &C'  AbUndan‘  0"  Certai"  Stra'a  ,hroughout  tbe  extra- 

T ...  • l"""ng  l.'nn.1,",".!  showing  gall  common  on  branches!  2,  Leaf  of  young  vigorous  tree  or  coppice  shoot,  3,  Transverse  section  of  fruit. 

' leave's  “b^,7th  Z Zt '“t*  ^ ^ ^ >«-  at  their  tips  ; 

Wings  puckered  a.  the  margins,  purple,  glaucescent  g ' dpteSSed  ha,rS'  Samara  5ta'ked-  elliPtic  or  ob,°ng.  5 c.m.  long,  4 cm.  wide  j 

Te^ltuTbeneath’  atdTn'Z  .Tto  ^ ^ 
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T.  obovata.  (New  species.)1  Verrt.  name — io,  Mumbariba.  A tree  612  metres  high.  Leaves  more  or  less  crowded  toward  the  end  of  twigs,  which  are  leafless  below  ; 
leaves  7-15  c.m.  long,  4-6  c.m.  wide,  obovate  to  elliptical,  bluntly  pointed,  tapering  below,  pubescent  below,  ultimately  glabrescent  above.  Petiole  10-15  m.m.  long. 
Fruits  3-4  c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide,  2-winged,  tapering  to  the  apex  and  tapering  to  the  1 c.m.  peduncle.  Frequent  in  Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  5672. 

Plate  LXIV.  B. 

131.  LUMNITZERA.  One  African  species,  as  under:— 

L.  racemosa,  Wind.  Vern . name — 10,  Mormoni.  A saline  or  mud  mangrove,  shrub  or  tree  up  to  10-12  metres  high,  with  alternate,  succulent,  leathery,  obovate, 
crenate  leaves  3-5  c.m.  long,  3 c.m.  wide,  tapering  to  the  short  petiole.  Spikes  axillary,  3-8  c.m.  long,  5-10  flowered.  Ovary  1-2  c.m.  long,  4 m.m.  diameter 
compressed,  somewhat  curved,  surmounted  by  the  5 short  deltoid  calyx-teeth,  i-celled,  with  5 pendent  ovules,  and  supported  at  the  base  by  an  attached  bract  on 
each  side.  Petals  5,  5 m.m.  long,  bluntly  pointed,  concave,  white.  Stamens  10,  exserted,  as  long  as  the  conical  pistil.  Seeds  5,  linear.  Abundant  among  man- 
groves on  tidal  mud  from  the  Zambesi  northward,  usually  much-branched,  bushy,  and  brittle. 

Plate  LXVII.  i,  I*  lowering  and  fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Flowers,  x 3 ; 3,  Calyx,  x 3 ; 4,  Section  of  calyx  and  ovary,  x 3 ; 5,  Section  of  flower,  x 6 ; 6,  Petal,  x to  ; 7,  Seed,  x 6 ; 8,  Section  of  ovary,  x 4; 
9,  Section  of  tube  of  calyx  showing  3 of  the  pendent  seeds,  x 5 ; 10,  Anther,  x 10  ; II,  Pistil,  x 6 ; 12,  Tree,  general  aspect. 

FAMILY  XXXII.— RHIZOPHOREAi. 

Glabrous  trees  or  shrubs,  often  confined  to  tidal  mud,  with  opposite  or  ternate  simple  leaves,  axillary  perfect,  regular  flowers,  inferior  or  more  or  less  superior  2 or  more 
celled  ovaries,  and  ovules  2 in  each  cell,  pendulous  from  the  top.  Stipules  interpetiolar,  caducous.  Stamens  2-3  times  the  number  of  the  petals.  A small  group,  some  members 
of  which  are  present  on  most  tropical  shores ; others  occur  in  forests  away  from  as  well  as  on  the  coast. 

132.  RHIZOPHORA.  Flowers  leathery.  Calyx-tube  short,  bracted,  limb  4 parted.  Petals  4,  entire;  stamens  8,  almost  without  filaments,  perigynous,  the  anthers  long, 

many-celled.  Ovary  inferior,  2-celled ; cells  with  2 pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  leathery,  i-celled,  i-sceded,  germination  taking  place  before  the  fruit  drops.  Leaves 
opposite,  leathery,  with  caducous  interpetiolar  stipules.  Represented  by  one  variable  species  or  several  species,  on  all  tropical  shores. 

R.  mucronata,  Lam.  Vern.  names—  1 , Red  Mangrove ; 2,  Mangle  (which  applies  also  to  other  mangroves);  4,  Stobani  or  Shi-thlo-bani ; Staak  ; 10,  Infise.  A tree 
8-12  metres  high,  confined  to  tidal  mud.  Leaves  opposite,  elliptical,  bluntly  pointed,  pctiolate,  7-10  c.m.  long,  4-6  c.m.  wide.  Stipule  intra-axillary,  7-10  c.m.  long, 
sheathing.  Cymes  few-flowered,  bracted.  Calyx  4-fid,  inferior;  segments  15  m.m.  long;  petals  shorter  and  smaller,  and  with  2 sessile  lanceolate  stamens  opposite 
each.  Fruit  oblong,  leathery,  at  length  pierced  by  the  radicle  of  the  germinating  embryo  which  continues  to  grow  downward,  sometimes  for  30  c.m.  before  the  fruit 
drops,  and  then  on  dropping  pierces  the  soft  mud  and  continues  separate  existence.  Yields  the  mangrove  bark  of  commerce,  an  article  of  export  for  tanning 
purposes,  but  often  adulterated  with  other  kinds.  Frequently  supported  by  adventitious  roots  from  up  the  stem.  Present  on  all  tidal  mud  flats  in  the  Province,  but 
often  only  in  young  condition  through  the  older  material  having  been  cut  out  for  poles  or  bark.  Now  protected  under  Government  regulation,  and  seeds  are  being 
planted  to  increase  the  stock.  Grows  rapidly  and  yields  sound  durable  poles  of  red  timber  up  to  30  c.m.  diameter,  or  sometimes  more. 

R.  racemosa,  Meyer.  A Tropical  American  species  mentioned  in  “Annuario  de  Mocambique,”  1908,  is  distinguished  by  having  its  flowers  in  paniculate  divaricate 
shortly-jointed  many-flowered  cymes,  and  is  not  so  far  as  I know  found  in  the  Province. 

Plate  LXIX.  i,  Branch  with  stipule,  leaves,  inflorescence  and  fruit  ; 2,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced)  ; 3,  Flower,  opened  out  ; 4,  Petal  and  2 stamens  ; 5,  Position  of  stamens  and  pistil. 

133.  BRUGUIERA.  Glabrous  leathery  trees  inhabiting  tidal  mud.  Flowers  leathery,  2 5 c.m.  long  and  wide,  the  calyx-tube  without  bracts,  and  having  the  sunk  ovary  at 

its  base.  Calyx-limb  expanded,  about  12-cleft;  petals  as  many  and  of  equal  length,  bifid,  leathery,  bearded  along  the  margin,  and  with  the  lobes  folded  together 
enclosing  the  2 stamens,  which  are  set  in  pairs  opposite  each  petal.  Filament  12  m.m.  long,  anther  1 c.m.  long  ; style  2 c.m.  long,  stigma  3-4  lobed.  Ovary  2-4 
celled,  sunk  in  the  calyx-tube.  Fruit  12  m.m.  long  and  wide,  crowned  by  the  calyx-lobes,  and  afterwards  having  the  germinating  embryo  hanging  10-30  c.m.  pod- 
like below. 

B.  gymnorhiza,  Lam.  Vern.  names  are  shared  with  Rhizophora  mucronata,  from  which  by  natives  and  even  by  bark  collectors  it  is  not  distinguished,  the  general 
appearance  being  almost  identical.  Leaves  opposite,  7-10  c.m.  long,  2 ‘5-4  c.m.  wide,  elliptical,  acute,  and  tapering  to  the  petiole.  Calyx-tube  embracing  the  ovary 

1 Terminalia  obovata.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  6-12  m.  alia  ; ramis  infra  nudatis,  apicem  versus  foliosis;  foliis  7-15  c.m.  longis  4-6  c.m.  latis,  obovatis  vcl  cllipticis,  subacutis,  pugma  inferiorc  pubesccnte, 
pagina  superiore  postremo  glabrescente  ; petiolo  10-15  m.m.  longo ; fructibus  3-4  c.m.  longis,  2 c.m.  latis,  sursum  et  deorsum  fastigatis,  alis  dunbus  prreditis.  Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  5672.  Tab.  LXIV.  B. 
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or  partly  united  with  it,  segments  free,  10-12,  lanceolate,  12-15  m.m.  long,  firmly  leathery,  green.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  2-fid,  with  a terminal  hair  between, 
and  with  2 hairs  to  each  point,  glabrous-brown  in  front,  hairy  on  back,  and  each  enclosing  2 stamens.  Ovary  partly  free,  with  a subulate  style,  and  3-4  fid  stigma. 
Fruit  1 -celled,  1 -seeded,  the  seed  germinating  on  the  plant.  Abundant  in  all  tidal  mud  in  the  Province,  often  well  inland;  extends  also  to  Natal  and  Cape  Colony. 
Described  under  the  name  B.  cylindrica,  Blum,  in  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  but  I cannot  separate  two  forms. 

Plate  LXX.  i,  Fruiting  branch,  showing  leaves  and  stipule  ; 2,  Calyx  ; 3,  Petal,  x 3 ; 4,  Section  of  flower ; 5,  Petal  and  stamens,  x 2 ; 6,  Style  and  stigma,  x 4 ; 7,  Anther,  x 4 j 8,  Tree,  general 
aspect  (reduced). 

134.  CERIOPS.  One  African  species,  as  under : — 

C.  Candolliana,  Arn.  Fern.  names  4,  Chitwabane  (which  corresponds  closely  with  the  name  of  Rhizophora) ; ro,  Mucandara ; Nkandella.  Shrub  or  tree  1-7  metres 
high,  usually  much  branched,  and  confined  to  tidal  mud.  Branches  somewhat  angled,  leaves  opposite,  entire,  obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  2-5  c.m.  wide,  7-8  c.m. 
long  including  the  2 c.m.  petiole.  Inflorescence  axillary,  peduncle  3-4  c.m.  long,  5-10  flowered;  flowers  almost  sessile,  1 c.m.  long,  mostly  in  pairs,  bracted.  Calyx 
cup-shaped,  with  5 oblong-lanceolate  segments  ; petals  5,  oblong,  3-fid  at  apex  and  connected  near  the  base  by  hairs  from  a gland  each  side  of  each.  Stamens  10, 
of  2 lengths,  the  longer  as  long  as  the  petals  and  pistil.  Ovary  conical  and  pointed,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a ring  of  2-fid  glands,  i-celled,  and  having  5 pendent 
ovules,  of  which  only  1 fertilizes.  The  seed  germinates  within  the  fruit  on  the  tree,  producing  a green  somewhat  flattened  and  warted  radicle  15-30  inches  long, 
6-12  m.m.  wide,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  the  plumule  grows  inside  a scarlet  tube  12-25  m.m.  long,  produced  from  the  fruit  as  the  radicle  grows.  Frequent  in 
tidal  mud  from  Delagoa  Bay  northward. 

Plate  LXVI.  i,  Flowering  branch,  with  1 fruit  ; 2,  Flower,  x 5 ; 3,  Flower,  with  calyx  and  corolla  removed,  x 8 ; 4,  Same,  with  stamens  also  removed  ; 5,  Petal,  x 10  ; 6,  Stamen,  x 30  ; 7,  Section 
of  ovary,  x 5 ; 8,  Section  of  ovary,  transverse  ; 9,  Section  of  ovary,  after  fertilization  ; 10,  Fruit,  with  radicle  growing  out ; 11,  Top  of  radicle,  showing  plumule  starting  inside  scarlet  tube. 

1 35-  WEI  HE  A.  Glabrous  trees  with  opposite  simple  leaves,  opposite  twigs,  and  axillary  flowers,  the  pedicels  rising  from  a 2-bracted  base.  Calyx-tube  adhering  more  or  less 
to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  its  limb  4-5  parted.  Petals  fugaceous,  lacerated  at  the  apex.  Stamens  about  20,  inserted  in  1 row.  Ovary  not  quite  free,  3-celled  ; 
ovules  2 in  each  cell,  pendulous.  Berry  3-celled,  3-seeded  ; seeds  albuminous.  A small  order  belonging  to  Africa  and  its  islands  and  to  New  Zealand. 

W.  madagascariensis,  Spreng.  A small  tree  5-7  metres  high,  with  twigs  very  regularly  opposite,  usually  blackish.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  evergreen,  finally  thinly 
coriaceous,  8-15  c.m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  wide,  varying  from  almost  entire  and  rather  blunt  to  strongly-toothed  and  acute.  Pedicels  1 or  several,  rising  from  a bracted 
cup  in  the  axils  of  the  younger  leaves,  2 c.m.  long,  1 -flowered,  but  jointed  near  the  top.  Calyx  outwardly  pubescent ; limb  5-parted.  Petals  very  fugaceous,  1 c.m. 
long,  cuneate,  divided  into  812  linear  divisions  at  the  point.  Pistil  as  long  as  the  calyx-lobes,  3-lobed  at  the  apex.  Ovary  hairy,  3-celled;  berry  less  hairy,  3- 
seeded.  Stipules  small,  intrapetiolar,  caducous.  For  illustration  see  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  page  224,  Plate  LXX.  Occurs  occasionally  but  nowhere  in 
abundance,  throughout  the  Province ; also  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal  and  Madagascar.  Not  confined  to  the  coast. 

W.  (?)  subpeltata.  (New  species).1  Fern,  names — 4,  Umbitzan  ; 11,  Mocurusse  ; 15,  Bekungu.  A large  tree,  up  to  30  metres  in  height  and  90  c.m.  diameter  of 
stem,  gregarious,  and  making  a dense  pure  forest.  Leaves  opposite,  entire,  5-7  c.m.  long,  4-6  c.m.  wide,  ovate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  widely  rounded  at  the  base, 
and  connected  with  the  petiole  4-7  m.m.  inside  the  lamina,  from  whence  rises  the  midrib  as  well  as  4 other  veins  not  more  prominent  than  the  irregularly-disposed 
veins  leaving  the  midrib  further  up.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  at  first  densely  woolly  below,  afterwards  glabrescent,  petioles  1-2  c m.  long,  slender,  woolly,  especially  at 
the  base.  Stipules  interpetiolar,  flat,  connate,  2-5-3  c-m.  long,  7-10  m.m.  wide,  rounded  at  the  apex,  pubescent  at  first,  striated  longitudinally  and  with  thickened 
connate  margins  ; early  deciduous.  Flowers  and  fruit  unknown.  Bark  grey,  fissured  both  ways,  red  under  the  cortex,  thin.  Sent  from  Mozambique  in  connection 
with  an  application  by  the  Railway  Department  as  to  its  suitability  for  sleepers ; also  collected  by  me  in  dense  pure  thickets  in  kloofs  on  the  Lebombo  Mountains 
(extra-tropical)  where  its  timber  is  well  known,  but  not  seen  elsewhere.  In  the  absence  of  flowers  and  fruit  the  genus  of  this  tree  cannot  be  definitely  decided,  but 
the  stipules  afford  a strong  key  to  the  Family.  No  trace  of  flowers  or  fruit  was  found  in  the  Lebombos,  where  however  I was  informed  separately  by  all  my 
informants,  English,  Dutch,  Kafir  and  Swazi,  and  unknown  to  one  another,  that  bees  nesting  in  this  tree  made  poisonous  honey.  Whether  this  was  caused  by 

1 Wciliea  (?)  subpeltata.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  grandis,  gregariu,  30  m.  altn,  caule  90  c.m.  dinm.  ; cortice  lenui  in  longitudinem  et  in  transversum  diffisso,  cano,  intus  rubro  ; foliis  oppositis,  integris, 
ovatis,  apice  basique  rotundatis,  5 7 c.m.  longis,  4-6  c.m.  latis,  petiolo  12  c.m.  longo,  lamina  subpeltata  pagina  superiorc  glabra,  pagina  inferiore  primo  dense  lanosa,  postremo  glabrescente ; stipulis  cito 
deciduis  inter  petiolos  connatis,  obtusis,  planis,  2-5-3  c.m.  longis,  7-10  m.m.  latis,  primo  pubcscentibus,  in  longitudinem  slriatis,  marginibus  crassis ; floribus  et  fructibus  haud  visis.  Mozambique  et  mont. 
Lebombo.  Sim  6387.  Tab.  LX  I.  A. 
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contact  with  the  timber  or  by  the  source  of  supply  no  one  knew,  but  it  is  the  only  tree,  so  far  as  I know,  which  has  such  a reputation.  I saw  no  outwardly  damaged 
tree,  though  I saw  all  ages,  fine,  clean,  straight  stems  in  every  case  ; but  I was  informed  that  the  very  large  trees  are  usually  hollow.  Sim  6387. 

I’latk  LX I.  A. 

136.  CASSIPOUREA.  Glabrous  trees  with  opposite  or  verticillate  entire  leathery  leaves,  caducous  intrapetiolar  stipules,  axillary  inflorescence,  superior  3 4 celled  ovary  with 
filiform  style  and  2 pendulous  ovules  in  each  cell.  Calyx  campanulate,  shortly  5-7  lobed  ; petals  5-7,  small,  fimbriate  at  the  apex,  and  inserted  on  a crenulate  disc 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube ; stamens  10-14,  with  filiform  filaments,  united  below.  Ovary  2-celled,  cells  2-ovuled.  Fruit  ovoid,  ultimately  dehiscent;  cells  i- 
seeded  ; seeds  arillate ; albumen  fleshy.  A small  genus  into  which  Dactylopetalum  might  be  merged. 

C.  verticillata,  N.  E.  Brown.  A small  evergreen  tree,  with  temate  and  opposite  (or  sometimes  4-nate)  oblong  coriaceous  entire  or  almost  entire  leaves,  10  c.m.  long,  4-5 
c.m.  wide,  axillary  flowers,  many  crowded  together,  and  dehiscent  fruits  1 c.m.  long,  resembling  those  of  Gymnosporia,  and  with  similar  yellow  arillate  seeds,  rather 
conspicuous  on  the  tree  for  a time.  Present  but  not  common  through  Maputa,  Marracucne,  Gaza  and  M’Chopes.  For  illustration  sec  “ Natal  Plants,"  Plate  276. 


FAMILY  XXXIII.— MYRTACEzE. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  simple,  entire,  leathery  exstipulate  leaves,  often  with  pellucid  dots  ; paniculate  or  axillary  inflorescence,  hermaphrodite  flowers  ; inferior  ovary  ; 
sepals  and  petals  4-5  ; stamens  numerous,  free  ; ovary  2-3  celled  ; ovules  few  or  many  in  each  cell,  from  or  near  the  base,  style  simple,  filiform  ; Iruit  a berry  or  a dry  dehiscent 
capsule.  Seeds  few,  exalbuminous.  A large  Family,  well  known  by  such  representatives  as  the  Australian  Eucalypts  (Gum-trees),  the  Guava,  Rose-apple,  Jambolan,  Brazilian 
Cherry,  Cloves,  Allspice,  Myrtles,  Australian  Myrtles,  Pomegranates  and  Bottle-brushes.  I am  not  aware  that  the  Clove  (Caryophyllus)  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  Province, 
though  it  occurs  on  the  coast  and  islands  further  north. 


137.  EUGENIA.  Calyx-tube  short,  flat,  and  disc-like  or  cup-shaped,  limb  4-5  P^ed  ; petals  4-5.  inserted  with  the  numerous  stamens  on  the  edge  of  the  calyx-tube.  Ovary 
inferior,  2-celled.  Fruit  a fleshy  berry,  crowned  by  the  calyx-lobes,  usually  1 -seeded.  Seed,  round,  hard,  stone  like.  Irees  or  shrubs  with  pellucid  dotted,  simple, 
entire,  glabrous,  shining,  opposite  leaves,  and  terminal  paniculate  or  axillary  inflorescence.  Principally  a Central  and  South  American  genus. 


E cordata,  Laws.  Vcrn.  names—  1,  Water-tree;  2,  Water-boom;  4,  15,  Mucho,  Muhlu,  or  Munchlo  ; 13,  Umswi  and  Umdoni ; 15,  Mkosc.  A medium  sized,  round- 
topped  glaucous  tree,  with  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  widely  eliptical,  bluntly  pointed  and  somewhat  cordate,  entire,  glabrous,  coriaceous,  sub  glaucous  leaves  5 .0  c.m. 
long,  2-5  c.m.  wide,  and  paler  on  the  under  than  the  upper  surface.  Panicle  terminal,  cymose,  many-flowered,  with  angular  glabrous  branches,  tnchotomously 
forked  all  forks  and  flowers  subtended  by  linear  deciduous  bracts,  or  the  lower  by  leaves.  Calyx-tube  cup-shaped,  with  blunt  shallow  lobes.  Petals  united  into  a 
calyplra  and  breaking  off  at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  at  first  inflexed,  afterwards  spreading,  the  numerous  anthers  forming  the  showy  white  part  of  the  (lower. 
Pistil  cylindrical,  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Berry  12  m.m.  long,  oblong,  acidulous,  more  or  less  edible,  usually  1 -seeded.  All  the  younger  wood  quadrangular.  Stein 
up  to  60  c.m.  diameter  ; usually  grows  near  water  ; seldom  found  in  dense  forest,  but  often  where  grass  fires  clear  off  all  other  kinds.  Frequent  in  the  extra  tropica 
parts  of  the  Province,  almost  the  only  tree  in  the  M’Chopes  pans,  and  present  also  though  less  frequent  in  the  tropical  districts.  Abundant  in  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  and  in  writing  of  “Plant  association  at  the  Victoria  Falls,”  Miss  Gibbs  arranges  the  local  flora  there  in  3 groups,  the  first  of  which  is  the  open  veld,  and 

concerning  the  others  she  says:— “The  second  region  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Zambesi  Rivet  and  islands  abov<  the  Falls  in 

which  the  dominant  plant  is  Eugenia  guineensis.  The  third  would  include  the  bog  edge  of  Livingstone  Island  and  that  ol  the  opposite  Ram  forest,  with  the  famous 
Rain  Forest  proper,  and  Knife  Edge,  where  Eugenia  cordata  predominates.”-  To  make  its  timber  durable,  water-seasoning  is  necessary.  For  illustration  see 

“ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  226,  Plate  LXXI.  fig.  3. 


E.  guineensis  ( = Syzygium  guineense,  Guill  & Perr,  FI.  Seneg.  I.  315,  t.  72).  Vcrn.  name*-  6,  Kurre  or  Mkurre  ; .0,  Muti  kurru  or  Mokosa  ; ...  Morimonico.  A 
large  glabrous  glaucous  tree,  10-15  metres  high  and  up  to  1 metre  diameter.  Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  pctiolate,  not  cordate,  usually  tapering  to  the  petiole. 
Panicle  15-25  c.m.  across,  many-flowered,  terminal.  More  common  than  E.  cordata  in  the  tropical  districts  and  often  found  ms.de  the  forest  near  streams ; in  the 
extra-tropical  districts  it  is  present  but  less  common.  The  general  habit  is  similar  to  E.  cordata,  but  the  leaf-form  is  different.  - E.  owaricnsis,  P.  Bcauv. 

- Linn.  Soc.  Jour.  Botany,  XXXVII.,  Nov.  1906. 
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E Zevheri  Harv  Verm,  names-*,  Kangela  ; 13,  Isiduli-we-hlati.  A small  evergreen  forest  tree,  with  numerous  somewhat  scented,  opposite,  elliptic,  entire,  coriaceous 
fwn"’K  kTcs  2-5-4  C n,  long  slightly  dotted,  at  length  quite  glabrous,  but  at  firs,  very  sparingly  pubescent.  Peduncles  axtllary,  oppostte,  .-flowered,  arranged 
owa  d thTtee  o the  young  Lots,  or  through  the  partial  or  complete  abortion  of  the  twig  apparently  ranged  on  a short  6-..  flowered  raceme.  Sepals  4-5  more 
or 'less  unequal  Petals  whfle,  usually  4,  with  occasionally  several  smaller  ones  extra.  Stamens  about  *0,  as  long  as  the  petals  m a circle  Ovary  mfenor,  bedded 

in  a flat  cushion-like  disc,  which  is  set  with  white  hair-scales.  Fruit  .-2  cm.  long,  globose,  cherry-like,  crowned  by  the  calyx-lobes,  and  either  purplish  or  bright  red, 
acidulous  and  edible,  though  containing  too  large  a stone.  Present  but  not  frequent  from  Maputo  to  M'Chopes,  much  more  frequent  ,n  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 
For  illustration  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  226,  Plate  LXXI.  fig.  1. 

E capensis  Harv.  Fern.  name — 4,  Ngoba.  A shrub  ,-2  metres  high,  usually  on  or  near  the  sea-dunes,  and  standing  on  the  sandy  dune  faces  down  to  high-water 
mark.  Leaves  shortly  elliptical,  obovate  or  sub-orbiculate,  rounded  at  the  point,  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  coriaceous  glabrous,  shining,  15-25  man  lo  g 
8-16  m.m.  wide,  very  shortly  petioled,  and  opposite  or  occasionally  in  threes.  Peduncles  10-12  m.m.  long,  axi  ary,  *'3  toSet  er>  1-  owere  , pro  uce  1 
young  wood.  Petals  white-  Fruit  purplish,  1 c.m.  long,  oblong  crowned  by  the  4 distinct  calyx-lobes,  not  edible.  Of  some  importance  as  a dune-protector  but  of 
no  other  known  use.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  page  227,  Plate  LXXI.  fig.  2.  Abundant  on  the  sea  dunes  up  to  Inhambane ; frequent  also  on  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  coasts. 

138.  BARRINGTONIA.  Only  one  species,  as  under 

B.  racemosa,  Blume.  Fern.  names- 4,  Singwaan  ; 6,  7,  Geroma  ; .0,  Mlulu,  M-togo-togo,  ,-.obo-tobo,  or  Mu-tabo-toba  ; . .,  Mutof.  A conical  or  spreading  tree  7-.u 
metres  high,  with  dense  heavy  foliage  and  long  pendent  racemes,  and  always  growing  in  or  near  water,  which  may  be  e.ther  fresh  or  somewhat  saline.  Leaf  like 
that  of  the  Loquat,  15  30  c.m.  long,  5-10  c.m  wide,  widely  lanceolate-oblong,  tapering  below,  bluntly  pointed,  and  bluntly  toothed  on  the  margin.  Raceme  5 75 
r m.  long,  many-flowered  ; flowers  in  opposite  pairs  ; calyx-tube  ovoid,  limb  4-lobed  ; petals  4 1 stamens  many,  connate  at  the  base  forming  a ring  and  with  white 
spreading  filaments  4 c.m.  long ; ovary  2 4 celled ; fruits  produced  several  on  1 raceme,  shortly  peduncled,  4-5  c.m.  2'5'3  c.m.  diameter  bluntly  4-sided,  ovate, 
Ml  by  the  persistent”;  sepals  and  5 c.m.  pistil/ Seed  solitary,  bu,  pendulous  from  a strap-shaped  placenta  rising  from  the  base  and  bearing  severa  o her 
abortive  ovules  Frequent  in  swampy  localities  and  along  fresh  or  nearly  fresh  rivers  throughout  the  Province.  The  bark  is  used  for  cordage.  Timber  white,  soft, 

light,  seldom  used.  m . . . , 

Plate  LXV1II.  I,  Leaf;  2,  Raceme  ; 3,  Fruit ; 4,  Section  of  fruit ; 5,  Placenta,  with  ovules  ; 0,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced). 

FAMILY  XXXIV.-  LYTHRACEAI. 

Trees,  shrubs  or  herbs ; calyx-lobes  valvate,  with  or  without  intermediate  teeth.  Petals  often  corrugated  in  bud ; stamens  definite  or  indefinite;  ovary  free  or  partly 
adherent  to  the  calyx-tube,  several  or  many-celled  ; cells  usually  with  many  ovules.  A heterogenous  group,  includmg  only  one  tree  in  the  Province,  so  far  as  I n . 

139.  SONNERATIA.  A departure  from  the  type  of  the  Family  in  having  indefinite  stamens  and  the  ovary  partly  adherent  to  the  calyx-tube.  Only  one  African  species 

as  under  : — 

S.  acida,  Linn.  Veen,  names- to,  Mucatanga,  Mevate.  A shapely  glabrous  evergreen  tree  or  bush,  inhabiting  tidal  mud,  frequent  from  Beira  northward  and ^having 
opposite,  decussate  branches  swollen  at  the  nodes ; opposite  oval  leaves  7-.o  c.m.  long,  5 c.m.  wide,  tapering  somewhat  to  the  base  i and  fi  ml  > “d 

large  terminal  flowers,  soli, ary  or  3 together,  at  first  shortly  bracted.  Calyx  leathery,  6-7  fid,  lobes  3-4  c.m.  long,  1 cm.  wide ; petals  absent  n ‘ ° w 
probably  caducous,  described  as  “ strap-shaped,  } length  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.”  Stamens  numerous,  inflexed  ,n  bud  ; ovary  adherent  to  the  calyx-tube  base 
only,  flattened,  many-celled  ; ovules  numerous  in  each  cell.  Style  slender,  4 c.m.  long,  usually  bent,  and  with  a flat  rayed  stigma.  Fruit  5 c.m.  diameter,  3-4  cm. 
deep,  woody,  set  in  but  free  from  the  persistent  calyx  and  tipped  by  the  persistent  style.  “ Fruit  bursting  irregularly  from  the  base,  leaving  the  central 
to  the  calyx.  Seeds  6-7  in  each  cell,  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  fruit.  Cotyledons  oily.” 

Plat.  LXV.  , , Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Flower,  opening  ; 3,  Pistil ; 4,  Anther,  * 5 i 5,  Stigma,  x 5 ; 6,  Ovary,  x 2 ; 7,  Section  of  same  ; 8,  Fruit ; 9,  Ovule,  X .0  t 10,  Seed ; II,  Seed  broken  across, 

showing  germ  ; 12,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced). 

Another  evergreen  tree  belonging,  I believe,  to  this  Family,  grows  on  the  sand  dunes  along  the  coast  north  of  the  Polana  bathing  station,  apparently  indigenous ; neither 
flowers  nor  satisfactory  fruits  were  seen,  but  1 believe  it  to  be  a Lagerstromia ; if  so  it  is  probably  a naturalised  alien. 
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CALYCIFLOR2E.  Group  II.  Section  3. 

Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  or  free.  Ovary  1 -celled ; stamens  isomerous  and  opposite  the  petals,  or  more  numerous. 

FAMILY  XXXV.-SAMYDACEiE. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  distichous  simple  leaves,  dotted  with  spots  or  pellucid  glands,  racemose  or  crowded  inflorescence  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  having  the 
characters  described  for  the  Section.  A mixed  group,  of  which  only  2 ligneous  species  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Province. 

140.  CASE  ARE  A.  Trees  with  alternate  distichous  simple  dotted  leaves.  Calyx  4-5  merous  ; petals  none.  Stamens  10  fertile  and  10  alternate  staminodes  ; filaments  united 

below  into  a tube.  Ovary  free,  i-celled;  style  simple;  ovules  numerous.  Stipules  minute.  Flowers  tufted,  small. 

C.  gladiiformis,  Mast.  A tree  found  at  Shupanga,  Zambesi,  by  Sir  John  Kirk,  having  lanceolate  leaves  12-15  c.m.  long,  5 c.m.  wide,  oblique  at  the  base  and  with  a 2 c.m. 
petiole.  Flowers  in  sessile  lateral  clusters.  Filaments  united  half-way ; fertile  filaments  glabrous  ; staminodes  downy. 

141.  BIVINIA.  A shrub  with  alternate  distichous  stipulate  stalked  entire  leaves,  axillary  racemose  inflorescence;  sepals  5-6  ; petals  absent,  stamens  numerous,  in  bundles 

alternating  with  the  sepals ; disc  produced  to  5 lobes  opposite  the  sepals.  Ovary  free,  3-lobed,  i-celled ; ovules  numerous  on  4-6  parietal  placentas.  Styles  4-6. 
Capsule  4-6  valved ; seeds  hairy,  albuminous. 

B.  Jauberti,  Tulasne.  Shrub.  Young  branches  downy;  leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  7-10  c.m.  long,  3 c.m.  wide,  crenate-dentate,  petiolate.  Racemes  axillary, 
erect ; flowers  numerous.  Ovary  globose,  downy  ; capsule  3-lobed,  downy,  dehiscent,  valves  terminated  by  2 awns  from  the  splitting  of  the  styles.  Rovuma  River. 

CALYCIFLORiE.  Group  II.  Section  4. 

Ovary  inferior.  Ovules  solitary  in  each  cell.  Seeds  albuminous.  Styles  free.  Stamens  isomerous  and  alternate  with  the  petals. 

FAMILY  XXXVI.— UMBELLIFER2E. 

Flowers  5 merous,  regular  or  the  outer  petals  larger;  stamens  5 ; ovary  2-celled,  inferior;  styles  2 ; ovules  solitary,  pendulous;  carpels  dry,  2-seeded,  separating  into  2 
indehiscent  i-seeded  carpels,  which  remain  attached  to  the  top  of  the  halves  of  a split  central  axis.  Albumen  fleshy,  abundant.  Leaves  alternate,  sheathing  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole.  Inflorescence  in  regular  umbels.  Stems  usually  hollow.  Petals  inrolled  during  aestivation,  often  emarginate,  usually  white.  A large  group  of  mostly  herbaceous 
plants,  of  which  only  1 local  species  assumes  tree  form. 

142.  HETEROMORPHA.  Umbels  compound  ; calyx-limb  represented  by  5 teeth.  Petals  5,  entire,  inserted  near  the  top  of  the  ovary.  Stamens  5,  alternate  to  the  petals. 

Fruit  smooth,  the  2 mericarps  unequal,  1 having  3-winged  ridges  and  the  other  only  the  2 side  ridges  winged.  The  genus  contains  only  1 variable  species. 

H.  arborescens,  Ch.  & Sch.  Vent,  names— 6,  Nutchaka;  10,  Mororonge  ; 13,  Umbangandhlala.  An  exceedingly  variable  plant;  often  a small  shrub  or  almost  an 
herbaceous  plant  with  simple  ovate  or  oblong  entire  blunt  leaves  ; other  plants  have  lanceolate  acute  leaves ; others  3-foliate  leaves  with  obovate-crenate  leaflets, 
and  in  others  the  leaves  are  many-foliate,  and  the  plant  quite  tree-like.  The  timber  is  however  always  soft  and  useless.  All  the  varieties  mentioned  occur  in  the 
Province  as  also  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  the  species  occurs  also  in  the  Upper  Nile  and  Abyssinia. 

FAMILY  XXXVII.— ARALIACE2E. 

Floral  characters  almost  as  in  Umbelliferae,  but  flowers  constantly  regular,  petals  valvate  in  aestivation,  fruit  more  or  less  fleshy,  and  the  stipulate  leaves  digitately  5-7-9 
foliate,  while  the  inflorescence  is  often  not  umbellate. 

143.  CUSSONIA.  Rather  small  trees  having  soft-wooded  somewhat  succulent  stems  of  large  diameter  for  their  height,  spicate  racemose  or  umbellate  inflorescence,  small 

green  regular  5-merous  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous  flowers,  inferior  2-celled  ovaries  with  pendulous  single  ovules,  2 styles,  and  somewhat  fleshy  2-cel  e ruits. 
Leaves  digitate  or  repeatedly  so,  usually  crowded  at  the  points  of  the  branches.  The  habit  of  Cussonia  is  very  distinctive  among  African  trees  and  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  a Palm  though  very  different. 
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C.  spicata,  Th«»b.  Lives'  p^tl  ofVte^he^  d?Sit'ately4|-9  leaved  the  leaflets  exceed- 

from  the  ba  e or  |ancco]ate  and  t00thed,  but  more  fluently  with  foliaceous  winged  toothed  petioles  7-.  5 c.m.  long,  the  leafy  part  3-7  c.m. 

C;  MS  s/sM  c7e  S2  fc*.  ^ 

page  230,  Plate  I.XXIV. 

the  top,  less  dense  downward,  and  absent  from  the  base,  scattered  with  small  branched  hairs ; Moramballa.  100-3000  It.  alt.  Dr.  K . 

SERIES  III— COROLLIFLORjE. 

Calyx  and  Corolla  usually  both  present ; petals  united  into  a gamopetalous  corolla,  either  hypogynous  or  epigynous.  Stamens  usually  springing  from  the  corolla,  but 
occasionally  hypogynous. 

COROLLIFLORi^E.  Group  I.  Ovary  inferior. 

FAMILY  XXXVIII.— RUBIACEAi. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  opposite,  or  Lie, Hate  entire,  simple,  stipulate  leave.  Inflorescence  various  SS^igy^ 

inferior,  usually  a-celled  (r  celled  in  Gardenia,  more  than  a-celled  m Vanguerta)  ; ovules  r or  more.  Calyx-hm  4 ■ ^ albPminous.  A large  Family,  of 

Stamens  inserted  in  the  corolla-tube,  alternate  with  its  lobes,  and  equal  in  number.  Anthers  free.  Style  single  * g and  j cacuan  are  among  the  products  of 

which  the  herbaceous  species  belong  mostly  to  the  temperate  reg.ons  and  the  trees  to  the  tropics  and  *ub^P“*  Q , £not  ^ nf)ted  gfor  timberS)  and 

the  Family  and  such  garden  plants  as  Gardenia,  Ixora,  Bouvardia,  Rondelet.a,  Manettia  Burchelha,  Pavetta,  J*"* deserve  mention  here  from  their  forestal  importance 
the  local  representatives  with  the  exception  of  Adina  and  Gardenia  are  mostly  shrubs  rather  than  trees  , as  t y y 
they  are  only  mentioned  with  synoptical  descriptions. 

,44  ADINA.  Flowers  arranged  in  pedunculate  axillary  compact  or  confluent  globular  heads,  each  head  on  a common 

bursting  apart  either  from  below  or  above,  the  central  placenta  remaining  in  position  supporting  the  remains  of  the  flower,  seeds  many,  small,  winged 

Only  1 African  species. 

and  so  like  Oleander  in  foliage  as  to  lead  to  the  common  name.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  shortly  petioled,  5 3 ■ ■ & 5 3 5 neduncle 

with  prominent  midrib,  and  numerous  side  veins.  Stipules  intra-petiolar,  4 united  below,  and  dehiscing  ,n  a ring.  Head ” ” °h  a Xt  tube  and  5 

many  flowered,  congested,  the  common  receptacle  hairy,  each  flower  set  between  5 club-shaped  bracts  which  are  hairy  [ 

longer  lanceolate  segments  ; the  corolla  with  a longer  tube  and  5 short  segments.  Stamens  5.  ."side  the  corollintube.  ^ creeks  and  gu  1 e 0“ 

club-shaped  stigma.  First-rate  wagon-wood  for  spokes,  beams,  fa.  j stem  sometimes  3 metres  diameter  m S iwaailand  and  MaputaDiv(  Extra- 

white  granite.  Frequent  in  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra  (Tropical) ; seen  also  Umbelusi  and  in  the  Lebombo  kloofs  near  Estatuene,  Maputa  D,v.  (Ex  r 
tropical).  Occurs  also  in  Nile-land  Mr.  Bum  Davy  writes  (Kew  Bulletin  No.  4,  .908)  :-“The  Transvaal  material  at  Kew  so  named  ,s  now  referred  to  A.  Galpim, 

Oliv.,”  of  which  I have  no  further  information. 

Plate  XXXI.  i,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Flower  ; 3,  Floral  bracts  ; 4,  One  floral  bract  ; 5,  Capsule,  opened  from  below  ; 6,  Capsule,  opened  from  above. 
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145.  CROSSOPTERYX.  Unknown  to  me  but  described  as  a bushy  tree  or  shrub  having  dense  corymbosely  paniculate  terminal  inflorescence,  calyx  short,  with  4-6 

deciduous  lobes  ; corolla  salver-shaped,  with  4-6  lobed  limb  ; stamens  4-6,  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the  corolla  ; disc  annular ; ovary  2-celled  ; style  filiform  ; stigma 
clavate,  bi-lobed  ; cells  with  several  ovules  peltately  attached.  Capsule  globose,  2-celled,  loculicidal.  Seeds  several,  peltate,  compressed,  with  cut  membranous  wings. 

C.  Kotschyana,  Fenzl.  Leaves  broadly  oval,  ovate  or  elliptical,  2-5-20  c.m.  long,  1-5-7  c.m.  wide,  shortly  petiolate.  Panicle  5-10  c.m.  diameter.  Corolla  1 c.m.  long, 
white,  fragrant.  Capsule  1 c.m.  diameter.  Senna ; Sir  John  Kirk  ; and  widely  distributed  in  Tropical  Africa.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  employed  as  a febrifuge. 

146.  HEINSIA.  Shrubs  with  opposite  shortly  petiolate  leaves,  and  fragrant  flowers  in  lax  terminal  cymes.  Corolla  imbricated  in  bud.  Ovary  2-celled,  cells  many-ovuled. 

Fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  many-seeded,  seeds  small,  roundly  angular. 

H.  jasminiflora,  D.  C.  A nearly  glabrous  shrub  2-5  metres  high,  found  from  the  Zambesi  northward.  Leaves  elliptical,  3-10  c.m.  long,  1-4  c.m.  wide;  corolla-tube 
pubescent,  2 c.m.  long,  limb  white,  2-6  c.m.  diameter  with  yellow  hairs  and  wavy  petals.  Berry  1-1*5  c.m.  diameter. 

147.  TARENNA.  Shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite  shortly  petiolate  leaves  and  white  flowers  in  terminal  or  sub-terminal  cymes.  Flowers  5-6  nate ; calyx  open  in  aestivation. 

Corolla  salver-shaped,  style  long,  clavate ; ovary  2-celled.  Placentas  large  and  fleshy,  albumen  uniform. 

T.  mossambicensis,  Hiern.  Vern.  tiame — 16,  Goocoo.  A tree  with  broadly  oval  leaves  3-5  c.m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  wide,  glabrous  above,  pale  under,  and  pubescent  on 
the  veins  below.  Cymes  few-flowered.  Flowers  5-merous,  1 c.m.  long  ; corolla  pubescent  outside,  glabrous  inside ; ovary  pubescent,  2-celled  ; ovules  4 together, 
bedded  in  the  fleshy  placentas.  Zambesia. 

T.  nigrescens,  Hiern.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  oval,  tapering  below,  3-7  c.m.  long,  1-5-3  c-m-  wide,  glabrous;  flowers  4-5  merous,  1 c.m.  long;  cymes  many-flowered. 
Ovules  3 together.  Zambesia. 

148.  ENTEROSPERMUM.  A glabrous  rigid  coast  shrub  with  opposite  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbose  panicles  of  small  white  flowers.  Flowers  5-nate ; calyx  open  in 

aestivation;  corolla  funnel-shaped;  style  exserted,  clavate;  ovary  2-celled;  ovules  2-3  together,  collateral;  placentas  inconspicuous.  Fruit  globose,  1 -seeded. 

E.  littorale,  Hiern.  A leafy  coast  shrub,  up  to  4 metres  high,  with  decussate  oval  or  obovate  leaves  3-9  c.m.  long,  1-4  c.m.  wide,  with  hairy  tufts  in  the  axils  of  the  veins. 
Flowers  4-6  m.m.  long.  Fruit  6 m.m.  diameter.  Along  the  coast  in  the  tropical  districts. 

149.  RANDIA.  Shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  sparingly  cymose  or  solitary  inflorescence,  axillary  or  terminal  on  short  branches.  Calyx  open  in 

aestivation,  corolla  usually  5 (4-7)  lobed,  of  various  form.  Ovary  2-celled ; ovules  numerous,  immersed  in  the  fleshy  placentas.  Berry  nearly  dry,  2-celled,  many- 
seeded. 

R.  rudis,  E.  Mey.  Vern.  names — 10,  Um-totoro;  13,  Nsindi.  A much-branched  compact  spreading  shrub  1-2  metres  high  if  growing  in  the  open,  but  more  erect  and 
straggling  if  growing  among  other  bushes.  Leaves  opposite  on  strong  shoots,  clustered  on  abortive  branches,  obovate,  coriaceous,  evergreen,  entire,  almost  glabrous, 
shortly  petiolate;  when  fully  exposed  smaller  and  nearly  round.  Flowers  axillary  or  on  the  abortive  twigs,  peduncles  short,  i-flowcred.  Calyx-tube  short,  the  5 
lobes  longer,  rounded,  green.  Corolla-tube  1-5  c.m.  long  and  wide  above,  narrowed  downward,  yellowish  with  5 oblong  lobes.  Style  single,  stigmas  2 ; fruit  a 
coriaceous,  sub-globose  10-ribbed  black  berry  12  m.m.  long,  2 celled,  many  seeded,  and  crowned  by  the  calyx-limb  raised  on  a short  lube.  Frequent  in  the  extra- 
tropical  districts ; present  but  scarce  in  Magenja  da  Costa  and  other  tropical  districts.  Frequent  also  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  never  of  timber  si/e.  See  “ Forest 
Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  236,  Plate  LXXXIV.  fig.  4. 

R,  dumetorum,  Lam.  Vern.  name —4,  Cherole.  A pubescent  or  hairy  or  ultimately  glabrescent  shrub  1-4  metres  high,  sometimes  somewhat  spinose,  and  having 

obovate  leaves  3 c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide,  tapering  to  the  base,  inflorescence  axillary  or  terminal  on  branchlets,  abundant,  at  first  while,  afterwards  yellow,  2 c.m. 
across,  and  1 c.m.  long.  Ovary  2-celled,  many-seeded,  oblong,  2 c.m.  long,  1*5  c.m.  wide,  not  edible.  Frequent  throughout  the  Province;  also  in  Natal  and 
Abyssinia.  For  illustration  see  “ Natal  Plants,”  Plate  392. 

150.  OXYANTHUS.  Shrubs  or  trees  with  rather  large  opposite  simple  stipulate  leaves  and  long  white  flowers  in  axillary  racemes  or  panicles.  Flowers  5-nate,  calyx-lobes 

open  in  aestivation,  corolla  salver-shaped  with  a long  slender  tube,  the  long  linear  segments  twisted  in  bud.  Ovary  2-celled,  style  slender,  stigma  2-lobed ; ovaries 
numerous,  not  immersed  ; fruit  a leathery  or  fleshy  berry,  seeds  usually  numerous. 
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Gerrardii  Send  F«v>.  nmt-4,  Chifilana.  A virgate  shrub  or  small  tree  with  straight  slender  stems.  Leaves  10-20  cun.  long,  opposite,  shining,  coriaceous,  entire, 
eTltot  lanceolate  pointed,  glabrous,  but  bearded  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  on  the  under  surface,  shortly  petiolate.  Inflorescence  axillary,  shortly  paniculate,  .2-20 
toe^  Tube  of  the  corolla  2-5-4  e.».  long,  slender,  with  spreading  lanceolate  lobes  1-5-11  cm  long.  Fruit  coriaceous,  stalked,  somewhat  pear-shaped,  4 c.m. 
king,  crowned  by  the  calyx-teeth,  2 celled,  many-seeded.  Found  occasionally  throughout  the  Province.  For  illustration  see  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,  p.  235, 
Plate  LXXXII.  Occurs  also  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

O natalensis  Sond.  Vtn.  «ame- 6,  Madungnadwaan.  Small  tree  with  ovate-lanceolate  glabrous  leaves  15-20  c.m.  long,  7 cm  wide  i loose  axillary  cymes  ; corolla- 
tuhe  , c m.  long,  slender  with  spreading  lobes,  and  nearly  globose  fruit  2-3  c.m.  long,  2-celled,  many-seeded.  Maputa,  Gaza  and  M'Chopes.  For  illustration  see 

“ Natal  Plants,”  Plate  26. 

O latifolius,  Sond.  Vern.  name- io,  Masabelemo.  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  cuspidate,  15-20  c.m.  long,  10-12  c.m.  wide,  with  a petiole  1 c.m.  long;  inflorescence  lax; 
corolla-tube  7 c.m.  long.  The  leaves,  branches,  &c.  are  described  by  Sonder  as  quite  glabrous,  but  I find  them  pubescent  at  first,  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf 
glabrous  or  glabrescent  with  age.  Maputa,  M’Chopes  and  Magenja  da  Costa ; an  upright  shrub  3-6  metres  high. 

1 51  GARDENIA.  Trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  tropical  and  sub-tropical,  with  opposite  or  occasionally  whorled  leaves  and  branches,  connate  stipules,  and  solitary  or  occasionally 
5 cymose  sub-terminal  inflorescence,  and  large  white  scented  flowers.  Calyx  tubular  above  the  ovary,  5-lobed  or  parted,  or  spathaceous.  Coro  la  salver-shaped 

funnel-shaped  or  bell-shaped,  with  a tube  longer  than  wide  and  5-10  parted  limb,  the  segments  twisted  in  bud.  Stamens  as  many,  almost  sessile,  inserted  in  the 
throat  of  the  corolla-tube.  Anthers  linear,  more  or  less  twisted.  Style  as  long  as  the  tube  or  longer,  stigma  clavate,  2-fid.  Ovary  i-celled  with  several  incomplete 
septa.  Fruit  woody  or  fleshy,  1 -celled,  many-seeded,  indehiscent.  Seeds  large,  flat,  with  horny  albumen.  A large  genus,  containing  several  species  which  are 

garden  favourites. 
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Rothmannia,  Linn.  Vern.  namts-i , Candlewood  ; io,  Mataba;  14,  Aapse-kosl.  A tree  often  12-15  "res  high.  20-40  c.m.  diameter,  with  a straight  unbranched 
grey  or  nearly  white  trunk,  and  a sparingly  branched  crown  near  the  top  only.  A forest  tree,  loving  a moist  spot,  and  not  known  outs.de  the  forest.  Leaves  almost 
sessile,  elliptfca, -acute,  entire,  glabrous,  j-to  c.m.  long,  2-5  c.m.  wide,  distinctly  veined,  and  with  pockets  at  the  junctions  of  the  vern,  lowers  ermmal,  sohtary 
sessile,  showy  and  sweetly  scented,  but  usually  inaccessible.  Calyx  r.bbed,  hairy  within,  and  with  5 linear  segments  2-5  c.m  long.  Corolla  while. ^5-7 
widening  upward,  and  with  a spreading  5-fid  limb  7 c.m.  across.  Pistil  clavate,  longer  than  the  tube,  2-fid  at  the  apex.  Fruit  1 -celled,  2 inches  long,  it 
5-angled,  afterwards  .cribbed,  many-seeded,  green  ; the  flat  seeds  separated  by  pith.  Rind  hardly  woody,  not  edible.  Timber  very  hard  and  closcgramed,  but 
short  in  the  grain.  For  illustration  see  ■■  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  234,  Plate  LXXIX.  Occurs  in  Maputa  on  the  Lebombo  kloofs  and  m M Chopes  (extra- 
tropical),  as  also  in  Magenja  da  Costa  near  Macubella,  and  in  Nhamacurra  (tropical). 

G Thunbergia,  Linn.  Vern.  names— i.  Wild  Katjepiering  ; 3,  14,  Buffelsbal ; 4.  Chiselala  and  Imbalangwe ; 10,  Nepaia  and  l-tingo;  13,  Umkangaza;  15,  Vala 
sanguin  (Kaffraria)  and  Um-valasangwaan  (Natal).  A small  much-branched  tree  3-5  metres  high,  with  smooth  white  unarmed  stem  up  to  30  c m.  diameter,  and 
rigid  opposite  or  ternate  branches  and  branchlets,  or  sometimes  prostrate  or  mostly  subterranean.  Leaves  very  variable,  lanceolate  on  seedlings  for  he  first 
few  years,  afterwards  ovate,  obovate,  or  widely  elliptical,  tapering  to  the  base,  rounded  or  acute,  entire  or  with  one  or  more  irregular  lobes  or  tee  h,  glabrous, 
veined,  and  bearded  in  the  axils  of  the  veins.  Leaves  opposite  or  3 together,  shortly-petioled.  Howers  terminal,  solitary,  strongly  scented,  usually  8-merous, 
large,  white  and  attractive.  Calyx  green,  foliaceous,  4-5  c.m.  long,  cleft  on  1 side,  and  with  5-10  shortly-stalked,  unequal,  leaf-1, ke  lobes  Corolla  salver- 
shaped, 8-lobed,  the  tube  8-10  c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  diameter,  the  limb  710  c.m.  across,  pure  white  and  regular.  Stamens  about  8 exserted,  twisted,  stigma 
exserted,  2-lobed.  Fruit  woody,  very  hard,  oval  or  oblong,  5-10  c.m.  long,  5 c.m.  diameter,  many-seeded,  crowned  by  the  large  calyx-scar  and  with  about  5 
(or  sometimes  up  to  10)  imperfect  dissepiments.  The  fruits  remain  on  the  trees  for  several  years,  increasing  in  size  and  finally  are  either  smooth  or 
rugose,  but  usually  white.  An  exceedingly  variable  species,  possibly  including  several  species,  though  I have  not  noticed  what  I should  consider  specific 
differences  either  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  or  this  Province,  in  all  of  which  it  is  widely  distributed,  but  nowhere  plentiful  In  the  Journal  of  the  Linn.  Soc., 
Botany,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  268,  Feb.  ,909,  Dr.  Otto  Stapf  and  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  give  a monograph  of  the  forms  included  in  the  group  which  has  hitherto 
passed  as  this  1 species;  they  make  it  into  15  species  and  say  finality  has  not  yet  been  reached.  About  half  of  these  species  are  recorded  from  this  Province  but 
the  monograph  arrived  too  late  to  allow  me  to  use  it  on  the  fresh  plants,  consequently  no  attempt  is  made  to  divide  this  species  here.  1 he  forms  mentioned  as 
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belonging  to  this  Province  are  G.  subacaulis,  S.  & H.  ; G.  Jovis-tonantis,  Hiern  ; G.  Thunbergia,  Linn,  (with  limited  characters) ; G.  Saundersire,  N.  E.  Brown,  in 
Kew  Bull.  1906,  p.  104  ; G.  asperula,  S.  & H.  ; G.  cornuta,  Helms,  in  Hook.  Icon.  PI.  t.  2809;  G.  spathulifolia,  S.  & H.  For  illustration  see  “Forest  Flora  of 
Cape  Colony,”  p.  234,  Plate  LXXVIII. 

G.  resineflua,  Hiern.  From  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Zambesi,  is  described  as  an  hispidulous  or  scabrid  bush  of  4 metres  height  with  resinous  secretion  ; branches  often 
ternate  ; leaves  obovate,  cuspidate  2*5-6  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide.  Flowers  solitary,  terminal,  about  2*5  c.m.  long,  5-merous ; calyx  1 c.m.  long,  with  sub-globose 
tube;  corolla  salver-shaped,  fragrant;  lobes  oval,  r c.m.  long,  white  turning  yellowish  ; fruit  globose,  8-12  m.m.  diameter  with  2 placentas. 

G.  manganjeE,  Hiern.  A glabrescent  shrub  from  Zambesia  with  elliptical  sub-acuminate  leaves  7-10  c.m.  long,  2*5-5  c.m.  wide;  solitary  flowers  5-7  c.m.  long,  on  short 
lateral  branches;  funnel-shaped  corolla  shortly  hairy  on  both  sides  ; the  corolla-limb  3-5  c.m.  diameter.  Placenta  solitary. 

G.  Annae  (P.  Wright)  var.  Moramballte,  Hiern.  Leaves  elliptical-acuminate,  7-13  c.m.  long,  2-4  c.m.  wide,  with  a wedge-shaped  base  and  bearded  vein-axils.  Flowers 
about  7 c.m.  long,  solitary,  sub-sessile,  scented  ; calyx  2 c.m.  long,  glabrous,  shaggy  inside  ; corolla  funnel-shaped,  tube  hairy  inside,  limb  5 c.m.  across  ; ovary 
oblong  with  2 placentas.  Zambesia. 

G.  (?)  Zanquebarica,  Heim.  Described  as  a glabrous  shrub  with  elliptical,  sub-acuminate,  shortly-petiolate  leaves,  7-12  c.m.  long  by  3 4 c.m.  wide,  ovate-acuminate 
stipules  1 c.m.  long,  covering  a ring  of  hairs  inside  the  base,  “ flowers  more  than  £ inch  long,  sub-sessile,  a few  together,  in  terminal  and  quasi-axillary  short  clusters. 
Calyx-limb  5-partite,  ^ in.  long  ; lobes  lanceolate,  acuminate.  Ovary  1 -celled  ; placentas  2.”  This  tree  or  shrub  was  described  from  further  north,  but  a common 
small  tree  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa  of  which  my  material  is  insufficient  may  belong  to  it,  or  to  an  allied  undescribed  species.  It  has  the  inflorescence 
rusty  pubescent,  in  short  10-20  flowered  cymes  terminal  on  side  branches;  leaves  as  described  above  but  pubescent  on  the  veins  underneath  ; calyx  in  bud  with  5 
subulate  erect  segments  2 c.m.  long ; fruit  globose,  3-4  c.m.  diameter  scurfy-brown,  i-celled,  many-seeded,  the  seeds  bedded  in  pulp  and  showing  in  the  mature 
fruit  no  indication  of  how  many  placentae  are  present ; the  fruit  crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx-tube  and  segments,  then  wider  and  less  subulate  than  when  young. 
Vern.  names — io,  1 1,  Masabwe,  Nasaque  or  Naseka,  Egamsago,  and  Nemagubula.  Sim  6069.  The  timber  is  used  by  natives  for  making  plates,  &c. 

Another  shrub,  known  at  Lourenzo  Marques  as  Nyamafaan,  is  probably  also  a Gardenia,  but  was  not  seen  in  flower  or  fruit. 

152.  ZYGOON.  A shrub  from  Zambesia  unknown  to  me  but  described  as  having  opposite  elliptical  shortly-petiolate  rather  velvety  leaves,  ovate  apiculate-acuminate  stipules, 

and  white,  odorous,  sub-precocious,  small  sessile  hermaphrodite  flowers  crowded  in  dense  lateral  clusters.  Calyx  campanulate-turbinate,  5 lobed  ; corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  glabrous  outside,  bearded  at  the  throat ; ovary  2-celled,  ovules  2-3  together,  collateral,  pendulous  from  the  apex  ; style  filiform  wider  and  undivided  or 
bidentate  at  the  tip. 

Z.  graveolens,  Hiern.  Young  parts  rather  velvety;  leaves  3-4  c.m.  long,  1*5  c.m.  wide,  turning  blackish-green  when  dry;  flowers  4 m.m.  long,  corolla-lobes  4 m.m.  long. 

153.  TRICALYSIA.  A group  characterised  by  opposite  stipulate,  entire,  evergreen  leaves,  axillary  cymose  inflorescence,  4-5-6  merous  flowers,  corolla  funnel-shaped  or 

salver-shaped  ; style  with  2 branches,  ovary  globose,  2-celled  with  few  ovules  in  each,  and  baccate  globose  mostly  2-seeded  fruits.  Within  this  group  arc  included 
the  following  sub-genera,  viz. : — Diplospora,  flowers  4-merous  ; Kraussia,  flowers  5-merous,  and  Tricalysia,  flowers  6-merous.  They  are  mostly  erect  or  straggling 
shrubs  1-3  metres  high,  known  as  Wild  Coffee  and  closely  resemble  Coffee  in  habit ; there  are  many  species  of  no  technical  value,  and  these  arc  therefore  not 
described  separately  here.  In  the  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  21  species  are  described  ; in  “Flora  Capensis”  other  4,  and  there  are  others  besides.  In  “ Forest 
Flora  of  Cape  Colony”  illustrations  are  given  on  Plate  LXXXV.  of  Diplospora  africana,  Sim  (fig.  3)  ; Kraussia  lanceolata,  Sond.  (fig.  r),  and  Tricalysia  capensis 
(fig.  4).  Native  names  included  in  this  group  are  : — 4,  Nakaranga  or  Nukajanga ; 6,  Rutatsakanye  ; 10,  Ugatadwe  and  Manyeba-gorewa  ; 15,  Patankos. 

154.  PSYCHOTRIA.  Shrubs  or  small  trees,  having  opposite  entire  leaves,  corymbose-paniculate  terminal  inflorescence,  5-merous  flowers,  stamens  included  in  the  tube, 

2-celled  ovary  with  solitary  erect  ovules,  and  globose  2-seeded  fruits,  the  seeds  flat  on  the  adjacent  faces,  and  with  more  or  less  ruminated  horny  albumen.  A large 
genus,  represented  in  most  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries. 

P.  capensis,  Vatke.  Vern.  names — 4,  Kumukuwa  and  Induhvane  ; 13,  Gono-gono  (Kaffraria),  i-boquongo  (Natal).  Usually  a shrub,  sometimes  a tree  up  to  3-5  metres 
height  with  7-15  c.m.  stem  diameter  and  with  crooked  and  forked  timber.  Leaves  evergreen,  shining  above,  paler  below,  widely  lanceolate,  elliptic  or  obovate-oblong, 
7-15  c.m.  long,  1*5-4  c.m.  wide,  shortly  petioled,  distinctly  veined,  rounded  at  the  apex  or  bluntly  pointed,  glabrous  above  and  either  glabrous  or  pubescent  below. 
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. a A tprmiml  trichotomouslv  forked  r 5-10  c.m.  across.  Flowers  dimorphic  on  different  trees.  Calyx-tube  short,  minutely  5-toothed. 

Panicles  fewer  6 ’ limb  andya  hairy  Ihroat.  Stamins  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla-tube,  with  shortly  oblong  anthers.  Pistil  bifid.  Bernes 

* tdd  sh  6 m m where  L calyx  has  been.  Stipules  shortly  ovate  from  a broad  base,  bluntly  pointed.  For  rllustrat.on  see 
“ForesT  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  Plate  LXXXV.  fig.  2.  Frequent  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Province,  as  also  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  \ at  was  ta  en  or 
thl "ecies  ^ also  seen  in  Magenja  da  Costa,  but  as  it  was  without  flower  or  fruit  it  may  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  other  spectes,  winch  are  all  unknown 
to  me  and  of  which  the  descriptions  are  extracted  from  the  “ Flora  Capensis.” 

P obtusifolia  Poir.  Glabrous.  Leaves  obovate,  thickly  coriaceous,  concolorous,  7-13  c.m.  long,  3 x 5 c.m.  wide  ; stipules  caducous,  deltoid,  4 m.m.  \oj%i  flowers 1 m 
dense  pedunculate  corymbose  terminal  panicles  of  about  4 c.m.  diameter;  calix-limb  small,  very  shortly  5-dentate,  not  cliate ; corolla  lobes  ovate,  anthers  shortly 
oblong,  exserted  ; fruit  oval,  4 m.m.  long,  ribbed,  2-celled ; seeds  striate.  Mozambique.  Forbes. 

P,  zambesiana,  Hiern.  Nearly  glabrous ; answering  the  general  description  of  P.  obtusifolia  except  that  the  leaves  are  smaller  (6-9  c.m.  long,  2-5  c.m.  wide),  the  calyx 
teeth  ciliate,  and  anthers  nearly  included.  Kongone  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  Sir  John  Kirk. 

P abrupta  Hiem.  Nearly  glabrate.  Leaves  elliptical,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  5-18  c.m.  long,  2-7  c.m.  wide,  or  smaller;  stipules  ovate  und™d^’  * "I ^ jj”?; 
Flowers  about  4 m.m.  long,  on  very  short  pedicels,  several  together,  in  small,  terminal,  sub-capitate  heads  ; common  peduncles  very  shor  w en  n , 0 

ing  afterwards  to  4 c.m.  Calyx  sub-truncate  ; corolla-lobes  5,  throat  bearded  ; stamens  exserted.  Zambesia. 

P.  Kirkii,  Hiern.  Corresponds  with  P.  abrupta  except  that  it  is  more  or  less  pubescent,  has  smaller  leaves  (2  5-10  c.m.  long,  1-3  c.m.  wide)  and  has  the  ca  y y 

toothed.  Flowers  dimorphic.  Moramballa. 

P.  pumila,  Hiem.  A shrublet  with  ovate  or  oval  leaves  6-9  c.m.  long,  3-6  c.m.  wide,  and  terminal  ebracteolate  umbellate  heads  1 c.m.  diameter.  Moramball 

p'  zanguebarica,  Hiem.  A small  glabrous  lucid  shrub,  with  oval  leaves  3-.0  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide.  Flowers  S-merous  .2-16  m.m.  long,  with  a rather  curved  corolla- 
tube,  and  in  little  clusters  arranged  in  terminal  cymes  of  2-5-5  c-m-  diameter.  Rovuma  Bay. 

x-r  GUETTARDA.  Shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite  leaves,  intrapetiolar  deciduous  stipules,  and  axillary  cymose  inflorescence.  Calyx  campanulate,  truncate , corolla 
55'  shap*  white,  4-9  lobed,  imbricate  in  aestivatton.  Stamens  4-9,  included  or  nearly  so.  Ovary  4-9  celled,  cells  t-ovuled,  style  filtform,  sttgma  shghtly  lobed.  Frutt 

globose,  drupaceous,  woody,  4-9  celled. 

G speciosa,  Linn.  A handsome  coast  shrub,  well  worth  cultivation  in  coast  localities  on  account  of  its  beautiful  white  scented  flowers  Leaves  ‘ ° 

P ,0°  < c.m.  long,  6-5  c.m.  wide ; flowers  3-4  c.m.  long,  3 c.m.  across  ; fruit  2.3  c.m.  long.  Seeds  exalbuminous.  Along  the  coast  at  Baxaruto,  Bartholomew  Dtas, 

Quelimane,  &c. 

1^6  POLYSPHiERIA.  Shrubs  with  opposite  elliptical  or  rounded  leaves,  supra-axillary  stipules,  and  small  flowers  sessile  in  dense  axillary  clusters.  Calyx  short,  tr“"cate 
5 or  “^hed ; corolla  funnel-shaped,  bearded  in  the  throat,  4-lobed  ; stamens  4>  included;  ovary  2-celled;  ovule  solitary,  pendulous.  Berry  small,  globose, 

coriaceous,  1-2  seeded,  albumen  ruminated. 

P.  multiflora,  Hiem.  A glabrous  shrub  with  oval  leaves  3-10  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide.  Calyx  truncate,  glabrous.  Rovuma. 

P.  lanceolata,  Hiern.  A glabrous  shrub  with  lanceolate  leaves  4-9  c.m.  long,  1-5-3  c.m.  wide  ; calyx  with  4 short  teeth.  Zambesia. 

IC7.  PLECTRONIA.  ( = Cantbium,  as  used  in  the  “Flora  ol  Tropical  Africa.”)  Trees,  shrubs  or  stragglers,  sometimes  spinose,  with  evergreen  entire  stipulate  laves, 
axillary  cymose  infloresence,  usually  5-merous  flowers,  valvate  in  aestivation,  capitate  stigma,  and  2-celled  ovary  with  a single  pen  u ous  ovary  m eac  ce  . or° 
tube  more  or  less  hairy  inside  or  with  a ring  of  hairs.  The  branches  are  often  but  not  regularly  spinescent.  A group  of  shrubs  of  no  forestal  importance,  of  w 
P.  Gueinzii  is  a scandent  or  trailing  shrub  common  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province,  while  several  of  the  other  Cape  species  extend  along  the  Lebombos  and 
4 other  species  are  included  in  the  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  (under  Canthium ).  as  belonging  to  this  Province.  For  illustrations  see  Forest  Flora  p 

Colony,”  Plate  LXXXVIII.,  LXXXIX.,  XC.  Vern.  names  are— 6,  Ndondambile  ; 10,  Mtagaraga ; 4,  13,  15,  Umnyushulube. 
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158.  VANGUERIA.  Shrubs  or  trees  having  opposite  leaves  and  axillary  cymose  inflorescence  ; calyx-limb  of  5 free  segments  ; corolla-tube  shortly  cylindrical,  with  a ring  of 

reflexed  hairs  in  the  throat ; limb  rotate,  of  5 lobes,  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  5,  erect,  on  short  filaments,  exserted  when  the  corolla  limb  is  spread.  Anthers  oblong, 
pointed.  Pistil  exserted,  style  slender,  stigma  capitate.  Ovary  5-celled,  with  1 ovule  in  each  cell,  attached  half  up  the  central  axis.  Fruit  large,  containing  5 or  by 
abortion  fewer  hard  bony  pyrenes.  A difficult  group  of  almost  useless  shrubs,  requiring  to  be  well  known  in  the  fresh  state  as  they  change  the  size,  form,  and 
pubescence  of  leaf,  as  well  as  general  appearance,  with  age. 

V.  infausta,  Burch.  Vern.  names — 4,  13,  15,  Umfilwa,  in-faylo  Um-vilo  or  Mavelo  ; Penu.  A small  tree  2-3  metres  high,  with  few  and  rather  thick  branches.  All 
younger  parts  densely  tomentose,  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  becoming  scabrid  with  age.  Leaves  5-15  c.m.  long,  5-10  c.m.  wide,  ovate,  ovate-elliptical  or  sub- 
orbicular,  bluntly  pointed,  and  having  petioles  15  c.m.  long.  Cymes  axillary,  forked,  many-flowered,  8 c.m.  across.  Flowers  green,  calyx-lobes  short,  triangular, 
tomentose,  caducous,  and  absent  from  the  fruit.  Corolla-tube  much  longer,  tomentose  externally,  with  spreading  5 -fid  limb.  Stamens  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla, 
erect,  oblong,  on  a subulate  filament.  Ovary  5-celled,  5-ovuled ; fruit  about  1 inch  diameter,  globose,  glabrous  when  nearly  ripe,  usually  some  ovules  abortive. 
Abundant  throughout  the  Province;  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  hungry  natives.  For  illustration  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  Plate  LXXXVI.  fig.  2. 

V,  edulis,  Vahl.,  which  is  somewhat  similar  except  that  it  is  almost  glabrous  and  has  the  leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  occurs  in  other  parts  of  Tropical  Africa,  including 
Rhodesia  and  Transvaal,  and  may  occur  here  though  not  found  by  me,  or  recorded. 

V.  venosa  (as  used  in  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  page  244,  Plate  LXXXVII.  fig.  1).  Vern.  names — 4,  Mehofelwane;  10,  Mseiuru  and  Mjululu  ; 13,  Umvilo-we- 
hlati.  An  erect  shrub  2-5  metres  high  ; leaves  3-8  c.m.  long,  green  above,  pale  below,  usually  with  scabrid  white-pubescent  petioles,  veins,  stipules,  and  young  twigs. 
Cymes  3-7  flowered,  sparingly  and  irregularly  pubescent,  as  also  is  the  calyx.  Calyx-tube  2 m.m.  long,  lobes  10-12  m.m.  long,  2 m.m.  wide  in  flower,  wider  in  fruit. 
Corolla  tube  5 m.m.  long,  glabrous  externally,  and  with  a ring  of  reflexed  white  hairs  2 m.m.  long  on  the  inner  surface  below  the  stamens.  Lobes  triangular,  twisted 
in  aestivation  into  long  narrow  points.  Ovary  5-celled,  ovules  mostly  fertile.  Stipules  linear  from  a deep  ring  which  has  long  white  hairs  inside.  1 he  fruit  is  con- 
sidered edible  by  the  natives.  Frequent  throughout  the  Province. 

V.  euonymoides,  Schw.  A nearly  glabrous  shrub  3-7  metres  high,  with  oval  leaves  2-7  c.m.  long,  1-3  c.m.  wide  ; cymes  few-flowered  ; calyx  truncate ; fruit  3 5 celled, 
1 c.m.  diameter.  Lourenzo  Marques. 

V.  velutina,  Hiern.  A tomentose  shrub,  having  oval  leaves  3-8  c.m.  long,  2-4  c.m.  wide ; flowers  in  very  condensed  panicles,  tomentose  outside,  crowded  in  lateral 
clusters.  Fruit  fleshy,  globose.  Zambesia. 

Several  other  small  shrubby  species  of  Vangueria  or  Fadogia  (which  differs  only  in  having  whorled  leaves)  occur  in  the  Province. 

159.  IXORA.  Glabrous  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  opposite  evergreen  leaves,  terminal  corymbose  panicles,  and  coriaceous  berries  with  1 or  2 seeds.  Flowers  4-merous,  corolla 

salver-shaped  with  slender  tube,  anthers  partly  included,  ovary  2-celled,  style  slender,  2-branched  at  the  apex,  ovules  solitary,  peltate ; seeds  convex  on  the  back, 
concave  on  the  front,  albuminous. 

I.  odorata,  Hook.  “Leaves  oval  oblong,  acutely  acuminate,  coriaceous,  the  lower  ones  4-8  by  i£  2J  inches  or  more,  and  rounded  at  the  base  or  narrowed  into  the 
robust  petiole  of  §-f  in.,  the  upper  ones  as  well  as  the  bracts  smaller,  ovate  rounded  or  emarginate  at  the  sessile  base,  lateral  veins  about  g-12  pairs,  inconspicuous  ; 
stipules  ovale,  apiculate,  appressed,  connate  at  the  base,  H in.  long.  Flowers  white,  fragrant,  three  together,  sub-sessile,  2-3  in.  long,  many,  in  terminal  dense 
trichotomous  corymbose  panicles  of  4-10  in.  diam.  bibracteolate  at  the  base;  bracteoles  subulate,  small,  the  uppermost  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  ; peduncle  1-3  in. 
long  bearing  1-2  pairs  of  foliaceous  bracts.  Calyx  glabrous,  £ in.  long  urceolate;  teeth  ovate.  Corolla-tube  slender ; limb  about  1 inch  diam. ; lobes  oval,  obtuse, 
glabrous.  Anthers  partly  included.  Style  exserted  to  half  the  length  of  the  corolla  lobes,  bifid  at  the  tip.  Fruit  \ in.  diam.  Mozambique.  Forbes. 

160.  PAVETTA.  Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite  entire  evergreen  leaves,  and  corymbose  or  corymbose-paniculate  terminal  inflorescence  of  white  4-merous  flowers. 

Calyx-tube  cup-shaped,  with  long  or  short  segments.  Corolla  with  a long  slender  tube  and  4 spreading  segments,  twisted  in  bud.  Stamens  4,  sessile,  in  the  throat 
of  the  tube.  Style  longer  than  the  tube,  with  clavate  emarginate  stigma.  Fruit  2-celled,  2-seeded,  dry,  black,  globose,  crowned  by  the  calyx-lobes.  Inflorescence 
terminal  on  main  and  axillary  branches. 
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P lanceolata  Eckl  Veru.  •uw-i,  Christinas  Tree ; 10,  Mtelagua  and  Nemavegwe ; 13,  Umdhlesa ; -15,  Leza-n-kozasane  A small  glabrous  tree  7 metres  high  and 
up  to  o’c  m diameter;  leaves  lanceolate  or  widely  lanceolate,  5-10  c.m.  long,  2-3  cm.  wide,  glossy  above  and  often  w.th  bearded  pockets  underneath  in  the  ax, 
of  the  veins  Panicle  diffuse,  corymbose,  terminal  or  on  side  branches,  many-flowered.  Calyx-lobes  very  short,  bluntly  rounded.  Corolla-tube  a c.m.  long  Tru, 

5 m.m.  diameter.  Bark  grey ; timber  white,  hard,  close-grained.  For  illustration  see  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,  p.  237,  1 late  LXXXIV.  fig.  1.  req  e 

throughout  the  Province,  less  abundant  in  the  northern  flats.  , 

Several  other  small  shrubby  Cape  species  occur  along  the  Lebombo  Range,  and  in  the  north  two  small  species  are  described,  viz.  :-P.  macrosepala,  Hiern, 

with  oval  glabrous  leaves,  and  P.  gracilis,  Klotzsch,  with  elliptical  more  or  less  pubescent  leaves.  . , . 

A curious  shrub  2-7  metres  high,  with  thick  rigid  branches,  long  croton-like  lanceolate  leaves  10-40  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide,  terminal  paniculate  inflorescence 
and  round  fruits  6 m.m.  diameter,  occurs  in  the  Lebombo  range  in  Maputa  and  Marracuene,  and  also  in  the  more  inland  portions  of  Magenja  da  Costa  and 
Nhamacurra,  and  appears  to  belong  to  Pavetta,  but  my  material  is  insufficient  for  determination.  It  is  known  locally  as  (15)  Hlangushan. 

16 1 COFFEA.  Shrubs  or  small  trees  with  opposite  leaves  and  branches,  intrapetiolar  stipules,  axillary  or  terminal  solitary  or  clustered  white  fragrant  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  oblong  1-2  seeded  berries.  Calyx-tube  short,  toothed,  not  accrescent;  corolla  salver-shaped,  5-7  merous,  lobes  twisted  in  aestivation;  stamens  5-7,  par  y or 
wholly  exserted.  Ovary  2-celled  ; style  filiform,  2-fid  ; ovules  solitary,  peltate  ; berry  oblong,  pyrenes  usually  2,  convex  on  the  back,  furrowed  on  the  face.  Albumen 
homy.  Bracteoles  connate  into  a cup. 

C.  stenophylla,  G.  Don.  Venn.  name—  ij  Inhambane  Coffee.  A glabrous  shrub  2-5  metres  high,  with  opposite  leaves  and  branches.  Leaves  lanceolate  elliptic,  or 
obovate,  bluntly  pointed  or  varying  to  candate-acuminate,  sub-coriaceous,  5-10  c.m.  long,  1-3  c.m.  wide.  Flowers  axillary,  1-3  toget  er,  s or  y pe  uncu  a , 
tube  6 m.m.  long,  lobes  6-8,  oblong ; the  flower  2-2-5  c.m.  across  ; anthers  exserted.  Berry  oblong,  15  c.m.  long,  black.  Frequent  in  moist  parts  o the  fr°™ 

M'Chopes  northward,  often  cultivated,  cultivation  being  started  cither  by  moving  young  plants  from  the  forest,  or  by  burning  down  the  forest  when  he  Coffer 1 
first  tree  to  start  again.  C.  stenophylla  has  been  regarded  as  a West  African  species;  the  East  African  plant  differs  slightly  in  having  more  dist  nctly  lanceohe 
leaves,  but  1 think  is  not  specifically  distinct.  Inhambane  Coffee  is  not  however  entirely  the  product  oi  this  bush,  as  other  exotic  species  are  cult  ™ted  fo  J* 
seeds,  and  ihe  distinctive  flavour  of  Inhambane  Coffee  is  probably  due  as  much  to  treatment  as  to  species.  Though  less  subject  to  coffee  disease  than 
kinds,  the  local  species  is  not  proof  against  it,  and  with  the  forests  full  of  nearly  related  Rubiaceous  trees  all  more  or  less  subject  to  that  or  closely ' re'a‘ed  f“J" 
diseases,  coffee  culture  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a promising  branch  of  agriculture  unless  future  developments  show  some  easy  and  cheap  method  of  keeping 

pest  in  band.  |s.d  to  be  ind  Jus  in  the  north  are  :-C.  Zanguebaria;,  Lour.,  having  oval  or  obovate  thin  leaves,  axillary  flowers  and  the  berries  longitudin- 

ally nerved  ; and  C.  racemosa,  Lour.,  having  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  and  sub-terminal  erect  racemes.  The  cultivated  coffee  is  mostly  C.  arabica,  Sltn,  havt  g 
oval  or  elliptical  leaves  and  axillary  clusters  of  flowers. 

162.  TRIAINOLEPIS.  Shrubs  with  pubescent  or  glabrescent  opposite  leaves,  small  tricuspidate  stipules,  and  hermaphrodite  small,  5-7  merous  flowers  having  5 7 celled 
ovary  and  solitary  erect  ovules ; the  flowers  arranged  in  terminal  corymbose  cymes. 

T africana.  Hook.  f.  Pubescent.  Leaves  ovate  or  elliptical,  pointed,  6-10  c.m.  long,  2-4  c.m.  wide;  flowers  1 c.m.  long,  1-1  5 c.m.  across.  Rovuma  Bay. 

A small  tree  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa,  known  as  to,  ikalago,  of  which  I have  not  seen  the  flowers,  appears  to  belong  to 
previously  included  herein,  but  my  material  is  insufficient  for  full  determination.  It  has  opposite  obovate-acuminate  leaves  J-.t  c.m.  Iona  S »-  “”>7 

pubescent  above  and  on  the  veins  below  ; young  wood  pubescent ; stipules  acuminate  from  a wide  base ; panicle  to  c.m.  wi  e an  ong  , r » ' u ' 

diameter,  having  a large  areole  with  S short  teeth  on  its  margin  ; fruit  2-celled  with  . peltate  flat  seed  in  each  cell,  each  seed  having  several  (4  6)  large  and  beau  - 

fully  fringed  peltate  scales  upon  its  su.face.  These  scales  are  oblong  2-3  m.m.  long,  and  unlike  anything  of  the  kind  I have  seen  elsewhere.  Sun  6or  and  6 53. 

For  Lepipogon  obovatum,  G.  Berto),  an  Inhambane  shrub  unknown  to  me,  see  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,’  III.  247. 

FAMILY  XXXIX.— COMPOSITE. 

Flowers  in  several-flowered  or  usually  many-flowered  heads,  on  a common  receptacle,  and  surrounded  by  a common  involucre  ; which  heads  are  ,P°P^r^ 
separate  flowers.  Flowers  5 merous,  regular  or  bilabiate,  or  the  inner  florets  regular  and  the  outer  with  strap-shaped  corolla  in  the  same  head.  Calyx  adherent  corolla, 
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and  with  the  limb  absent  or  modified  into  few  or  many  scales,  bristles,  hairs  or  feathered  hairs,  and  known  as  the  pappus  when  surmounting  the  fruit.  Corolla  either  all  tubular, 
all  bilabiate,  all  strap-shaped,  or  the  inner  tubular  and  the  outer  strap-shaped  in  the  same  head,  in  the  latter  case  the  larger  strap-shaped  and  often  coloured  outer  florets  making 
the  resemblance  of  the  head  to  a flower  with  these  as  petals  the  greater.  Stamens  5,  filaments  distinct,  anthers  cohering  round  the  style.  Stigma  bifid.  Ovary  inferior,  1 -celled, 
with  1 erect  ovule,  forming  an  indehiscent  i-seeded  fruit,  often  crowned  by  a sessile  or  stalked  pappus.  Seed  exalbuminous.  Leaves  usually  alternate,  exstipulate.  Flowers 
perfect,  monoecious  or  dioecious  ; perfect,  female  and  neuter  florets  being  often  in  1 head. 

The  largest  Family  for  the  whole  world  and  for  most  localities,  usually  represented  by  herbaceous  weeds ; in  this  Province  only  a very  few  attain  shrub  or  tree  size. 
Bitterness  is  the  most  common  principle  in  the  Family  ; a few,  as  the  lettuce  and  the  chicory,  are  edible  under  certain  conditions,  and  many  are  used  in  medicine.  Garden 
flowers  are  numerous,  including  the  Daisy,  Marguerite,  Dahlia,  Marigold,  Cineraria,  Senecio,  Pyrethrum,  Sunflower,  Aster,  Chrysanthemum  and  Helichrysum. 


163.  VERNONIA.  Herbs,  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  leaves,  cymose-panicled  inflorescence,  and  usually  many-flowered  capitula  of  white,  pinkish  or  purplish, 
tubular,  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Style  branches  slender.  Pappus  composed  of  numerous  setae.  Very  diverse  in  habit  and  appearance. 

V.  senegalensis,  Less.  Van.  names — 4,  Pahla-pofu,  Pahla-kapfa,  Insumbalume,  Shirangela-nguba ; 10,  Mesagulo  ; 15,  Nyatsele.  A tomentose  much-branched  shrub 
2-6  metres  high,  occasionally  up  to  30  c.m.  diameter  of  stem.  Leaves  obovate-elliptical,  tapering  to  both  ends,  sinuate  or  lobed,  10-15  c.m.  long,  5-8  c.m.  wide, 
ultimately  glabrescent.  Panicle  terminal,  often  30  c.m.  or  more  across  ; heads  1-5-2  c.m.  diameter,  involucral  bracts  blunt,  corolla  white  or  tinged  with  purple  ; 
pappus  grey  or  rusty  brown.  Frequent  throughout  the  Province  ; or  it  may  be  that  several  species  of  Vernonia  having  the  same  general  appearance  are  taken 
collectively  under  the  common  names  given  above. 

Plate  LXXIII.  A.  1,  Part  of  panicle,  in  fruit  ; 2,  Seed  and  Pappus,  x 2 ; 3,  Flower,  x 2 ; 4,  Hair  of  Pappus,  x 5. 


164.  BRACHYL./ENA.  Dicecious.  Heads  discoid,  many-flowered,  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Involucre  of  many  dry  imbricating  scales;  receptacle 
naked;  corolla  tubular.  Male  flower — anthers  exserted,  tailed  at  the  base;  style  simple,  filiform;  ovary  abortive,  hispid.  Female  flower  anthers  abortive, 
separate;  pistil  exserted,  bifid;  achenes  glandular-pubescent,  with  2 row's  of  bristles  as  pappus.  Leaves  alternate,  entire  or  toothed  or  3-lobcd,  coriaceous,  glabrous 
on  the  upper  surface,  glabrous  or  tomentose  below.  A small  genus  of  resinous  shrubs,  endemic  to  extra-tropical  South  Africa. 

B.  discolor,  De  Cand.  Vern.  names — 4,  15,  Pahla,  Iinpahla,  or  Intsombelo  ; 5,  Bacha  (Mugude)  ; 6,  Tsumbi ; 13,  i-pahla.  A small  grey  tree  7-10  metres  high,  30  45 
c.m.  stem  diameter;  leaves  oval-obovate,  obtuse,  cuneate  at  the  base,  glabrous  above,  white  tomentose  beneath,  7-10  c.m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  wide  ; panicles  mostly 
terminal,  shortly  conical,  up  to  30  c.m.  long,  those  of  the  male  trees  looser  and  fewer-flowered  than  the  female.  Flowers  very  variable  in  size;  involucral  scales 
woolly  at  the  edges.  Abundant  around  Lourenzo  Marques  and  along  the  coast ; present  but  less  common  inland,  and  not  observed  north  of  Inhambane , occurs 
also  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

Plate  LXXIII.  B.  1,  Panicle  ; 2,  Flower-head,  x 7 ; 3,  Flower,  x 4 ; 4,  Empty  receptacles,  after  seed  has  fallen  ; 5,  Seed  and  pappus,  side  view  ; 6,  Same,  top  view,  showing  single  circle  of  long  hairs. 


165.  TARCHONANTHUS.  Dioecious.  Florets  all  regular;  heads  few-flowered,  arranged  in  lax  terminal  and  axillary  panicles.  Involucre  erect,  close;  receptacle  hairy, 
corolla  tubular  with  short  5-fid  spreading  limb.  Male  flower— stamens  exserted,  ovary  abortive  with  slender  single  style  and  large  nectary.  Female  flower- 
stamens  abortive;  nectary  absent ; style  exserted,  bifid ; achenes  very  woolly,  but  without  pappus.  An  African  genus,  of  2 species. 


T.  camphoratus,  Linn.  Vern.  names—  2,  Arvore  de  Camphora  ; 14,  Camphor  hout.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  usually  much-branched  from  the  base  and  producing  upright 
virgate  branches,  but  sometimes  forming  a clean  stem  20-25  c.m.  diameter  and  growing  into  a tree  5-7  metres  high.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  obovate,  bluntly  pointed, 
shortly  petioled,  7-15  c.m.  long,  1-5-4  c.m.  wide,  entire,  coriaceous,  reticulated,  white-tomentose  beneath,  at  first  grey-tomentose  above,  afterwards  glabrous.  Leaves 
on  coppice  shoots  wider,  more  oval,  and  often  distinctly  toothed.  Panicles  15-20  c.m.  long  and  wide,  lax,  but  many-headed.  Female  flower-heads  3-5  flowered  ; 
involucral  scales  ovate  ; achenes  very  woolly.  A hoary  shrub,  highly  scented.  Present  on  the  sea-dunes  near  Lourenzo  Marques,  also  occasionally,  but  rarely,  m 
the  forests  throughout  the  Province.  For  illustration  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  245,  Plate  XCI. 
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COROLLIFLOR^.  Group  II.  Ovary  superior. 

COROLLIFLORAi.  Group  II.  Section  i.  Corolla  regular. 

FAMILY  XL. — ERICACEAE. 

Shrubs  or  shrublets  having  small  linear  whorled  leaves,  regular  hermaphrodite  flowers  and  often  paniculate  inflorescence.  As  represented  here  the  characters  are 
Calyx  4-5  fid ^ or  parted  Corolla  hjpogyncus,  gamopetalous,  usually  tubular,  4-lobed.  Stamens  4-8,  opposite  the  corolla  lobes  when  of  the  same  number.  Anthers  usually 
opening  by  pores.  Ovary  superior,  in  the  larger  kinds  usually  4-celled.  Fruit  dry,  capsular,  dehiscent. 

166.  ERICA.  Calyx  equally  4-partcd  or  4-fid;  corolla  usually  longer  than  the  calyx,  often  viscid.  Stamens  8,  on  a hypogynous  disc;  anthers  opening  by  pores;  ovary 

superior,  4-celled";  cells  usually  many-ovuled.  Capsule  4-celled,  loculicidal  ; seeds  minute,  numerous.  Leaves  linear,  usually  whorled  and  less  than  1-5  c.m.  ong, 
often  ciliate.  A large  genus,  mostly  South  African,  represented  here  by  a single  species,  probably  E.  arborea,  which  occurs  on  the  poor  wet  sandy  soil  of  the  pans 
at  Manjacaze  (Gaza)  and  near  Mutamba  (Inhambane)  and  also  in  similar  situations  in  Magenja  da  Costa,  where  it  forms  dense  pure  thickets  1-3  metres  high,  wit 
stems  up  to  10  c.m.  diameter.  Fern,  name — 10,  Muzabo. 

FAMILY  XLI.— MYRSINEiE. 

Trees  or  shrubs  usually  glabrous,  with  alternate,  exstipulate,  simple  leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary  fascicles  or  panicles.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite  or  polygamo- 
dioecious,  c-merous;  the  calyx  minute,  5 -toothed  ; the  corolla  monopetalous ; the  stamens  opposite  the  corolla-segments  and  inserted  at  their  base ; ovary  usually  superior, 
1 -celled,  with  a free  central  placenta,  and  1 or  many  ovules.  Fruit  1 or  many-seeded,  small,  globose.  A large  Family,  mostly  tropical,  represented  here  very  sparing  y by  1 genus. 

167.  MYRSINE.  Polygamous  or  dioecious  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  having  alternate,  exstipulate  simple  leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary  fascicles  or  raised  m clusters  on  axillary 

warts.  Calyx  very  small,  5 (or  sometimes  4)  toothed  ; corolla  with  a short  tube  and  a rotate  or  erect  5 (or  4)  fid  limb,  each  segment  bearing  a sessile  anther  on  its 
face  ; ovary  globose  with  a short  style,  capitate  stigma,  and  few  ovules  bedded  in  a peltate  central  placenta ; fruit  globose,  i-seeded.  Seed  albuminous.  A mostly 
tropical  genus,  poorly  represented  here. 

M.  melanophleos,  R.  Br.  Vem.  name— 13,  Isiquane-we-hlati.  An  evergreen  timber  tree  7-20  metres  high,  which  enjoys  exposure  to  sunshine.  Leaves  alternate,  but 
rather  crowded  to  the  point  of  the  young  twigs,  and  often  absent  from  older  wood,  715  c.m.  long,  2-5-5  c.m.  wide,  entire,  thick,  coriaceous  glabrous,  oblong  or 
widely  lanceolate,  deep  green  and  shining  above,  opaque  green  below,  and  with  a stout  petiole  10-12  m.m.  long.  Flowers  shortly  stalked,  crowded  m axillary  clusters 
or  on  axillary  warts,  usually  on  the  old  wood,  greenish,  inconspicuous,  5-merous.  Flowers  dioecious,  though  apparently  not  so,  and  flowers  sexually  dimorphic  on 
different  trees.  Petals  ciliate  and  minutely  downy  along  the  margin  on  the  inner  surface,  especially  those  of  the  male  flower.  Female  trees  seed  abundantly  ; male 
trees  bear  no  berries.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  5-lobed,  each  segment  bearing  a sessile  stamen  on  its  face.  Ovules  about  4,  bedded  in  a globose  central  placenta. 
Fruit  1 c.m.  diameter,  globose,  glabrous,  i-seeded,  the  seed  hard  and  horny.  For  illustration  see  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,  ’ Plate  XCIII. 

Concerning  the  Abyssinian  M.  simensis,  Hochst,  Baker  remarks,  “differs  from  M.  melanophleos  mainly  by  its  longer  pedicels  and  more  numerous  flowers  in 
a cluster,”  while  his  descriptions  of  M.  querimbensis,  Klotzsch,  and  M.  melanophleos  only  indicate  the  sexual  differences  of  the  latter  already  referred  to. 


FAMILY  XLII.— SAPOTACE/E. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  often  with  a milky  juice  in  the  bark.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  simple,  entire,  coriaceous,  exstipulate,  often  rusty  on  the  under  surface.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite,  axillary  or  terminal,  clustered  or  single,  pedunculate  or  sessile,  the  pedicel  and  calyx  often  rusty-pubescent.  Calyx-segments  either  5 or  6-8 ; in  the  latter  case 
they  are  in  2 rows,  the  outer  long,  the  inner  shorter  and  less  firm.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  deciduous,  with  as  many  or  2-3  times  as  many  segments  as  the  calyx,  in  1,  2 or  3 rows. 
Fertile  stamens  the  same  number  as  the  calyx-segments,  with  or  without  intermediate  staminodia.  Ovary  5-8  celled,  with  axile  placentation,  and  1 ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit 
pulpy,  1 or  several-seeded,  in  some  cases  edible.  A tropical  and  widely  distributed  Family,  poorly  represented  here. 
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168.  CHRYSOPHYLLUM.  Trees  with  exstipulate  entire  leaves,  and  clustered  small  flowers  in  the  axils  or  on  older  wood.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-fld,  the  segments 

imbricating  irregularly ; corolla  tubular,  5-fid  ; stamens  5,  sessile,  1 on  the  face  of  each  corolla-segment.  Staminodes  none.  Ovary  5-celled  with  a short  style  ; 1 
ovule  in  each  cell.  Berry  fleshy,  usually  1 -seeded.  Seed  albuminous.  A large  genus  of  tropical  trees. 

C.  natalense,  Sond.  Vern.  names — 4-8,  Mnwebe;  10,  n,  Mnewe  ; 13,  Tungwane.  A large  and  valuable  evergreen  timber  tree,  10-20  metres  high,  and  with  stem  up  to 
45  c.m.  diameter,  usually  growing  in  the  open  or  gregariously,  and  with  much-branched  bushy  crown.  Leaves  7-15  c.m.  long,  2-4  c.m.  wide,  coriaceous,  obovate  or 
widely  lanceolate,  rounded  or  bluntly  pointed,  entire,  shortly  petiolate,  at  first  rusty-pubescent  or  tomentose,  afterwards  glabrous  and  shining  above,  silvery  on  the 
under  surface.  Flowers  numerous,  almost  sessile,  in  axillary  clusters  on  old  wood.  Calyx  5 (-6)  fid  more  than  half-way,  the  segments  erect,  imbricate,  ovate, 
pubescent.  Corolla  tubular,  constricted  about  the  middle,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  glabrous,  limb  of  5 sub-erect  segments  which  are  often  irregularly  3-5  toothed 
at  the  apex.  Ovary  5 (-6)  celled,  hairy,  style  short.  Fruit  1-2  c.m.  long,  oblong,  minutely  pubescent,  almost  sessile,  red  or  white,  edible,  usually  i-seeded. 
Abundant  throughout  the  Province  and  extends  to  Natal  and  Pondoland.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  252,  Plate  XCIV. ; “Natal  Plants,”  Plate  378. 

Plate  LXXIV.  A.  1,  Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Flower,  x 3 ; 3,  Flower,  petals  removed,  x 5 ; 4,  Corolla  opened,  x 5 ; 5,  Ovary  and  pistil,  x 5 ; 6,  Tree,  general  habit. 

C.  magalismontanum,  Sond.  Vern.  names — 4,  M-bovan-hlati ; 10,  Mpudo.  A large  forest  tree,  very  similar  in  general  aspect  to  C.  natalense,  but  with  rather  larger, 

more  distinctly  obovate  leaves,  rounded  or  apiculate  at  the  apex,  not  silvery  underneath  when  mature.  Flowers  crowded,  almost  sessile,  small,  hard,  pubescent. 

Fruit  edible.  Frequent  from  Quelimane  northward,  and  occasionally  south  to  Maputa. 

Other  2 species  occur  in  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Maputa  which  are  almost  certainly  Chrysophyllum,  but  of  which  neither  flowers  nor  fruit  were  seen.  One 
of  these  (4,  Ngwamba,  Sim  6280)  is  a small  spreading  tree  on  the  flats  below  the  Maputa  Lebombos,  much  branched  with  short  rigid  twigs  of  10  c.m.  length,  leafy 
at  the  point  only.  Leaves  obovate,  2-4  c.m.  long,  emarginate,  nearly  sessile,  finely  veined,  glabrous,  not  silvery,  and  often  crowded  on  abortive  warty  branches. 

The  other  (4,  Ntana,  Sim  5112),  a small  glabrous  tree  found  at  Matolla,  has  obovate  petiolate  leaves  4 c.m.  long,  rounded  at  the  apex,  not  silvery,  and 
confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  young  branches. 

169.  SIDEROXYLON.  Glabrous  evergreen  trees  with  simple  entire  exstipulate  leaves  and  clustered  axillary  inflorescence.  Calyx  saucer-shaped,  5-partite,  the  segments 

irregularly  imbricate.  Corolla  with  a very  short  tube  and  funnel-shaped  or  rotate  5-partite  limb.  Fertile  stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  tube,  1 opposite  to 
each  corolla-segment,  filament  slender,  anther  ovoid,  extrorse ; staminodia  5,  without  anthers,  alternate  with  the  stamens,  and  inserted  lower  in  the  corolla-tube. 
Ovary  superior,  globose,  5-celled,  with  a short  linear  style.  Berry  fleshy,  by  abortion  1 -seeded ; seed  albuminous.  A tropical  and  sub-tropical  genus,  poorly 
represented  here. 

S.  inerme,  Linn.  Vern.  names—  1,  White  Milkwood  ; 4,  Mabope ; 13,  Umqwashu;  14,  Witte  Melkhout ; 15,  Impusha.  An  evergreen  tree,  sometimes  erect,  spreading 
and  umbrageous,  but  more  frequently  branched  and  bushy  from  near  the  base.  Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  glossy  above,  paler  below,  entire, 
elliptical,  oblong  or  obovate,  obtuse,  shortly  petiolate,  7-10  c.m.  long,  3-5  c.m.  wide,  regularly  distributed  along  the  branches.  Flowers  disagreeably  scented,  axillary, 
in  clusters  of  1-10,  often  raised  on  short  warts  ; pedicels  6-12  m.m.  long ; flowers  6 m.m.  across.  Calyx  finely  pubescent  and  ciliate  ; corolla  with  a very  short  tube 
and  rotate  limb  ; stamens  longer  than  the  corolla-segments ; anthers  dorsifixed,  extrorse ; staminodia  lanceolate,  petaloid,  as  long  as  the  filaments.  Ovary  hairy,  5 
or  occasionally  4-3  celled,  style  short,  obtuse.  Fruit  1-1*5  c.m.  diameter,  globose,  black,  shining,  and  with  white  viscid  juice ; seed  somewhat  5-lobed.  A first-rate 
timber  where  large  enough.  Abundant  along  the  Swaziland  railway  below  the  Lebombos,  and  in  the  Lebombo  kloofs,  usually  as  a spreading  bush.  Occurs  also 
sparingly  north  to  Inhambane.  For  illustration  see  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  252,  Plate  XCV. 

170.  MIMUSOPS.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  milky  latex  in  the  bark,  which  from  some  species  maybe  collected  or  expressed  for  caoutchouc.  Leaves  simple,  evergreen, 

exstipulate,  alternate,  entire,  coriaceous,  shortly  petioled,  often  absent  or  scarce  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branch  ; flowers  axillary,  on  1 -flowered  peduncles  or  in  small 
umbels.  Calyx-segments  6 or  8 in  2 rows,  the  outer  the  larger  and  firmer;  corolla  cut  nearly  to  the  base  into  linear  white  segments,  2-3  times  as  many  as  the  calyx- 
segments,  and  in  2-3  rows ; at  first  forming  an  erect  cone,  afterwards  twisting  singly.  Stamens  much  shorter  than  the  corolla,  6-8  stamens  perfect  with  short  slender 
filaments  and  cordate  pointed  anthers,  alternating  in  1 row  with  an  equal  number  of  wider  subulate  staminodes  without  anthers ; ovary  superior,  globose  or  subulate, 
hairy,  6-8  celled,  with  a simple  style.  Berry  globose,  oblong  or  ovate,  pointed  by  the  style,  more  or  less  edible,  usually  1 -seeded.  Seeds  albuminous,  horny, 
flattened,  with  an  obliquely  basal  hilum,  usually  only  1 or  2 in  a berry,  sometimes  more- 
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M Henriauesiana.  Vtrn.  names— Menjela  ; 6,  Banjela  and  Rungulo.  A large  or  very  large  tree,  sometimes  20  metres  high,  1 metre  stem  diameter,  with  spreading 
branches  and  abundant  heavy  foliage.  Leaves  crowded  upward,  variable  in  form  from  widely  lanceolate,  elliptical  or  obovate  to  nearly  round,  usually  bluntly 
pointed  tapering  to  the  2-3  cm.  petiole,  5-7  veined  on  each  side,  glabrous  and  green.  Flowers  axillary,  several  together,  the  peduncles  2 c.m.  long  and  like  the 
brown  calyx  shortly  pubescent.  Floral  parts  6-merous  (seen  in  bud  only) ; fruit  oblong,  2 c.m.  long,  edible.  Young  growth  set  with  scattered  loose  white  hairs.  A 
noble  tree,  with  a thick  rough  bark  containing  a large  quantity  of  Caoutchouc.  Dr.  Feriera  on  whose  farm  near  Manjacaze,  Lower  Gaza,  a large  quantity  of  it  grows, 
has  had  this  latex  expressed  and  sent  to  Europe,  where  it  was  considered  suitable  for  many  purposes  and  valued  at  2/6  per  lb.  As  the  latex  does  not  flow  with 
sufficient  force  to  allow  of  its  being  collected  from  the  surface,  expression  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  it,  and  I doubt  whether  under  present  conditions  and  for 
the  value  stated,  this  can  be  done  with  profit.  The  latex  is  there  as  it  is  in  the  other  species  of  Mimusops,  but  till  cheaper  extraction  can  be  devised  or  higher 
value  obtained  I fear  it  must  remain  there.  The  tree  is  frequent  in  Gaza,  M’Chopes  and  Inhambane,  and  what  appearad  to  be  the  same  species  was  also  seen  in 

Magenja  da  Costa.  Plate  LXXVII.  A.  i,  Flowering  branch  : 2,  Fruit. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


Mochisia,  Baker.  Unknown  to  me;  described  as  “a  bush  or  low  tree  with  the  habit  of  Prunus  spinosa,  with  the  leaves  with  the  umbels  in  their  axils  mostly  in 
dense  lateral  or  terminal  fascicles.  Branchlets  not  at  all  tomentose.”  Leaf  oblanceolate-oblong  2-5-5  c.m.  long,  15-18  m.m  wide,  obtuse,  cuneate  at  the  base  ; 
flowers  6-merous,  on  slender  glabrous  pedicels  6-12  m.m.  long.  “ Fruit  yellow,  glabrous,  the  size  of  a bullace.  Seeds  3-4  maturing.”  Zambesi-land  at  Senna  and 
Tete.  Sir  John  Kirk. 

Kirkii,  Baker.  Vent.  name — 10,  Gamanewe.  A large  tree,  producing  abundant  latex,  and  not  uncommon  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra,  and 
recorded  from  the  junction  of  the  Shire  and  Zambesi,  and  from  the  Rovuma.  Leaves  roundly  obovate-oblong,  rounded  and  shortly  apiculate  at  the  apex,  4-5  c.m. 
long  2-4  c.m.  wide,  glabrous,  tapering  shortly  at  the  base,  with  fine  veination,  and  with  slender  petiole  2-3  c.m.  long.  Flowers  8-merous,  outer  4 sepals  tomentose. 
Fruit  globose,  2 c.m.  long,  suddenly  pointed  by  the  style,  yellow,  edible. 


obovata,  Sond.  Vent,  names—  1,  Red  Milkwood;  4-6,  Nolle  or  Tole  ; 13,  Umtunzi  or  Amasitole  ; 14,  Roode  Melkhout ; 15,  in-tembe.  A deep-green  upright 
evergreen  timber  tree,  up  to  15  metres  height  and  60  c.m.  stem  diameter.  leaves  fairly  evenly  distributed  along  the  branches,  but  occasionally  branches  or  twigs 
are  leafless  below.  Leaves  narrowly  obovate,  rounded  or  bluntly  pointed  at  the  apex,  tapering  below  to  the  6-12  m.m.  petiole,  soon  glabrous,  pale  below,  3-7  c.m. 
long,  12-25  m.m.  wide.  Flowers  solitary  or  few  in  an  axil,  on  brown-pubescent  peduncles  12-18  m.m.  long,  8-merous,  2 c.m.  across ; fruits  2-3  c.m.  long,  15  c.m. 
diameter,  ovate  or  ovate-acuminate,  usually  tapering  to  the  style.  Occurs  sparingly  from  Maputa  to  M’Chopes  ; for  illustration  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony, 
Plate  XCVI. 


M.  caffra  E.  Mey.  Vent,  names— 1 , Red  Milkwood  ; 4,  5,  6,  Tole  or  Chole  ; 13,  Um-Nweba  and  Um-tunzi.  A somewhat  hoary  or  glaucous  evergreen  tree  or  shrub 
forming  a large  proportion  of  the  sea-dune  vegetation,  but  also  extending  inland  on  sandy  soils.  On  the  dunes  it  grows  down  to  the  watermark,  fully  exposed  to 
sea-winds,  and  is  consequently  usually  dwarfed  in  stature  and  heavily  branched  from  the  base  where  these  winds  prevail.  In  shelter  it  gets  up  to  about  10  metres 
and  30-45  c.m.  diameter,  but  even  there  it  is  heavily  branched  and  very  gnarled  and  crooked  and  consequently  yields  first-rate  knees,  &c.,  for  boat-building. 
Branches,  leaves  and  inflorescence  abundantly  rusty-pubescent  when  young,  and  retaining  the  pubescence  or  silkiness,  at  least  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
and  on  the  pedicels  and  calyces.  Leaves  3-5  c.m.  long,  2 5 c.m.  wide,  firmly  coriaceous,  widely  obovate,  often  rounded  or  emarginate  at  the  apex,  tapering  to  the 
short  petiole,  and  often  with  the  margin  reflexed.  Flowers  usually  in  clusters  of  2-4  in  the  axils  along  the  branch  ; peduncles  2-3  c.m.  long  Flowers  8-merous, 
corolla  usually  in  2 rows,  staminodia  ovate,  acute,  hairy.  Ovary  6-8  celled,  hairy.  Fruit  2 c.m.  long,  1-5  c.m.  wide,  tapering  to  the  point,  red,  edible  by  children, 
i-seeded,  the  seed  shining  brown.  Abundant  along  the  coast  and  through  M’Chopes  ; as  also  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

Plate  LXXV.  A.  I,  Branch  ; 2,  Sepals ; 3,  Pistil,  x 2 ; 4,  Petals  and  stamens,  x 2 ; 5,  Fruit  ; 6,  Seed. 


M marginata,  N.  E.  Brown.  Vtrn.  name— 10,  Mooijanago.  A large  evergreen  tree  6-20  metres  high,  with  dense  heavy  foliage.  Leaves  crowded  at  the  end  of  the 
twigs  and  the  flowers  occur  about  2 in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  inner  leaves,  and  in  the  axils  of  scales  inside  them,  forming  together  a cluster  of  12-20  flowers  termin- 
ating the  leafy  twig,  the  bud  from  which  growth  is  continued  arising  below  the  flowers.  I, eaves  obovate  or  elliptic-obovate,  acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base,  glabrous, 
shining  10-20  c.m.  long,  3-6  c.m.  wide,  with  petioles  1-3  c.m.  long.  Pedicels  2-5  c.m.  long,  dense  but  minutely  rusty-pubescent,  as  also  are  the  scales,  calyces  and 
young  fruits.  Flowers  8-merous.  Petals  24,  often  fimbriated  at  the  apex;  filaments  villous;  staminodes  hairy.  Fruit  elliptical  3-4  c.m.  long,  2-5  c.m.  diameter, 
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glabrous,  purplish-red,  edible.  Expanded  flower  4 c.m.  across,  dull  white.  Along  streams  in  Magenja  da  Costa  (tropical),  also  occasionally  through  the  Province 
and  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  A fine  tree,  with  a good  fruit.  For  illustration  see  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  254,  Plate  XCVII.  fig.  1. 

FAMILY  XLIII.— EBENACEzE. 

Flowers  dioecious  or  rarely  hermaphrodite,  regular.  Calyx  gamosepalous,  3-6  lobed,  often  accrescent  in  fruit.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  3-6  lobed,  lobes  contorted  in 
bud.  Stamens  almost  sessile,  usually  several  times  as  many  as  the  corolla-lobes,  in  one  or  more  rows  ; in  female  flowers  abortive,  few  or  absent.  Anthers  introrse,  lanceolate. 
Ovary  superior,  several-celled,  in  male  flowers  rudimentary;  ovules  pendulous,  anatropous,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  usually  twice  as  many  as  the  styles.  Fruit  coriaceous  or 
more  or  less  fleshy,  sometimes  edible ; seeds  albuminous,  homy.  Hard-wooded  unarmed  trees,  shrubs  or  shrublets,  with  exstipulate,  alternate,  opposite,  sub-opposite  or  ternate, 
simple  entire  leaves,  and  axillary  simple,  racemose  or  paniculate  inflorescence,  and  without  milky  juice.  A tropical  and  sub  tropical  group  of  little  forestal  value. 

1 7 1.  ROYENA.  Flowers  apparently  hermaphrodite,  often  actually  unisexual,  or  one  sex  weak.  Calyx  5-fid  or  5-partite,  pubescent,  sometimes  enlarging  after  flowering. 

Corolla  with  an  urceolate  tube,  and  spreading  5-fid  limb  which  is  twisted  in  aestivation.  Stamens  10,  in  1 row,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube  : filaments 

very  short,  anthers  oblong  or  lanceolate,  hairy.  Ovary  pubescent ; style  branches  2-4  ; cells  twice  as  many.  Fruit  globose  or  ovoid,  pointed  by  the  style,  coriaceous 

or  fleshy,  indehiscent  or  splitting.  An  African  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  well  represented  in  South  Africa,  of  which  several  species  extend  along  the  Lcbombos 
and  through  the  M’Chopes,  and  one,  R.  pallens,  Thun.,  is  frequent  in  the  inland  parts  of  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra.  None  of  these  are  tree  or  of 
timber  size;  several  share  with  Euclea  the  Vern.  name,  4,  15,  Magitamus  or  Returns,  and  one  species  is  called,  4,  Inthababane.  Concerning  several  Royena-like 
trees,  see  under  Diospyros.  For  illustrations  of  the  species  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  256,  Plates  XCVIII.,  XCIX.,  and  CIII. 

17 2.  EUCLEA.  Dioecious.  Calyx  4-5  lobed,  not  accrescent.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  4-5  fid  or  lobed,  twisted  in  bud.  Male  flower  with  10-32  stamens  inserted  on  the  base  of 

the  corolla-tube,  and  having  a rudimentary  ovary ; female  flower  with  no  stamens,  but  a 4-celled,  4-ovuled,  usually  pubescent  ovary,  and  2-lobcd  styles.  Fruit 
globose,  indehiscent,  i-seeded.  Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  sub-opposite,  opposite  or  ternate,  simple  exstipulate  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  or  panicles 
of  small  yellowish  flowers.  An  African  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  usually  hard-wooded,  and  with  very  undecided  characters.  In  Cape  Colony  there  are  at  least 
15  species  (see  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  page  260,  Plates  CL,  CIL,  CIII.,  CIV.) ; several  of  these  extend  along  the  Lebombo  range,  and  also  along  the  sea 
dunes  and  through  M’Chopes,  and  several  similar  if  not  identical  species  are  present  in  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra.  They  are  of  no  forestal  importance  or 
value;  and  the  Vern.  flames  overlap  the  species.  Among  these  are,  4,  Hlangula  and  Quetamunzi ; 10,  Mlala  or  Mulalo ; 4,  15,  Magitamus  or  Returns.  Among 
species  belonging  to  this  Province  not  included  in  the  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony”  are  the  2 following,  transcribed  from  the  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  viz.; — 

“ E.  divinorum,  Hiern,  Monogr.  Eben.  p.  99.  A shrub,  nearly  glabrous  and  somewhat  glaucous;  branches  terete.  Leaves  opposite  or  sub-opposite,  elliptical,  narrowed 
more  or  less  from  the  middle  towards  each  end,  especially  towards  the  base,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  glaucescent  above,  reddish  and  somewhat  farinaceous  beneath, 
i£-2^  by  in. ; veins  inconspicuous;  margins  undulated  ; petiole  about  \ inch  long.  Male  flowers  in  crowded  racemes  or  panicles,  10  or  more  together,  4-5 
merous,  hemispherical ; cymes  not  more  than  ^ by  J in.,  usually  erect ; pedicels  in.  long,  spreading,  longer  than  the  small  caducous  bracts.  Calyx  ^ in.  long ; 
lobes  short.  Corolla  deeply  lobed;  lobes  rounded.  Stamens  16;  anthers  oblong,  hairy,  longer  than  the  glabrous  filaments.  Ovary  rudimentary,  represented  by  a 
bunch  of  hairs.  Female  plant  unknown.  Victoria  Falls,  Kirk.  Occurs  also  at  Delagoa  Bay,  south  of  the  Tropic  and  in  Basuto-land. 

“ E.  fructuosa,  Hiern,  Monogr.  Eben.  p.  101.  A small  or  arborescent  shrub,  with  softly  pubescent  lawny  terete  branches.  Leaves  alternate  or  sub-opposite,  obovate 
oblong,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  coriaceous,  quickly  glabrescent  or  nitescent,  i|-4^  by  in.  delicately  reticulated;  margins  reflexed;  petiole  TVs  in.  long, 

pubescent.  Male  plant  unknown.  Fruiting  racemes  or  panicles  ranging  up  to  i-in.  long,  with  about  20  fruits,  pubescent ; pedicels  short,  thickened  upward  to  the 
articulation  with  the  calyx.  Calyx  5-lobed ; lobes  deltoid,  acute,  small ; tube  consolidated  in  fruit.  Corolla  sometimes  marcesccnt,  apparently  4-5  cleft ; lobes 
ovate.  Fruits  tawny-pubescent,  ^-in.  diam.  i-celled.  Seed  solitary  ; albumen  uniform.  Between  Tete  and  the  sea  coast,  Kirk  I Luamc,  mouth  of  the  Zambesi, 
Kirk  ! Dar  Salam,  Kirk  / ” 

173.  MABA.  Dioecious.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  increasing  in  size  as  the  fruit  advances,  which  at  maturity  resembles  a small  acorn  set  in  its  cup.  Corolla  short,  3-lobed  ; lobes 

twisted  to  the  left.  Stamens  in  male  flower  3-9,  glabrous,  hypogynous,  separate;  in  the  female  flower  abortive.  Ovary  in  the  male  flower  rudimentary,  in  the  female 
flower  3-celled,  cells  2-ovuled.  Style  3-toothed.  Fruit  a dry  or  fleshy  berry.  Seeds  albuminous.  Hard-wooded  trees  with  small  alternate  leaves  and  axillary 
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flowers,  represented  by  about  60  species,  6 of  which  are  described  in  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  from  further  north,  while  only  i species,  a Natal  tree,  is  known  to 
extend  into  the  Province. 

M.  natalensis,  Harv.  Veni.  names— 4,  Tchintomane,  Chintomane,  or  Mantomane  ; 10,  Mgunaritch  ; 13,  Tchicwane ; 14,  Smalblad ; 15,  Velenda.  A tree  7-15 
metres  high,  with  very  horizontal  densely  foliaged  branches.  Twigs  numerous,  slender,  pubescent  when  young.  Leaves  alternate,  often  distichous,  oval,  inch 

long,  coriaceous,  glabrous  above,  paler  below,  shortly  petioled,  and  when  quite  young  pubescent  on  the  petiole,  midrib  and  leaf-margins,  but  soon  glabrous.  Growth- 
buds  enclosed  in  hard  brown  ciliate  scales.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary  or  2-3  together,  almost  sessile,  inconspicuous.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  without  lobes,  glabrous. 
Corolla  small,  externally  hispid,  3-lobed.  Staminodia  in  fertile  flower  6-9,  separate,  glabrous.  Ovary  glabrous,  3-celled ; cells  2-ovuled.  Fruit  1-5  c.m.  long,  acorn- 
shaped in  the  green  calyx-cup,  yellow  when  ripe,  rather  succulent  though  hardly  edible.  Frequent  in  the  Maputa  Lebombos,  usually  as  a shrub  ; occurs  also  in 
M’Chopes  (extra-tropical)  and  Magenja  da  Costa  (tropical).  In  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  it  is  confined  to  the  coast-belt,  but  in  this  Province  it  extends  at  least  50 
miles  inland.  For  illustration  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  259,  Plate  C. 

DIOSPYROS.  “ Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  shortly  petiolate  leaves,  and  usually  small  axillary  solitary  or  shortly  cymose  flowers.  Calyx  usually  campanulate  and 
4-5  lobed,  rarely  3 or  6-lobed,  often  accrescent  in  fruit.  Corolla  tubular  or  campanulate  or  rotate,  usually  4-5  lobed  ; lobes  usually  spreading  or  recurved.  Stamens 
6-many,  usually  about  16  and  more  or  less  united  by  their  base  in  pairs  or  otherwise,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  or  hypogvnous,  in  female  flowers  absent 
or  usually  fewer  than  in  the  male  and  abortive  ; anthers  linear  or  lanceolate;  filaments  usually  shorter  or  almost  obsolete.  Ovary  globose,  ovoid  or  conical,  4 or  8- 
celled,  glabrous  or  hairy,  in  male  flowers  rudimentary  ; styles  or  style  branches  2-4,  stigmas  usually  emarginate;  ovules  solitary.  Fruit  globose,  oblong  or  conical, 
coriaceous  or  thin  skinned,  often  pulpy  inside  and  edible.  Seeds  1-8,  oblong  or  hemispherical  or  globose;  albumen  uniform  or  ruminated.  I was  singularly 
unfortunate  in  regard  to  this  genus,  for  while  it  is  believed  to  be  fairly  well  represented  in  the  Province,  not  one  flower  was  found,  and  consequently  the  leaves,  if 
found,  must  remain  among  my  incognita;.  The  fruit  alone  is  insufficient  for  identification,  but  2 species  collected  by  me  appear  from  the  fruits  to  be  Diospyros, 
viz.  : — 

D.  sp.  (Sim  6251.)  Vern.  names— 4,  Toma  or  Um-toma;  3,  Jakals-besje.  A large  tree,  found  mostly  quite  leafless,  but  with  nearly  globose,  several-seeded,  sessile 
fruits  2 c.m.  diameter  still  present,  with  5-lobed  pubescent  calyx  12  m.m.  across,  having  recurved  undulate  margins.  Leaves  in  the  first  stage  of  development 
scabrid-pubescent,  afterwards  pubescent  or  glabrescent,  widely  lanceolate,  elliptical  or  obovate,  10  c.m.  long,  1-3  c.m.  wide.  Soft  white  sapwood ; timber  said  to 
make  good  felloes.  May  be  D.  mespiliformis,  but  I think  not.  Umbelusi  and  toward  the  Lebombos  {extra-tropical). 

D.  sp.  (Sim  6397.)  A littoral  much-branched  shrub  or  small  tree  forming  half  of  the  dense  bush  vegetation  at  Bartholemew  Dias  (tropical).  Bark  white,  younger 
growth  finely  pubescent  Leaves  2-3  c.m.  long,  i'5-2  c.m.  wide,  oval  or  somewhat  obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex  and  base,  shortly  petioled,  glabrous,  green  above, 
pale  below7.  Fruits  almost  sessile,  depressed-globose,  2 c.m.  diameter,  1*5  c.m.  deep,  purplish,  i-several  seeded;  calyx  2 c.m.  across  in  fruit,  apparently  somewhat 
accrescent,  spreading,  with  5 cordate  or  reniform  puberulous  segments  and  a disc  1 c.m.  across.  Seldom  of  timber  size. 

The  following  specific  descriptions  are  mostly  condensed  from  the  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  : — 

D.  mespiliformis,  Hochst.  A shrub  or  tree  6-60  feet  high  or  more  ; wood  compact,  often  black  in  the  middle.  Young  shoots  and  inflorescence  ferruginous-tomentose, 
leaves  oblong  or  elliptical  2-6  inches  long,  3-2^  inches  wide,  at  first  pubescent.  Flowers  white,  dioecious ; inflorescence  axillary,  short.  Male  flowers  few  or  many 
together  5 (or  4)  merous ; calyx  hairy  on  both  sides,  lobes  ovate  or  lanceolate  ; corolla  urceolate-oblong  ; stamens  10-16,  often  in  pairs ; ovary  rudimentary,  hairy  or 
wanting.  Female  flowers  solitary  or  3-1  together  5 (or  4-3)  merous;  staminodes  6-S  in  1 row,  ovary  ovoid  or  conical,  silky,  terminated  by  2 short  hirsute  bilobed 
styles,  4 or  8-celled  and  ovuled.  Fruit  sub-globose  3-1  inch  diameter,  4-5  seeded,  edible.  Albumen  somewhat  ruminated.  Tete,  Senna,  Laputa,  and  other  parts 
of  Tropical  Africa.  Moraes  (Manual  Practico  de  Agricultura),  who  describes  it  as  a small  tree  with  excellent  timber,  gives  its  names  in  Angola  as,  2,  Silviera  or 
Musolviera;  17,  Mulende,  and  in  Zambesia,  16,  Hourabassa. 

Mr.  Burtt  Davy  (Kew  Bulletin  No.  4,  1908)  gives  several  Transvaal  localities,  as  also  “ Mathibis  Korn  inter  Lourenco  Marques  et  Komati  River  Drift,  Aug., 
1886,  arbor  40-50  pedalis,  Bolus,  7847,”  and  states  “Common  in  the  Eastern  middle  veld  of  the  Zoutpansberg ; between  2000-2500  ft.  alt.  a conspicuously  large 
tree  with  dark  foliage,  usually  occurring  on  ant  heaps  in  grey  soil.  Fruit  eaten  by  Kaffirs.”  This  probably  yields  part  of  the  black-hearted  timber  produced  in  most 
parts  of  the  Province  and  known  as  Ebony , which  should  have  an  export  value. 
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D.  verrucosa,  Hiern.  A shrub  ; young  parts  densely  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  nearly  glabrous  above,  paler  and  pubescent  below,  and  rufous  pubescent  on  the 
veins  on  the  under  surface.  Female  flowers  solitary,  fruiting  peduncles  stout,  i c.m.  long ; fruiting  calyx  spreading,  4 -fid,  1 c.m.  diameter.  Fruit  oblong  or 
globose,  roundly  4-sided,  verrucose  2-5-3  c.m.  long,  2*2'5  c-m-  diameter,  4-celled,  cells  i-seeded.  Albumen  ruminated.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eaten.  Zambesia, 
Rovuma  River  20  miles  up. 

D.  senensis,  Klotzsch.  Shrub  or  tree  ; young  shoots  pubescent.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  suddenly  narrowed  or  acuminate  or  occasionally  rounded  at  the  apex,  mem- 
branous, deep  green  above,  yellowish-pubescent  beneath,  5-18  long  by  2-5-9  c.m.  wide;  petiole  hairy,  up  to  1 c.m.  long.  Inflorescence  axillary  in  short  1-5 
flowered  yellowish-pubescent  cymes ; flowers  mostly  dioecious,  yellowish-green,  fragrant,  4-merous  ; calyx  shortly  lobed,  stamens  1 6,  in  pairs  ; absent  from  the  female 
flowers.  Fruit  2 5 x 2 c.m.  Albumen  uniform.  Senna,  Zambesi  and  Shire. 

D.  squarrosa,  Klotzsch.  Vein,  name — 16,  Mutshenje  tuna  tuna.  Tree  or  shrub;  young  parts  hispid;  leaves  elliptical  or  somewhat  obovate,  rounded  at  both  ends, 
with  scattered  pubescence  above,  and  with  more  dense  and  brown  pubescence  below,  3-9  c.m.  long,  by  2-5  c.m.  wide.  Female  flowers  solitary,  drooping,  4-merous. 
Calyx  deeply  4-lobed.  Staminodes  none.  Ovary  8-celled,  8-ovuled.  Fruit  glabrous,  somewhat  4-sidedly  globular,  1 c.m.  diameter ; fruiting  calyx  with  pendent 
lobes,  not  accrescent.  Senna,  Tete,  Ike.,  in  Zambesia. 

D.  Loureiriana,  G.  Don.  Vent,  name — 16,  Nhamodema  (Peters).  Shrub  or  tree;  young  parts  pubescent.  Leaves  oblong  or  obovate-oblong,  more  or  less  acuminate 
at  the  apex,  obtuse,  rounded  or  sub-cordate  at  the  base,  sub-membranous  2-10  c.m.  long,  1-6  c.m.  wide  ; petiole  5-20  m.m.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous, 
drooping,  cymes  3-many  flowered ; calyx  deeply  4-lobed,  more  or  less  accrescent.  Stamens  8,  in  1 row ; abortive  (as  staminodes)  in  female  flowers.  Ovary 
globose  or  ovoid-conical.  Fruit  globose,  2-5  c.m.  diameter,  4-celled,  4-seeded.  Albumen  uniform.  Senna;  Rovuma  ; between  Laputa  and  Tete,  Quiloa,  &c. 

D.  Kirkii,  Hiern.  A tree ; young  shoots  ferruginous,  tomentose-puberulous.  Leaves  oval  or  oval-oblong,  rounded  at  both  ends,  coriaceous,  velvety-pubescent  on  the 
under  surface  4-10  c.m.  long,  2-6  c.m.  wide.  Flowers  dioecious,  axillary;  the  female  flowers  solitary,  the  male  in  very  short  several-flowered  cymes.  Flowers  4 
(or  5)  merous  ; corolla  inflated-tubular  ; stamens  9-10,  unequal ; in  the  female  flower  staminodes  8,  glabrous.  “Zambesia,  above  Tete  ; fruit  good  when  made  into 
a cake,  common.  Kirk." 

Another  small  tree  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa  has  5 accrescent  oblanceolate  calyx-lobes  3 c.m.  long,  pubescent,  superior,  globose  fruit  2 c.m. 
diameter,  elliptical-petiolate  glabrescent  leaves  canescent  below,  and  about  9 side  veins  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  appears  at  first  sight  to  belong  to  Ebenaca;,  but 
it  has  stipules  and  the  fruit  is  i-celled  with  1 round  seed  about  5 m.m.  diameter.  So  far  as  I find  it  is  undescribed,  but  in  the  absence  of  flowers  there  is  nothing 
to  show  whether  it  be  to  Thalamiflorce,  Calycifloras  or  Corolkefloras  that  it  belongs.  Sim  6109. 

The  name,  10,  Nadente,  belongs  to  a large  tree  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa  apparently  belonging  to  Ebenacere,  with  dehiscent  fruits  and  flat  valves 
arranged  in  a star.  Sim  5834, 

FAMILY  XLIV.— OLEACEiE. 

Trees,  shrubs  or  climbers,  with  opposite  simple  or  pinnate  leaves,  hermaphrodite  flowers  and  terminal  or  axillary  paniculate  inflorescence.  Calyx  and  corolla  hypogy* 
nous,  4-cleft  or  parted;  stamens  2,  inserted  in  the  corolla-tube.  Ovary  superior,  2-celled.  Fruit  a drupe,  a berry,  or  a capsule.  A small  Family,  in  which  is  included 
Jasminaceoe.  Several  members  have  medicinal  properties,  the  Olive  is  cultivated  for  its  oil,  the  Ash  is  a well-known  and  valuable  European  timber,  Black  Ironwood  is  a Cape 
timber,  and  among  garden-flowering  shrubs  are  the  Lilac  (Syringa),  Privet  (Ligustrum),  Jesmine  (Jasminum),  &c. 

175.  OLEA.  Trees  or  shrubs  having  opposite,  exstipulate,  simple,  entire  coriaceous  leaves,  paniculate  axillary  or  terminal  inflorescence,  and  regular  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Calyx  4-lobed  ; corolla  with  a very  short  tube  and  4-parted  limb,  the  segments  valvate  in  aestivation  ; stamens  2,  with  short  filaments,  but  slightly  exserted.  Ovary 
superior,  2-celled;  ovules  pendulous;  style  short ; stigma  capitate.  Fruit  a fleshy  drupe,  with  a hard  i-sceded  stone,  and  albuminous  seed.  A small  genus  be- 
longing to  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa ; better  represented  in  South  Africa  than  in  this  Province.  1 he  European  Olive  is  the 
most  widely-known  species. 

O.  verrucosa,  Link.  Vem.  names—  1,  Wild  Olive;  4,  15,  Nguma;  6,  in-saca-saca ; 13,  Um-quma.  A tree  7-1°  metres  high,  30  45  c.m.  diameter  of  stem,  branched  a 
good  deal  and  with  little  clean  timber;  sometimes  much  larger  and  more  old  and  gnarled.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  5-'o  c.m.  long,  1-1  5 c.m.  wide, 
tapering  somewhat  to  both  ends,  acute,  coriaceous,  shortly  petioled,  the  under  surface  clothed  with  small  flat  scarious  yellowish  scales  so  closely  adpressed  as  to  give 
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the  appearance  of  a glabrous  yellow  surface,  the  upper  surface  and  the  twigs  sometimes  similarly  clad  at  first  and  afterwards  glabrous,  in  other  cases  almost  glabrous 
from  the  first.  Panicles  axillary,  trichotomous,  not  much  branched,  rather  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracts  deciduous.  Fruit  an  oblong  dry  drupe  about  6 m.m. 
long,  shortly  pointed.  I cannot  by  the  description  in  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  distinguish  O.  chrysophylla,  Lam.,  from  O.  verrucosa,  except  that  the  leaves  of 
the  former  seem  to  be  more  regularly  and  densely  coated  with  scales  on  the  under  surface,  and  to  taper  more  toward  each  end.  Frequent  in  some  parts  of  the 
M’Chopes ; also  in  the  Maputa  and  Marracuene  Lebombos,  and  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  where  its  durability  ensures  its  use  as  a fencing  pole. 

It  is  probable  that  other  Cape  species  of  Olea  occur  in  the  southern  districts  but  they  did  not  come  under  my  notice. 

Plate  LXXVII.  C.  ; and  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  Plate  CV. 

176.  SCHREBERA.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  or  imparipinnate  opposite  leaves,  paniculate  inflorescence,  and  2-celled,  dehiscent,  woody  capsules  with  1 -winged 

pendulous  seed  in  each  cell.  Calyx  truncate  or  shortly  toothed.  Corolla  rotate  with  a long  tube ; stamens  2,  almost  sessile. 

S.  golungensis,  Welw.  Vent,  names — 10,  Nadora,  Nyangweli  and  Imperiperi.  A large  or  small  tree,  frequent  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa,  Nhamacurra,  and 
up  the  Zambesi.  Leaves  opposite,  exstipulate,  obovate,  elliptical  or  oblong,  tapering  to  both  ends,  shortly  petiolate,  sub-coriaceous,  glabrous;  panicle  terminal,  lax, 
flowers  shortly  pedicellate,  2-2-5  c.mi  long.  Calyx  truncate ; corolla-tube  long,  with  short  spreading  limb.  Capsule  pear-shaped,  2-celled  hard  and  woody,  often 
spotted,  5 c.m.  long,  splitting  loculicidally  to  the  base  into  2 valves,  each  cell  containing  2 obliquely  winged  seeds  and  1 unwinged  (seed  ?).  Seeds  pendulous, 
straight  on  1 side,  shouldered  and  winged  on  the  other,  3 c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  wide.  Probably  pubescent  species  also  occur. 

FAMILY  XLV.— SALVADORACEAi. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  sometimes  spinescent.  Leaves  opposite,  coriaceous,  entire.  Flowers  in  panicles  or  axillary  fascicles ; regular  hermaphrodite,  or  polygamo-dicecious. 
Calyx  3-5  lobed,  corolla  4-5  lobed  or  with  4-5  free  petals,  imbricate.  Stamens  4,  hypogynous.  Ovary  1-2  celled;  ovules  1-2  in  a cell,  basal,  anatropous.  Berry  fleshy, 
i-seeded ; seed  exalbuminous. 

177.  AZIMA.  Petals  free;  stamens  free;  branches  spinose. 

A.  tetracantha,  Lam.  A spinescent  dioecious  shrub,  2-3  metres  high,  more  or  less  drooping  in  habit  with  squarrose  opposite  simple  leaves,  and  terminal  and  axillary 
spikes  or  tufts  of  inconspicuous  greenish  flowers.  Calyx  4-cleft,  valvate  in  aestivation,  petals  4,  free,  hypogynous.  Male  flower — Stamens  4,  hypogynous,  ovary 
rudimentary.  Female  flower — Stamens  small,  sterile ; ovary  superior,  2-celled  ; ovules  2 in  each  cell,  erect.  Berry  globose,  white,  pea-size,  i-seeded.  Seeds 
exalbuminous.  Leaves  ovate  or  obovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  mucronate,  usually  glabrous,  coriaceous  3 c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide,  shortly  petioled;  spines  slender, 
shaqx,  2-3  c.m.  long,  rising  x or  2 from  each  axil,  consequently  often  4 in  a whorl,  rather  longer  than  the  leaves ; often  absent  from  flowering  branches. 
Flowers  numerous;  axillary  spikes  1 5-2-5  c.m.  long,  terminal  spikes  10-15  c.m.  long,  with  leaves  and  bracts  in  the  lower  portion.  Frequent  throughout  the 
Province  as  also  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  Plate  CIII.  fig  8. 

178.  SALVADORA.  Unarmed  shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite  entire  coriaceous  leaves  and  very  small  unisexual  panicled  flowers.  Flowers  4-merous,  corolla  tube  short. 

Ovary  ovoid,  1 -celled,  ovule  solitary,  erect.  Drupe  globose,  seed  globose. 

S.  persica,  Garcin.  A spreading  small  glabrous  tree,  with  opposite  oblong  leaves  5-8  c.m.  long.  Panicles  terminal  and  axillary,  flowers  minute;  drupe  globose  3-5  m.m. 
diameter.  Zambesia  and  other  parts  of  Tropical  Africa ; also  “near  Shepherd’s,  about  18  miles  from  Lourenzo  Marques.  Bolus,  9701.” 

FAMILY  XLVI.— APOCYNACEiE. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  regular.  Calyx  5-parted,  imbricate ; corolla  gamopetalous,  hypogynous,  regular,  tubular  with  a spreading  5-lobed  limb,  the  segments  convolute 
in  bud ; stamens  5,  inserted  on  the  corolla-tube,  and  alternate  to  its  lobes.  Ovary  superior,  1-2  celled,  or  the  2 carpels  separate,  the  styles  confluent  above,  and  stigmatose  below 
the  summit,  bruit  2 follicles  or  a berry  or  drupe ; seeds  with  or  without  wings  or  tails,  exalbuminous.  Inflorescence  terminal  or  axillary,  few  or  many-flowered.  Leaves  simple, 
often  exstipulate,  opposite  or  whorled,  entire.  Trees,  shrubs,  climbers  or  herbs,  often  yielding  milky  latex  or  bitter  poisonous  juice;  Landolphia,  Clitandra,  Kickxia  and  others 
yield  valuable  rubber.  A large  and  widely  distributed  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Family. 
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179.  LANDOLPHIA.  Widely  rambling  shrubs,  with  opposite  exstipulate  simple  entire  leaves,  terminal  small  corymbose  or  paniculate  inflorescence,  syncarpous  i-celled 

ovary,  pear-shaped,  many-seeded,  i-celled  fruits,  and  tendrils  which  represent  more  or  less  modified  inflorescence.  Style  short,  not  or  hardly  exserted  from  the  calyx ; 
calyx  short,  without  glands  inside.  A considerable  group,  mostly  belonging  to  Tropical  Africa  and  its  islands,  and  yielding  much  of  the  rubber  exported  from  East 
and  West  Tropical  Africa.  In  this  Province  L.  Kirkii  is  the  only  Landolphia  considered  worth  tapping  under  present  conditions ; other  species  occur  but  are  not 
tapped.  Concerning  rubber  see  chapter  V.  L.  Kirkii  is  well  known  and  distinct ; the  other  species,  with  the  exception  of  L.  florida,  were  not  in  condition  for 
determination  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

L.  Kirkii,  Dyer.  Vent,  names — 4,  i-bungu  ; 6,  Mungu ; 10,  Impela.  The  rubber  is  called  Dande.  A slender  and  comparatively  small-leaved  creeper,  the  old  stems 
however  sometimes  10-15  c.m.  diameter;  smaller,  more  wiry  and  more  sub-erect  on  sandy  coast-lands  than  further  inland.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong,  3-8  c.m. 
long,  1-2-5  c.m.  wide,  shining  dark-green  above,  shortly  petiolate.  Side  veins  close,  numerous.  Inflorescence  rather  lax  in  terminal  corymbs  on  side  branches. 
Flowers  small,  corolla-tube  4-7  m.m.  long  ; ovary  glabrous.  Fruit  globose  or  somewhat  pear-shaped,  5-6  c.m.  diameter,  with  a hard  rind,  yellow  when  ripe,  dotted 
red  or  brown.  Seed  any  shape  by  compression,  1-5  c.m.  diameter.  Fruit  sweetly  acidulous,  edible,  but  rather  stringy.  Abundant  in  every  part  of  the  Province 
north  of  the  Limpopo,  present  but  less  plentiful  south  of  the  Limpopo  extending  to  the  Umhlatuse  in  Natal.  Enjoys  best  light  sandy  soil  and  much  exposure,  but 
rubber  collecting  is  mostly  done  in  fairly  dense  forest  where  the  Landolphia  is  hanging  on  large  trees. 

Plate  LXXIX.  i , Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Flower,  x 6 ; 3,  F ruit ; 4,  Section  of  same. 

L.  florida,  Benth.  Vern.  names — 4,  Tamunga ; 10,  Mtyili  or  Moembe,  when  near  water;  Mogo,  when  on  dry  ground  ; or  some  of  these  names  may  refer  to  other 
species,  not  L.  Kirkii.  A strong  climber,  having  the  flowers  in  sessile  dense  clusters  on  thick  branches  of  the  terminal  panicle ; these  branches  are  usually  curved 
backward,  and  with  the  occasionally  twining  habit  of  the  main  panicle-rachis  aid  the  plant  in  its  scandent  habit.  Leaves  3-7  c.m.  long,  15-4  c.m.  wide,  elliptical,  on 
1 c.m.  petioles.  Flowers  white,  scented,  beautiful,  resembling  some  Jasminum.  Calyx  4 m.m.  long,  corolla-tube  2-5  c.m.  long,  2 m.m.  wide,  swollen  just  above  the 
calyx  ; the  lobes  2-5  c.m.  long,  acute,  lanceolate,  twisted,  6-7  m.m.  wide.  Fruit  pear-shaped,  5-7  c.m.  diameter,  yellow,  with  a thick  rind  and  many  seeds.  Frequent 
at  Rueben  Point,  Polana,  and  round  Lourenzo  Marques.  Present  also,  though  less  plentiful,  throughout  the  Province. 

Plate  LXXVIII.  A.  1,  Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Fruit  (much  reduced). 

L.  Buchananii,  Stapf.  This,  or  a variety  of  it  or  allied  species,  is  the  Kew  identification  of  specimens  sent  from  Manica  and  Sofala  by  Mr.  VV.  H.  Johnston,  Director  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Mozambique  Company,  and  the  species  is  also  recorded  from  Nyasa-land  and  Shire  Highlands.  It  is  described  as  a glabrous  climber  with  leaves 
oblong  or  sub-obovate-oblong,  obscurely  and  obtusely  acuminate  or  obtuse,  rounded  at  the  base,  2-4  inches  long,  g - 1 i inches  broad.  Corymbs  small,  few-flowered, 
dense,  glabrous,  very  shortly  peduncled  or  sub-sessile,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  slightly  over  1 line  long,  glabrous.  Corolla  2^-3 A lines  long,  lobes 
oblong,  obtuse  42-5!  lines  long.  Ovary  glabrous.  Fruit  globose,  i£-if  inch  diameter.  Said  to  yield  india-rubber. 

L.  Petersiana,  Dyer.  Scandent,  hanging  by  sensative  inflorescences;  young  parts  pubescent ; leaves  elliptic  to  elliptic-oblong,  sub-acute  or  obtuse  at  both  ends,  6-10 
c.m.  long,  3-5  c.m.  broad,  at  first  pubescent.  Panicle  peduncled,  bearing  clusters  of  many  sessile  flowers  at  the  ends  of  short  spreading  or  recurved  rusty-pubes- 
cent branches.  Calyx  about  1 line  long.  Corolla  white,  scented,  8-13  lines  long  in  bud;  tube  3 to  4J  lines  long,  lobes  6-8  lines  long,  curled-ciliate.  Fruit  globose, 
up  to  2J  inches  in  diameter,  finely  velvety.  Zambesia. 

L.  Monteiroi  (Dyer  M.S.),  Stapf.  A rambling' shrub  from  Delagoa  Bay,  described  in  “Flora  Capensis”  as  having  oblong  to  lanceolate-oblong  leaves  46  c.m. 
long,  2-2  5 c.m.  wide,  shortly  petioled  ; panicle  peduncled,  bearing  2-3  dense  clusters  of  sub-sessile  flowers  at  the  ends  of  spreading  or  recurved  branches  ; corolla 
white,  sweet-scented,  up  to  4 c.m.  long  in  bud  ; tube  2 c.m.  long,  slightly  inflated  just  above  the  calyx.  Fruit  yellow,  about  the  size  of  a small  orange.  I ossibly 
this  is  the  same  as  what  is  described  above  as  L.  florida. 

L.  Klainer,  Pierre.  Is  also  claimed  in  the  “ Annuario  de  Mozambique,”  1908,  to  be  one  of  the  rubber-producing  species  in  Mozambique  district  and  to  be  used  as  root 
rubber.  I cannot  say  if  this  identification  is  correct.  L.  Klainei  as  a west  coast  species  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  L.  Kirkii,  with  small  flowers  ; it  has  however 
oblong  leaves  5 6 inches  long,  by  r£-2  inches  wide,  and  very  large  globose  fruits  6-10  inches  in  diameter. 

180.  CARISSA.  Rigid  shrubs  with  opposite  simple  leaves,  terminal  or  axillary  inflorescence,  and  dichotomously  forked  branches  with  once  or  twice  dichotomously  forked 

spines  in  the  axils  of  the  branches  or  where  a fork  would  have  been  but  for  the  abortion  of  one  part.  Flowers  scented,  white.  Calyx  small,  tubular,  5-parted  . 
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corolla  tubular  with  a spreading  jparted  white  limb;  stamens  5,  nearly  sessile;  ovary  -celled;  ovules  1 or  few;  berry  ovoid,  few  or  -seeded,  edible;  seeds 
peltate,  with  horny  bitter  albumen.  A small  group  of  little  economic  importance. 

C edulis  Vahl  A straggling  nearly  glabrous  shrub  ; spines  simple,  2-5  c.m.  long  ; leaves  narrowly  ovate,  acute,  up  to  S c.m.  long,  and  3 cun.  wide ; corolla  1-2  c.m. 
tng,1Sb  -2  c m™.  Beny  globose,  purple,  edible,  . c.m.  dia.neter ; or  in  Major  2 c.m.  diameter.  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra  ; also  elsewhere 

through  Tropical  Africa,  and  in  the  Transvaal. 

C erandiflora  A De  Cand.  Vern.  names- 1,  Natal  Plum  ; 413.  Amatungula.  A compact  shrub  2-4  metres  high ; spines  once  or  twice  dichotomously  forked,  3-5 
c m long  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  3.5  c.m.  long.  2-3  c.m.  wide,  glabrous  ; corolla  2-3  c.m.  long,  limb  2-5-4  c.m.  across  ; berry  ovoid,  scarlet,  3.4  c.m.  long  1-  « 
diameter  with  several  peltate  scabrous  seeds  bedded  in  the  flesh,  which  is  edible  and  also  fit  for  use  ,n  jam-making.  Frequent  along  the  sandy  coast  Delago 
"d  in  Natal ; seen  also  in  cultivation  at  Mutambe  Sugar  Estate,  Inhambane,  and  said  to  be  native  in  the  distnet.  For  illustration  see  Fores.  Flora  of  Cape 

Colony,”  Plate  CLV.  fig.  i.  Often  used  as  a hedge. 

C arduina  Lam.  Ver,,  names-,,  Yum-yum ; 4,  Chochuan,  Hondo-hashe,  and  Hlabanques;  .0,  Cevali  ; .3,  Beta-umtunri.  A straggling  or  erect  shrub  .-2  metres 
high.  Spines  dichotomous,  once  or  twice  forked,  3-6  c.m.  long.  Leaves  lanceolate  to  ovate  or  cordate,  2-4  c.m  long,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  cymes  clusters, 
corolla-tube  5-10  m.m.  long,  limb  6-7  m.m.  across,  fruit  oblong,  1-2  c.m.  long,  usually  -seeded,  scarlet.  Present  throughout  the  Province. 

.8.  DIPLORHYNCHUS.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  exstipulate  leaves,  small  white  scented  flowers  in  rather  lax  terminal  panicles,  and  fruit  consisting  of  2 spreading, 
milky  woody  follicles,  each  4-seeded,  the  seeds  nearly  flat,  with  a membranous  wing,  the  wing  from  the  upper  and  lower  seed  in  each  valve  overlapping.  Calyx 
small,  membranous,  without  glands  and  not  resinous.  Corolla  salver-shaped,  tube  widened  near  the  base  and  including  the  stamens  there  , carpels  2,  free,  sty 

filiform  ; stigma  depressed  capitate.  , 

D mossambicensis,  Benth.  Venn,  name- 10,  Imporocoti.  A small  tree,  abundant  everywhere  in  Magenja  da  Costa,  Nhamacurra  and  Zambesia,  also  occurs  nor  - 
ward  and  across  to  West  Africa.  Leaves  elliptical,  shortly  pointed,  5-S  c.m.  long,  2-5-5  c.m.  wide,  glabrous,  shm.ng,  with  numerous  parallel  side  veins  and  slende 
petiole  -5.2  c.m.  long.  Follicles  each  5 c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  diameter,  4-seeded  ; seed  -5  c.m.  long  nearly  flat,  with  a membranous  wing  2-5  c.m.  long.  Latex  flows 

freely  from  the  follicles  when  cut.  Described  as  pubescent  on  the  lower  leaf-surface  but  I find  it  glabrous. 

Plate  XCIX.  B.  i,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Half  of  1 follicle  showing  1 -winged  seed  at  each  end. 

D.  angustifolia,  Stapf.  A small  tree ; leaves  lanceolate  or  lanceolate-oblong,  acute  at  the  base,  shortly  acuminate,  7-8  c.m.  long,  2-5-3  c.m.  wide,  with  numerous  veins 
on  each  side  ; panicle  small,  loose,  few-flowered.  Zambesia. 

,82  RAUWOLFIA.  A large  genus,  widely  distributed,  in  the  warmer  regions  having  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  flowers  in  terminal  cymes  or  umbels,  small ; corolla  shortly 
tubular  with  a small  spreading  5-fid  limb ; ovary  single,  2-celled,  girt  by  a cup-like  disc ; fruit  a juicy  single  or  twm  berry.  There  are  many  spectes  ,n  Bn.tsh  Central 
Africa  and  German  East  Africa. 

R.  natalensis,  Sond.  Vern  L ne-13,  Umjela.  A glabrous  deep  green,  shining  tree,  ,0  metres  high  and  up  to  , metre  diameter,  with  whorled  leaves  and  branches. 
Leaves  about  4 in  a whorl,  widely  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  ,0-30  c.m.  long,  3-8  c.m.  wide,  firmly  conaceous,  penn, nerved,  petioled  and  tapering  the  petiole 
Umbels  repeatedly  branched,  , 5-20  c.m.  diameter,  the  ultimate  peduncles  with  many  clustered  almost  sessile  Horrors  Calyx  short,  cup-shaped,  J-fid 5 corolla-tube  7 
m long,  hairy  inside,  the  lobes  short,  imbricate,  convolute  in  bud ; stamens  almost  sessile.  Ovary  single,  2-celled.  Berry  2 c.m.  diameter,  ultimately  black,  i-2 
seeded,  whole  plant  containing  bitter  juice,  and  always  growing  near  water.  For  illustration  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,  plate  CLVI.  Found  on  Maputa 
Lebombos,  and  in  Nyasa-land,  Shire,  etc.,  also  in  Natal  and  Pondoland. 

R mombasiana,  Stapf.  A glabrous  shrub  with  quadrangular  young  branches,  leaves  in  whorls  of  4-3,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  cuneate  at  the 
base  ,0-20  c.m. long,  2 5-6  c.m.  wide,  thinly  membranous ; carpels  free,  fruit  a simple  or  divaricate  twin  drupe,  drupes  quite  free,  ovoid  1 c.m.  long,  red.  Lower 

Zambesi.  Kirk. 

183  CARVALHOA.  Dichotomously  branched  shrubs  with  thin  opposite  leaves,  clasping  petioles  glandular  within,  and  few-flowered  lax  panicles  from  the  upper  branch-forks. 

Calyx  small,  sepals  5,  nearly  free  ; corolla  funnel-shaped,  tubular  below,  widened  at  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  below  the  middle,  about  1 5 c.m.  long,  anthers 
sagittate,  meeting  in  a cone,  included.  Carpels  2,  almost  free,  ovules  many  in  each  cell,  about  4 seriate. 


Synoptical  and  Specific  Descriptions. 
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C.  campanulata,  K.  Schum.  Shrub,  with  sessile  oblong  to  obovate-oblong  acute  leaves,  narrowed  to  the  base,  5-7  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide,  shortly  auriculatc.  Flower 
small,  in  few-flowered  pubescent  panicles.  Mozambique. 


184.  CONOPHARYNGIA.  Shrubs  or  trees,  having  milky  juice,  divaricate  branches,  opposite,  petioled  simple  leaves,  connate  stipules  forming  a ring,  terminal  or  pseudo- 
axillary,  corymbose,  cymose  or  panicled  inflorescence,  and  fragrant  white  flowers,  with  almost  free  calyx-lobes,  salver-shaped  corolla,  and  fruit  of  2 divaricate 
sub-globose,  sometimes  angled  and  warted  very  milky  mericarps  containing  several  or  numerous  round  or  irregularly-shaped  seeds. 

C.  ventricosa,  Stapf.  ( = Tabernaemontana  ventricosa,  Hochst.)  Vern.  name— 4-13,  Um-hlamba-maas.  Tree  3-12  c.m.  high,  with  glabrous,  dark-green,  shining,  oblong- 
acute,  entire,  thinly  coriaceous  leaves  10-15  c.m.  long,  5 c m-  wide,  with  a short  petiole  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base.  Inflorescence  terminal,  cymose,  rather  few- 
flowered.  Calyx  open,  with  rounded  nearly  free  lobes,  each  having  a gland  at  its  base.  Corolla  white,  scented,  1-5  c.m.  long,  2 5 c.m.  across,  with  the  stamens 
inserted  at  the  swelling  near  the  base  of  the  tube.  Ovary  apparently  single  with  1 central  style,  the  ovary  afterwards  opening  into  2 divergent  fleshy  rounded  smooth 
green  follicles  4 c.m.  long  and  wide,  containing  many  albuminous  seeds  bedded  in  pulp.  Juice  of  the  stem  and  especially  of  the  fruit  milky,  coagulating  into  rubber; 
used  by  boys  as  bird-lime.  Maputa  in  swamps ; also  Natal  and  Pondoland.  For  illustration  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  271,  Plate  CLV.  fig.  3. 

C.  elegans,  Stapf.  Vern.  names—  4-8,  Kahlu  ; and  4,  In-kasi-chonga.  Fruit  known  as  Kahlwana.  A glabrous  shrub  2-4  metres  high,  dichotomously  branched,  with 
narrowly  oblong  leaves  10-20  c.m.  long,  4-6  c.m.  wide,  rounded  at  both  ends  or  tapering  to  and  acute  at  both  ends  ; side  veins  distinct,  numerous,  sub-parallel  but 
irregular,  pale  on  the  under  surface ; inflorescence  cymosely-paniculate,  pseudo-terminal,  many-flowered,  7-8  c.m.  across  ; flower  small,  white ; sepals  almost  free  ; 
corolla-tube  6-8  m.m.  long,  limb  6 m.m.  across.  Follicles  divergent,  5 c.m.  long,  4 c.m.  deep,  pointed,  flattened  above,  with  side  ridges,  and  roughly  warty.  Leaves 
very  small  on  fruiting  branches  as  compared  with  those  on  vigorous  branches.  Fruits  exceedingly  milky  and  produced  in  great  abundance  ; might  be  collected  and 
the  milk  bled  at  a central  factory  if  its  rubber  value  is  sufficiently  high.  Very  abundant  around  Lourenzo  Marques  and  throughout  the  M’Chopes,  usually  on  sandy 

soil ; present  also  throughout  the  Province. 

Plate  LXXX.  A.  1,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Large  leaf  from  vigorous  branch. 


185.  VOACANGA.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  milky  juice,  dichotomous  branches,  opposite  glabrous  somewhat  sheathing  simple  entire  leaves,  few-flowered  usually  cymose 
inflorescence,  and  baccate,  divergent,  somewhat  globose,  beaked,  many-seeded  follicles,  with  rounded  or  irregular  seeds  bedded  in  pulp.  Calyx  5 lobed,  splitting  off. 

V.  Thouarsii,  Roem.  & Sch.  Vern.  names — 6,  Kahlu-ma-chonga  ; 7,  8,  M’geni ; 10,  Raka-raka,  or  i-raga-raga.  A tree  12-15  metres  high,  with  clean,  fairly  straight  stem, 
growing  in  stagnant  swamps,  and  usually  crowded  or  gregarious.  Leaves  elliptical,  narrowed  to  the  short  petiole,  rounded  at  the  apex,  10-15  c.m.  long,  4-5  c.m. 
wide,  with  10-12  lateral  veins  on  each  side.  Cyme  stout,  about  3-flowered ; peduncle  1 c.m.  long ; calyx  1 c.m.  long,  truncate,  succulent,  green  ; corolla  rotate, 
5 cm.  across,  creamy-white,  with  5-obcordate  segments  and  an  objectionable  smell.  Stamens  5,  hastate,  sessile,  5 m.m.  long,  set  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla  and 
meeting  over  the  clavate  stigma.  Fruit  of  2 globose  dehiscent  follicles,  each  5 c.m.  diameter,  with  a smooth  green  skin  spotted  white  and  containing  many  com- 
pressed seeds  6-8  m.m.  long.  Swamps  in  M’Chopes,  Inhambane,  Magenja  da  Costa,  and  Nhamacurra.  Occurs  also  in  Natal,  German  East  Afr.ca  and  Madagascar. 

Plate  LXXXI.  i,  Branch,  with  cymes ; 2,  Corolla-lube  opened,  showing  stamens  and  pistil  ; 3,  Stigma,  x 5 ; 4,  Anther,  x 5 ; 5,  Fruit ; 6,  Seeds  ; 7,  Tree,  general  aspect. 

V.  lutescens,  Stapf.  A shrub,  having  sessile,  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  acute  or  somewhat  acuminate  leaves  10-20  c.m.  long,  5-10  c.m.  wide,  somewhat  pubescent  below. 
Inflorescence  dichotomously  corymbose,  many-flowered,  more  or  less  pubescent.  Corolla  greenish-yellow,  tube  1 c.m.  long,  tomentose,  limb  rotate,  3 c.m.  across. 
Fruits  ovoid-globose,  oblique,  5 c.m.  long,  mottled.  Lower  Zambesi.  Shire,  &c. 

Another  species  of  Voacanga  or  Conopharyngia  occurs  in  Magenja  da  Costa,  known  as,  10,  Moorangaranga,  having  sessile  leaves  20-30  c.m.  long,  10-12  c.m. 
wide,  the  blades  of  opposite  leaves  connate  round  the  stem,  and  large  fruits  like  those  of  C.  elegans. 

Another  species,  probably  belonging  also  to  one  of  these  genera,  occurs  near  Manjaeaze,  Gaza,  as  a bush  1-2  metres  high,  with  lanceolate  petiolate  leaves 
5-7  c.m.  long,  1-2  c.m.  wide,  and  is  known  there  as  N kahlu -chonga. 

186  HOLARRHENA.  Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  or  sub-opposite  herbaceous,  exstipulate  leaves,  many-flowered  terminal  or  pseudo-axillary  corymbs  of  whiU: 
fragrant  flowers,  fruit  of  2 divergent,  slender,  terete  follicles,  and  seeds  tailed  by  a tuft  of  hairs.  Sepals  5 ; corolla  salver-shaped,  S^bed ; anthers  not  sagittate ; 
carpels  2,  free  j ovules  numerous,  in  many  lines. 
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c.m  long  ; seeds  2 c.m.  long,  tails  3 c.m.  long.  Zambesia  and  northward.  Said  to  be  used  as  a tonic  and  febrifuge. 

o STROPHANTHUS  Monkey-ropes,  widely  scandent,  or  sometimes  in  the  absence  of  support  sub  erect.  Leaves  opposite  or  ternate,  exstipulate,  inflorescences 

7’  Lmfndln  s^t'  sid^branch  J^ymbie,  few-flo^red  or  , -flowered.  Corolla  campanulate,  5-lobed,  the  lobes  usually  with  very  long  filiform  tails  , a appendages 

in  the  throat  between  each  pair  of  corolla-lobes.  Carpels  2,  free  ; ovules  numerous,  in  many  rows.  Follicles  oblong,  lanceolate  or  cylindrical,  long,  divergent  . 
with  a tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base  and  a terminal  awn,  beautifully  plumose  at  the  top.  Mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  beautiful  and  curious  flowers  and  seeds,  and 

the  medicinal  properties  of  some  species. 

S Kombe  Oliv  Vtrn.  Korabi.  Leaves  elliptic  or  ovate-elliptic,  acute,  8-9  c.m.  long,  4-5  c.m.  wide,  tomentose  when  young | cymes  terminal,  few-flowered, 

7 md  Calyx  a c.m.  long,  hispid  ; corolla  nearly  white,  the  cylindrical  part  as  long  as  the  wider  funnel-shaped  part;  tads  8-,.  c m.  long  w,th  a wtde  base; 

appendages  very  short,  papillose;  follicles  ,0-40  c.m.  long,  z-z5  c.m.  diameter;  awn  up  to  ,5  c.m.  long,  including  the  plume.  Zambesia  and  The 

s'-eds  hate  been  exported  by  the  Companhia  de  Mozambique  from  about  Gorongoza,  on  the  Zambesi  for  their  medicinal  qualities  and  are  also  said  to  be  used  by 

the  natives  for  poisoning  arrows.  Several  other  species  have  seeds  used  in  the  same  way. 

S grandiflorus,  Stapf.  A straggling  bush  or  creeper,  common  on  the  Polana  and  elsewhere  near  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  well  worth  cultivation  for  its  very  curious  and 
pretty  flowers.  Leaves  5 c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide,  widely  lanceolate,  the  young  leaves  appearing  with  the  flowers.  Calyx  5-parted,  each  segment  2 c.m  ong. 
Corolla-tube  campanulate,  pubescent,  3 c.m.  long,  of  which  only  3-4  m.m.  is  narrow,  the  remainder  being  up  to  2 c.m  wide.  Segments  10-15  c.m.  long,  folded 

inward  and  so  tail-like  from  a wide  base.  Appendages  lanceolate,  r5  c.m.  long.  Follicles  10-25  c.m.  long,  divaricate  and  boat-shaped  when  open.  Seeds  1 c.m. 

long,  with  a 10  c.m.  tail,  including  plume.  _ , , 

Plate  LXXX.  B.  i,  Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Calyx  ; 3,  Pistil.  * 3 ; 4.  Lower  part  of  tube  opened,  showing  stamens  united  by  anthers  ; 5.  One  stamen,  x 3 1 6,  Fruit  (much  reduced)  ; 7,  Seed  an 

tail  (much  reduced). 

S.  Petersianus,  Klotzsch.  A glabrous  shrub,  with  ovate  leaves  3-6  c.m.  long,  2-4  c.m.  wide  ; cymes  few  or  1 -flowered ; corolla-tube  2 c.m.  long,  of  which  5 m.m.  is 

narrow ; tails  purple  5-8  c.m.  long  ; segments  subulate,  5-8  m.m.  long.  Appendages  subulate,  5-6  m.m.  long.  Zambesia. 

S.  Courmonti,  Sacleux.  A rambling  glabrous  shrub,  with  corky  lumps  at  the  nodes.  Leaves  elliptic  to  ovate,  6-9  c.m.  long,  3-4  c.m.  wide ; cymes  few  or  1 -flowered ; 

calyx  short ; corolla  violet  outside,  white  inside,  scales  yellow ; tube  3 c.m.  long,  of  which  1 c.m.  is  narrow  ; lobes  ovate-lanceolate,  not  tailed,  3-4  c.m.  long  ; 

appendages  lanceolate,  5-6  m.m.  long.  Follicles  25  c.m.  long.  Zambesia. 


188.  MASCARENHASIA.  Trees,  with  opposite,  exstipulate,  simple  leaves;  pink  or  purple  terminal  flowers,  1 or  few  together ; linear,  divaricate,  oblong  or  linear,  terete 
follicles,  and  linear  oblong  seeds  with  a tuft  of  hairs  at  one  or  both  ends.  Calyx  small,  segments  almost  free ; corrolla  salver-shaped,  5-lobed ; carpels  2,  free ; 
ovules  numerous. 

M.  elastica,  K.  Sebum.  Vern.  name— 10,  Imperati.  A tall  glabrous  tree  growing  along  streams  throughout  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra,  and  present  also  in 
Sofala  and  Manica,  where  Mr.  Johnston  has  its  qualities  under  observation.  Seldom  over  15  c.m.  diameter  of  stem.  Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  10-12  c.m.  long,  2 5-3 
c.m.  wide,  shortly  petioled,  somewhat  narrowed  below,  and  tapering  to  the  1 c.m.  petiole.  Inflorescence  terminal,  but  by  the  development  of  one  upper  bud  the 
fruit  often  appears  lateral.  Follicles  8-12  c.m.  long,  1-5-2  c.m.  diameter,  bluntly  3-angled  or  cylindrical,  green,  glabrous,  smooth,  opening  along  their  inner  faces, 
many-seeded  ; the  seeds  flat,  brown,  1*5-2  c.m.  long,  2-5  m.m.  wide,  with  a large  tuft  of  brown  hairs  at  the  upper  end  and  a small  tuft  at  the  lower  end.  Yields 
rubber  freely  and  produces  about  half  of  the  rubber  exported  from  where  it  grows,  the  Banyan  traders  giving  the  natives  the  same  price  for  it  as  for  Landolphia 
rubber,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  a penny  for  4 balls.  The  tree  is  cut  one  day  and  on  the  next  day  the  rubber  is  collected  direct  on  to  sticks.  Sim  6021. 

Plate  XCIX.  A.  1,  Branch  and  follicles  (one  open) ; 2,  Seed. 


ADENIUM  and  PACHYPODIUM  are  2 closely  related  genera,  characterised  by  having  the  leaves  spirally  arranged  and  the  stem  succulent,  and  distinguished  by 
the  former  having  no  spines  while  the  latter  has  stipular  spines.  Both  have  the  corolla  funnel-shaped  or  campanulate,  4-5  c.m.  long,  and  in  local  species  bright 
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pink  and  well  worth  cultivation.  Both  have  2 long  spreading  follicles  and  seeds  with  a tuft  of  hairs  at  each  end.  Some  of  the  species  have  huge  unshapely 
succulent  trunks,  several  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  branches  rise  irregularly,  but  they  have  no  forestal  value.  A.  multiflorum,  Kl.,  vent,  name — Boku-boku , is 
frequent  at  Umbeluse  and  in  Maputa,  and  I was  informed  that  the  root  put  in  water  kills  fish.  Pachypodium  Saundersii,  N.  E.  Brown,  2-3  metres  high  grows 
in  rocky  places  along  the  Swazi-land  Railway  and  was  also  seen  near  the  Inharreme  River. 

FAMILY  XLVII.  — LOGANIACE2E. 

Trees,  shrubs  or  herbs,  having  opposite  simple  leaves,  interpetiolar  stipules  or  lines  instead,  paniculate  or  cymose  inflorescence,  and  regular  hermaphrodite  flowers. 
Calyx  4-5  lobed  or  parted.  Corolla  hypogynous,  rotate,  with  a long  or  short  tube  and  4-5  parted  limb.  Aestivation  valvate  or  imbricate.  Stamens  from  or  near  the  throat  of 
the  corolla,  exserted  or  included,  alternate  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  1-2  celled,  superior,  with  a simple  style  and  capitate  stigma,  with  the  stigmatose  surface 
terminal.  Ovules  solitary,  few  or  numerous ; fruit  capsular  and  2-celled,  drupaceous  or  baccate  ; in  the  latter  case  with  the  seeds  immersed  in  pulp.  Seeds  albuminous,  mostly 
peltate.  A considerable  Family,  mostly  tropical,  often  poisonous,  and  in  some  cases  medicinal. 

189.  STRYCHNOS.  Calyx  5-lobed  ; corolla  5-lobed,  valvate  in  bud,  with  a short  wide  tube  ; stamens  5,  exserted  or  included  ; ovary  1-2  celled,  with  a subulate  style  and 
capitate  stigma  ; ovules  few  or  many  ; berry  1-2  seeded  without  shell,  or  many-seeded  in  a shell  containing  pulp ; seeds  somewhat  flattened,  with  a scar  along  1 side  ; 
leaves  simple,  entire,  3-veined  ; cymes  axillary  or  terminal.  A large  and  widely  distributed  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  which  the  poisonous  agent  strychnia  is 
usually  present  locally,  but  not  distributed  throughout  the  tree. 

S.  Henningsii,  Gilg.  Vern.  names — 1,  Hard  Pear  ; 13,  15,  Umnonono.  A valuable  timber  tree  12-20  metres  high,  and  up  to  60  c.m.  diameter,  with  a straight  clean 
stem  and  rather  compact  crown.  Leaves  opposite,  3-5  c.m.  long,  2-4  c.m.  wide,  ovate-acuminate,  shortly  petioled,  glabrous  and  shining,  distinctly  3-nerved,  or 
sometimes  5-nerved.  Panicles  cymose,  axillary,  few-flowered,  with  bracts  at  each  fork.  Flowers  5-7  m.m.  across,  white  ; calyx  pubescent  with  short  blunt  lobes ; 
corolla-tube  very  short,  the  lobes  glabrous,  hooded,  with  the  exserted  stamens  rising  from  between  the  lobes.  Pistil  short,  ovoid  ; ovary  2-celled  : cells  few-ovuled  ; 
fruit  an  orange  red  berry,  1-2  seeded,  oblong,  glabrous,  sessile,  1*5  c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  diameter;  seeds  not  velvety,  peltate  from  the  middle  of  the  suture,  irregular  in 
form,  but  with  a scar  down  one  side,  and  not  unlike  coffee  beans.  Present  in  the  coast  scrub  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  M’Chopes,  and  on  the  Lebombo  Mountains,  but 
not  seen  growing  into  the  fine  timber  it  makes  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  For  uses,  &c.,  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  p.  273,  Plate  LXXVII. 

Plate  LXXVI.  B.  i,  Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Fruit. 

S.  spinosa,  Lam.  Vern.  names — 1,  Kafir  Orange  ; 4,  Sala,  Insala,  Mus-salo  : 6,  Tamba  or  Ramba  ; 10,  Marocobai,  Morogovali  ; 13,  Umhlala.  A small  evergreen  tree 
or  shrub,  having  decussate  short  side  branches  often  ending  in  a spine,  and  obovate  3-5  nerved  variable,  glabrous  leaves  2-5  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide,  usually  rounded 
at  the  point  or  bluntly  pointed,  tapering  to  the  short  petiole,  pale  under  and  often  with  the  2 sides  from  the  midrib  more  or  less  infolded  upon  one  another.  On 
young  vigorous  shoots,  the  leaves  are  often  ovate  or  rounded.  Cymes  mostly  terminal  on  short  twigs,  paniculate,  rather  few-flowered.  Flowers  mostly  5-merous  ; 
calyx-lobes  long,  subulate.  Corolla-tube  and  segments  glabrous,  but  throat  bearded  by  a complete  ring  of  hairs  half  as  long  as  the  segments.  Stamens  rising  from 
the  base  of  the  corolla-tube,  and  anthers  connected  by  an  interwoven  woolly  mass.  Ovary  i-celled,  ovules  numerous  surrounding  a central  free  placenta,  fruit  the 
size  of  an  orange,  or  larger,  deep  green  when  young,  yellow  when  ripe;  with  hard  shell  and  numerous  flat  seeds  lying  in  acidulous  edible  pulp.  I ree  seldom  of 
timber  size;  abundant  throughout  the  Province,  extending  to  Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  as  also  to  other  parts  of  Iropical  Africa  and  Madagascar,  for  illustration 
see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  274,  Plate  CXI.,  fig.  2. 

S.  Gerrardii,  N.  E.  Brown.  Vern.  names — 4,  Quaqua,  Cua-cuan  or  Inquaqua  ; 10,  Muteme  or  Mteme.  A small  tree,  3-10  metres  high,  without  thorns,  and  with 
exceedingly  variable  leaves,  usually  more  or  less  elliptical,  oval,  oblong  obovate-oblong  or  rounded,  sometimes  even  widely  linear,  2- to  c.m.  long,  13  c.m.  wide, 
obtuse,  usually  narrowed  downward,  3-5  veined,  densely  pubescent  at  first,  glabrescent  and  somewhat  glaucous  with  age  on  the  upper  surface,  and  almost  sessile. 
Inflorescence  in  axillary  cymes  or  fascicles  nearly  sessile ; flowers  4-merous ; calyx  pubescent,  the  lobes  short  and  oblong ; corolla  glabrous  outside  and  with  a ring 
of  hairs  inside.  Ovary  said  to  be  2-celled;  fruit  i-celled,  globose  5-7  c.m.  diameter,  glaucous,  glabrous  often  spotted,  with  a hard  shell  and  numerous  flat  seeds 
lying  in  acidulous  edible  pulp.  Abundant  front  Natal  to  Inhambane,  especially  on  the  sandy  soils ; present  but  less  plentiful  in  Zambesia  (tropical). 

PLATE  LXXVI.  A.  1,  Branch  wjlh  flowers  and  fruit ; 2,  3,  4,  Leaf-forms. 
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S.  suberosa,  (New  species.)1  Ve. rn.  name — xo,  Morebo  ; but  several  other  trees  have  very  similar  names.  A small  tree  having  pubescent  leaves ; on  old  wood  cordate- 
ovate,  abruptly  pointed,  3-7  nerved,  5 c.m.  long  and  wide ; on  young  wood  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  from  3 c.m.  long  and  15  c.m.  wide  upward,  on  1 c.m.  petioles, 
and  often  bearing  recurved  spines  1*5-2  c.m.  long  in  the  axils.  Flowers  not  seen.  Fruit  6-8  c.m.  diameter,  yellow  when  mature.  Bark  corky,  ridged,  on  the  main 
stem  2-5  c.m.  deep,  and  cork  showing  even  on  the  twigs.  This  has  the  whole  habit  of  S.  spinosa  but  the  bark  is  very  different.  Seen  only  in  the  forests  of  Magenja 
da  Costa  near  Maquebella.  Sim  6013. 

Pi.atk  LXXVI.  C.  X,  Corky  stem  and  old  leaf;  2,  Twig  with  spines  and  small  leaves  ; 3,  Fruit. 

190.  NUXIA.  Evergreen  trees  having  simple  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  paniculate-cymose  inflorescence,  4-merous  flowers,  and  dry  capsular  fruits.  Calyx  4-toothed,  tubular ; 

corolla  shortly  tubular,  limb  4-fid,  the  tube  spilling  off  above  the  base  after  the  flower  opens;  stamens  4,  exserted ; ovary  2-celled ; ovules  many;  style  simple; 
capsule  2-valved,  many-seeded,  septicidal.  A small  African  genus. 

N.  oppositifolia,  Bth.  Vern.  name — 15,  Simalashant.  Often  an  upright  shrub,  occasionally  a tree  10-20  metres  high,  60  c.m.  diameter  of  stem,  and  with  useful  close- 
grained  timber.  Twigs  slender,  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  7-8  c.m.  long,  5 m.m.  to  1*5  c.m  wide,  often  erosely  toothed,  puberulous  and  viscid  when  young,  glabrous 
when  old.  Inflorescence  terminal  and  in  the  upper  axils,  viscid,  cymose-corymbose,  dichotomous;  flowers  very  small.  Frequent  in  the  Maputa  Lebombos,  below 
Estatuene.  Occurs  also  in  Natal. 

Plate  LXXVII.  B. 


FAMILY  XLVIIL— BORAGINEAZ. 

A large  Family  of  herbaceous  plants,  but  including  also  a few  trees  and  shrubs.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  regular  or  almost  so.  Calyx  5-lobed,  short.  Corolla  cam- 

panulatc  or  rotate,  5-lobed  ; stamens  as  many  (sometimes  1 abortive),  at  the  top  of  the  corolla-tube,  exserted.  Ovary  superior,  in  local  trees  entire  with  a terminal  style  and 

producing  a fleshy  4-celled,  4-seeded  drupe.  Seeds  erect.  Stems  terete,  with  alternate  simple  exstipulate  leaves  and  paniculate  or  cymose  inflorescence.  The  herbaceous  genera 
vary  from  the  above  in  having  mostly  4-lobed  ovary,  with  gynobasic  style. 

1 9 1 • CORDIA.  Calyx  irregularly  3-5  lobed,  campanulate  ; corolla  rotate,  with  a short  tube  and  5-6  parted  limb ; stamens  as  many  as  the  corolla-limb,  but  sometimes  not  all 
perfect.  Ovary  4-celled  with  a twice  2-fid  style.  Fruit  a globose  drupe  with  4 pyrenes  ; stones  hard,  seeds  exalbuminous,  erect,  oblique  ; cotyledons  plicate.  A 
large  and  mostly  tropical  genus,  having  alternate  or  sub-opposite  simple  leaves,  and  flowers  in  terminal  panicles  or  cymes. 

C.  caffra,  Bond.  Vern.  names—  4,  Kokoshuan  ; 6,  Impsetu.  A large  or  small  tree  with  whitish  bark,  soft  sapwood,  and  durable  heartwood.  Leaves  5-10  c.m.  long, 

3-4  c.m.  wide,  on  slender  5 c.m.  petioles,  exceedingly  irregular  as  to  shape  and  margin,  but  usually  ovate-lanceolate,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  deeply  and  irregularly 

toothed,  and  densely  but  minutely  yellow-pubescent  when  young,  afterwards  nearly  glabrous.  Calyx  3-lobed  in  flower,  but  accrescent  and  4-5  lobed  in  fruit ; corolla 
nearly  regular,  but  2 lobes  somewhat  connate;  4 stamens  equal,  the  fifth  reduced  or  absent ; ovary  4-celled,  each  cell  x-uvuled.  Fruit  a yellow  globose  drupe,  1*5 
c.m.  in  diameter,  with  4 hard  pyrenes.  Cymes  terminal  when  in  flower,  but  by  the  production  of  a branch  directly  under  them  becoming  lateral  aftenvards. 
frequent  at  Umbelusi  and  found  occasionally  north  to  Inhambane ; more  common  in  Natal  and  eastern  Cape  Colony.  For  illustration  see  “Forest  Flora  of  CaDe 
Colony,”  280,  Plate  CXVI.  P 


192  EHRETIA.  Calyx  5-parted  ; corolla-tube  very  short,  with  5 rather  longer  spreading  lobes,  imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  5,  equal,  placed  near  the  top  of  the  tube,  exserted. 

Ovary  entire,  globose,  with  a terminal  slender  2-fid  style.  Drupe  globose,  with  4 pyrenes.  Seed  erect;  albumen  scanty;  cotyledons  flat.  A considerable  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  tropical  and  sub-tropical. 


E.  hottentotica,  Burch.  Vern.  names—  4,  Jabekwa  ; 13,  Umhleli.  A shrub  or  small  tree  2-5  metres  high,  sometimes  erect  in  habit,  but  more  frequently  with  drooping 
whitish  branches.  Very  variable  in  size  of  leaf  and  in  pubescence  or  in  the  absence  of  it.  Leaf  3-8  c.m.  long,  2-4  c.m.  wide,  oval  or  obovate,  entire,  pubescent  or 
glabrous,  with  scabrid  margin  and  short  petiole.  Cyme  corymbose,  many-flowered,  conspicuous ; corolla  usually  blue  or  lilac  colour,  lighter  inside  than  outside, 


,amnlnn,m  ' S7Ch"r  SU,bC!°Sa‘  , (,SP'  n°V,)  , Arbor  Parva-  S‘  similis ; ramis  pluribus  recurvis  axillaribus  1 -5-2  c.m.  armata ; cortice  suberoso,  rugoso,  crasso ; foliis  breviter  petiolatis,  pubescentibus 
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sometimes  nearly  white.  Drupe  orange  or  red  when  ripe,  r c.m.  diameter.  Frequent  south  of  the  Limpopo  and  occurs  occasionally  in  M’Chopes  and  Gaza. 
Common  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  For  illustration  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  279,  Plate  CXVI.  fig.  2. 

COROLLIFLORiSt.  Group  II.  Section  2. 

Corolla  more  or  less  irregular.  Perfect  stamens  usually  4. 

FAMILY  XLIX.— BIGNONIACEiE. 

Trees,  shrubs  and  scandent  shrubs  with  (in  local  species)  opposite  and  pinnate  leaves  and  showy  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or  panicles.  Calyx  bell-shaped, 
5-6  lobed ; corolla  tubular,  hypogynous,  usually  oblique  at  the  mouth,  and  with  a 5-6  lobed  spreading  limb,  the  2 upper  segments  more  connate  than  the  others,  imbricate  in  bud. 
Stamens  4,  didynamous ; ovary  2-celled,  many  ovuled.  Style  slender,  with  stigma  of  2 short  flattened  plates.  Fruit  a leathery  capsule,  2-celled,  2-valved,  the  septum  at  right 
angles  to  the  valves  and  remaining  with  the  winged  seeds  attached  after  dehiscence ; or  a woody  or  pulpy  indehiscent  fruit  with  many  seeds.  Seeds  exalbuminous. 

193.  KIGELIA.  Fruit  fleshy  or  woody,  indehiscent ; seeds  wingless ; cotyledons  fleshy.  Leaves  pinnate ; flowers  panicled,  corolla  sharply  5-lobed  ; stamens  4,  didynamous. 
Monotypic. 

K.  pinnata,  De  Cand.  Vern.  names—  1,  Cucumber  tree;  2,  Mundiro  or  Im-bundero ; 4,  Fungura  or  Fongosi ; 10, 'l'ogo-rogo,  Umtuberubu  or  Mlukutungwa ; 13, 
Umzingula  or  Um-fongote.  A bushy  tree,  7-10  c.m.  high  with  a wide  crown  and  a short  clean  bole  sometimes  1 metre  diameter,  and  considered  one  of  the 
toughest  indigenous  timbers.  Leaves  scattered,  sub-opposite,  or  often  in  whorls  of  3 ; impari-pinnate,  15-30  c.m.  long  ; of  7-9  leaflets,  which  exceedingly  variable  in 
form,  but  usually  obovate-oblong,  rounded  and  mucronate  at  the  apex,  rounded,  cordate  or  sometimes  cuneate  at  the  base,  shortly  petiolate  or  almost  sessile,  7-10 
c.m.  long,  3-5  c.m.  wide,  of  firm  brittle  consistence,  glabrous  and  light  green  above,  paler  or  sometimes  almost  white  below,  with  the  midrib  and  about  6 side  veins 
on  each  side  standing  in  the  relief  and  sometimes  coloured  brown.  Inflorescence  a loose  raceme  20-60  c.m.  long,  612  flowered,  axillary  or  from  old  wood,  each 
peduncle  3-5  c.m.  long,  subtended  by  a short  bract.  Calyx  3 c.m.  long,  3-4-5  fid,  corolla  campanulate,  brown,  somewhat  arched  above  and  descending  below,  7-8 
c.m.  wide;  upper  lip  2-lobed ; other  3 lobes  separate;  stamens  4,  shortly  exserted  ; style  as  long,  stigma  flattened  out  laterally.  Fruit  oblong-cylindrical,  15-3° 
c.m.  long,  5-8  c.m.  diameter,  woody  externally,  with  many  seeds  bedded  in  nearly  solid  pulpy  substance.  Abundant  near  Lourcnzo  Marques  and  in  Maputa  and 
Marracuene ; present  but  not  abundant  from  the  Limpopo  to  Inhambane,  present  but  scarce  in  the  forests  of  Quelimane,  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra.  See 
“ Natal  Plants,”  Plates  386,  387. 

Plate  LXXXII.  i,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced)  ; 2,  Leaf ; 3,  Raceme  ; 4,  Fruit  (much  reduced). 


194.  TECOMA.  Sub-erect  or  more  or  less  scandent  shrubs,  having  opposite  impari-pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  inflorescence  with  large,  showy,  coloured  flowers.  C alyx  bell- 

shaped, 5-toothed ; corolla-tube  widening  upward,  the  limb  spreading,  5-lobed,  the  2 upper  lobes  more  connate  than  the  others.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  with  a 
rudimentary  fifth  ; anther-cells  connate  at  the  top  only,  and  spreading  widely.  Capsules  2-celled,  2-valved,  the  septum  at  right  angles  to  the  valves.  Seeds  winged. 
A considerable  and  widely  distributed  genus. 

T.  capensis,  Lindl.  ( = Tecomaria  capensis,  Spach.)  Vern.  names — 4,  Longoloti ; 6,  Insutihuti.  A scandent  shrub  which  in  the  sandy  tracts  of  Zondemala  and 
M’Chopes  straggles  on  top  of  everything  and  makes  a gorgeous  display  of  its  red  flowers,  which  are  5 c.m.  long,  angular  when  young  and  with  2 knees  on  each  angle, 
the  limb  spreading,  5-lobed;  the  2 upper  somewhat  connate.  Stamens  longer  than  the  tube,  exserted.  Capsule  10  c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  wide;  seeds  flat,  winged. 
Leaves  pinnate,  about  7-foliate  ; the  leaflets  ovate,  1-3  c.m.  long,  bluntly  pointed  and  4-7  toothed  on  each  side.  An  ornamental  garden  creeper,  but  of  no  forcstal 
value.  See  “Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  283,  Plate  CXIX.  fig.  3 ; and  “Natal  Plants,”  Plate  272. 

195.  SPATHODEA.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  impari-pinnate  leaves,  terminal  racemes  of  showy  flowers,  obliquely  rotate  flowers;  and  dehiscent  long,  flat,  leathery 

capsules  containing  many  winged  seeds. 
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S.  alba.  (New  species.)'  Vem.  navies — 5,  6,  Insanye;  7,  Dane  or  Idane ; 10,  Naguro.  Leaves  opposite,  impari-pinnate,  of  about  4 pairs  of  leaflets  and  the  terminal 
one.  Leaflets  5-10  c.m.  long,  ovate,  obovate  or  elliptical,  almost  sessile,  rounded  or  blunt  at  the  apex,  entire,  undulated,  glabrous.  Raceme  terminal,  up  to  45  c.m. 
long,  many-flowered  ; only  about  3 flowers  open  at  a time  ; these  sweetly  scented,  white,  showy.  Peduncles  5-10  m.m.  long  ; calyx  2-3  c.m.  long,  split  down  1 side; 
corolla-tube  4-5  c.m.  long,  cylindrical ; limb  rotate;  lobes  2 5 c.m.  long,  2 c.m.  wide,  with  wavy  margins.  Pistil  4 c.m.  long,  slender,  with  2 flat  stigma  lobes. 
Capsule  linear,  30-60  c.m.  long,  2-2- 5 c.m.  wide,  flat,  2-3  m.m.  diameter,  pubescent,  many-seeded  ; the  seeds  winged  at  each  side,  4 c.m.  wide,  1 c.m.  long.  A small 
tree,  frequent  in  lower  Gaza,  M’Chopes  and  Inhambane;  also  present  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa  So  strongly  scented  that  one  administratador  thought 
a perfume  industry  might  arise  to  utilise  it.  Sim  5244. 

Plate  LXXV.  13.  1,  Top  of  raceme  ; 2,  Leaf;  3,  Capsule;  4,  Seed. 

FAMILY  L.-VERBENACEzE. 

Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  with  simple  or  digitate,  usually  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  terminal  or  axillary  definitely  cymose  panicles  of  small  flowers,  usually  white  in 
the  ligneous  species.  Flowers  hermaphrodite;  corolla  regular  or  more  or  less  2-lipped,  gamopetalous,  4-5  lobed  ; stamens  4,  exserted,  more  or  less  didynamous ; ovary  superior, 
4-2  celled;  ovules  1-2  in  each  cell ; fruit  fleshy,  4-seeded,  with  hard  pyrenes,  or  leathery  and  fewer-seeded.  A large  Family,  mostly  tropical  and  largely  herbaceous,  including 
many  garden  flowers. 

196.  CLERODENDRON.  Calyx  widely  campanulate,  5-lobed,  somewhat  accrescent  in  fruit;  corolla-tube  cylindrical,  with  5 sub-equal  lobes;  stamens  4,  exserted,  incurved 
in  bud ; ovary  imperfectly  4-celled,  with  1 ovule  in  each.  Drupe  globose,  fleshy,  with  4 (or  by  abortion  fewer)  l-seeded  pyrenes.  Seeds  exalbuminous.  Leaves 
simple,  entire,  opposite  or  whorled  ; cymes  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  making  a terminal  corymb.  A large  and  widely  dispersed  genus ; there  are  many  species 
from  German  East  Africa,  while  in  this  Province  several  herbaceous  species  were  seen  in  flower  but  not  collected. 

C.  glabrum,  E.  Mey.  Vern.  names—  4,  Vumbane,  Invumbane  and  Monuhelobeba  ; 6,  Inzumbain,  Ntchepovane;  io,  Nequaku,  Mukamba;  15,  Mwenambiba.  A small 
and  often  bushy  evergreen  tree,  5 metres  high,  15-30  c.m.  stem  diameter.  Leaves  usually  in  whorls  of  3 or  4,  sometimes  opposite,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire, 
glabrous,  shining,  acute,  gland-dotted  beneath,  5-10  c.m.  long,  2-5  c.m.  wide,  with  2-3  c.m.  peduncles.  Cymes  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  making  a dense,  flat, 
corymbose,  terminal  panicle ; calyx  sharply  5-lobed  ; corolla-tube  8 m.m.  long,  slender,  with  spreading,  sub-equal,  5-fid  limb ; stamens  4,  much  exserted,  standing 
in  pairs.  Ovary  imperfectly  4-celled,  cells  i-ovuled;  style  long,  subulate,  bifid  at  the  stigma.  Fruit  a globose  drupe  1-1*5  c.m.  diameter,  1-4  seeded;  usually 
divides  easily  into  2 bony  pyrenes,  of  which  1 is  fertile.  Frequent  throughout  the  Province,  and  also  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape 
Colony,"  286,  Plate  CXXII. 

Plate  XCVIII.  A.  1,  Flowering  branch  ; 2,  Flower,  X2;  3,  Fruit. 

The  other  species  of  Clerodendron  are  unknown  to  me,  and  not  of  forestal  importance  ; but  the  following  synopsis,  extracted  from  the  “ Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa  ” and  “ Flora  Capensis  ’’  in  reference  to  such  species  as  are  recorded  from  this  Province  may  be  of  use. 

C.  Rehmanni,  Giirke.  A shrub  with  opposite  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  pubescent  leaves,  narrowed  to  each  end  and  not  gland-dotted  ; corolla-tube  1-1*5  c.m.  long  ; 
and  other  characters  as  in  C.  glabrum.  Delagoa  Bay. 

C.  ovale,  Klotzsch.  A shrub,  6-7  feet  high.  Leaves  2-3  nate,  petioled,  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  cuneate  at  the  base,  i£-2  inches  long,  pubescent,  gland-dotted.  Cymes 
few-flowered,  terminal  and  axillary.  Calyx-tube  J-indh  long.  Rio  de  Sena,  Peters. 

C.  tricholobum,  Giirke.  A shrub.  Leaves  ovate,  2-3  inches  long,  velvety  on  both  sides  ; cymes  long-peduncled,  lax,  axillary  ; corolla-tube  inch  long,  glandular- 
pubescent.  Mozambique,  Stuhlmann , 444. 

C.  capitatum.  Sch.  and  Th.  An  erect  shrub  with  hairy  branchlets.  Leaves  opposite,  oblong  or  obovate-oblong,  acute,  |-i  foot  long,  nearly  glabrous  above, 
pubescent  below.  Flowers  in  dense  sessile  terminal  heads  6-9  inches  diameter.  Corolla  white,  tube  slender,  3-4  inches  long ; stamens  curved,  twice  as  long,  or 
more.  Zambesia  and  Mozambique. 

* Spalhodca  alba.  (Sp.  nov.).  Arbor  parva  ; foliis  opposilis,  imparipinnatis ; foliolis  4-jugis,  ovatis,  obovatis  vet  ellipticis,  5-10  c.m.  longis,  subsessilibus,  apice  obtusis  vel  rotundatis,  integris, 
undulatis,  glabris ; raccmis  apicalibus,  multifloris,  45  c.m.  longis  : floribus  odoratis,  albis,  pulchris  ; pedunculo  5-10  m.m.  longo  ; calyce  2-3  c.m.  longo,  uno  lalere  fisso  ; corollae  tubo  4-5  c.m.  longo,  cylindrico  ; 
limbo  rotalo,  lobis  2-5  c.m.  longis,  2 c.m.  latis ; pistillo  4 c.m.  longo,  tenui,  stigmatibus  2 planis ; capsula  lineari,  30-60  c.m.  longa,  2-2-5  c.m.  lata,  compressa,  2-3  m.m.  crassa,  pubescente ; seminibus  multis, 
alis  latcralibus  praedilis,  1 c.m.  longis,  4 c.m.  latis.  Frequens  in  Gaza,  M’Chopes  et  Inhambane  ; eliam  crescit  in  silvis  per  Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  5244.  Tab.  LXXV. 
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C.  incisum,  Klotzsch.  An  erect  shrub.  Leaves  2-3  nate,  oblong-lanceolate,  deeply  inciso-pinnatifid,  3-4  inches  long,  half  as  wide  at  the  middle,  pubescent  on  both 
sides.  Flowers  in  a terminal  sessile  head.  Corolla  white,  tube  slender,  glabrous,  2J-3  inches  long  j filaments  red,  2 inches  long.  Kerimba  Islands,  Peters.  Rios 
de  Sena,  Peters. 

C.  myricoides,  R.  Br.  An  erect  shrub.  Leaves  2-4  nate,  oblong,  acute,  deeply  toothed,  cuneate  at  the  base,  2-6  inches  long,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  below. 
Cymes  lax,  few-flowered,  forming  a short  terminal  panicle.  Corolla-tube  very  short,  upper  lobes  white,  A-inch  long  ; lower  lobes  f-inch  long,  pale-blue.  Kongone 
River,  Kirk ; and  the  more  hairy  var.  discolor,  Rios  de  Sena,  Peters ; also  Natal,  Transvaal,  &c. 

C.  lanceolatlim,  Giirke  ; an  herb  or  shrub.  Leaves  oblanceolate,  2-3  inches  long,  toothed  above,  cuneate  below,  pubescent,  and  with  offensive  smell.  Cymes  few- 
flowered,  sub-terminal ; corolla  white,  tube  sometimes  above  an  inch  long.  Lower  Zambesi. 


197.  HOLMSKIOLDIA.  Shrubs,  with  opposite  simple  leaves  ; axillary  or  terminal  cymes  of  small  flowers  ; accrescent  spreading,  5-lid  coloured  calyces,  5-lobed  short 
incurved  corolla  ; 4 stamens,  entire  or  obscurely  4-lobed  4-celled  ovary  and  solitary  ovules,  attached  laterally.  Fruit  containing  1-4  bony  pyrenes. 

H.  tettensis,  Vatke.  An  erect  shrub  without  spines.  Leaves  obovate  2 5-3  c.m,  long,  entire  or  with  few  large  teeth,  pubescent,  Cymes  few-flowered,  terminal  on 
branchlets.  Calyx  finally  2^5  c.m.  wide.  Fruit  villous,  4-lobed  at  the  apex.  Zambesia. 

H.  spinescens,  Vatke.  An  erect  spinescent  shrub.  Leaves  2-4  c.m.  long,  oblong-cuneate,  entire,  pubescent.  Cymes  lax,  few-flowered,  terminal  on  branchlets.  Calyx 
finally  2-5  c.m.  across.  Corolla  i'5  c.m.  long;  fruit  villous,  4-lobed.  Zambesia. 

H.  mucronata,  Vatke.  An  erect  spinescent  shrub.  Leaves  ovate,  1-3  c.m.  long,  rounded,  pubescent.  Cymes  axillary  ; calyx  coloured,  finally  2 c.m.  wide.  Zambesia. 


198.  PREMNA.  Shrubs,  trees  or  stragglers  with  opposite  or  whorled  dotted  simple  leaves  ; cymose-paniculate  terminal  inflorescence  , minute  flowers  ; accrescent  calyx  ; 

short  4-lobed  corolla  ; 4 stamens  ; 1-2  celled  ovary  ; 4 ovules,  and  small  globose  4-celled  drupe. 

P.  serratifolia.  Linn.  An  erect  shrub,  with  opposite,  oblong,  crenate  or  entire  glabrous  leaves,  7-15  c.m.  long  ; large  corymbose  panicle,  corolla-tube  4 m.m.  long, 
limb  4-lobed  ; stamens  included  ; drupe  purple,  5-6  m.m.  diameter.  Zambesia  and  northward. 

P.  viburnoides.  A.  Rich.  An  erect  shrub,  with  ovate  or  subcordate,  cuspidate,  entire  leaves  5-8  c.m.  long,  glabrescent  above,  pubescent  below  ; many -flowered 
terminal  cymes  ; small  ovate  bracts  ; corolla-tube  as  long  as  the  calyx ; drupe  black,  3 m.m.  diameter,  globose.  Lower  Shire  Valley,  Kirk. 

P.  senensis.  Klot.  A small  tree,  with  ovate  or  oblong,  acute,  entire  leaves,  25-5  c.m.  long,  cuneate  at  the  base;  many-flowered,  dense,  terminal  cymes;  subulate 
bracts  ; corolla-tube  rather  longer  than  the  calyx.  Lower  Zambesi. 

199.  VITEX.  Corolla  widely  campanulate,  5-lobed,  accrescent  in  fruit.  Corolla  shortly  tubular,  somewhat  2-lipped,  the  2 upper  lobes  shorter  than  the  other  2 and  outside 

them  in  bud.  Stamens  4,  didynamous ; ovary  4-celled,  with  1 ovule  in  each  cell.  Drupe  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  leathery  or  fleshy,  with  a hard  4-celled,  4-scedcd 
stone.  Seeds  exalbuminous.  Leaves  simple  or  digitately  compound,  usually  opposite.  Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  tropical,  many  species  additional  to  those  of  this 
Province  being  found  in  German  East  Africa  and  in  British  Central  Africa.  58  species  are  described  in  the  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,"  and  9 in  the  “Flora 
Capensis.” 

V.  villosa.  (New  species.)1  Vein,  name — 10  Imporo.  A medium  sized  tree  frequent  from  Quelimane  northward,  with  opposite,  5 -foliate  digitate  leaves  on  thick 
branches;  peduncles  7-15  c.m.  long,  pubescent;  leaflets  sessile,  obovate,  acute  or  blunt,  8-12  c.m.  long,  6-9  c.m.  wide;  the  leaflets  pubescent  above,  pale  and 
densely  villose  below,  the  young  parts  of  the  stem  closely  hairy.  Cyme  as  long  as  the  leaves,  axillary  many  flowered  ; fruit  2 c.m.  long,  nearly  as  wide,  fleshy,  set 
in  the  enlarged  caylx  and  alleged  to  be  edible.  Sim  5572. 

Plate  LXXVIII.  B. 

1 Vifex  villosa.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  ; cauli  juveni  dense  hirlo  ; ramis  crassis  folia  opposita  digitata  gerentibus  ; petiolis  7-15  c.m.  longis  pubcscentibus  ; foliolis  5,  sessilibus,  obovatis,  ucutis  vel  obtusis, 
8-12  c.m.  longis,  6-9  c.m.  latis,  folioli  pagina  superiore  pubescente,  inferiore  pallida  et  dense  villosa  ; inflorescentia  cymosa  foliis  aequa,  floics  plures  gerente  ; fructu  2 c.m.  longo,  ct  tnntum  non  lato,  carnosn, 
calyce  dilatato  circuindato.  Frequens  a Quelimane  septentrionem  versus.  Sim  5572.  Tab.  LXXVIII.  B. 
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V.  Carvalhi,  Gurke.  Vern.  names — io,  Imporicoti ; 15,  Umbindong.  “A  shrub  or  tree  ; branchlets  glabrous.  Leaves  5-foliate,  petiole  very  long  ; leaflets  distinctly 
stalked,  elliptical  or  lanceolate-obovate,  3-4  in.  long,  acute  or  cuspidate  ; irregularly  deeply  toothed , membranous,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Cymes  lax,  axillary, 
with  a very  long  peduncle.  Calyx  campanulate,  tomentose,  5-toothed  ; corolla-tube  pubescent.  Mozambique,  Carvalho.”  Abundant  in  the  kloofs  below 
Estatuene.  Maputa  (extra-tropical)  ; also  near  Bajon,  Magenja  da  Costa  (tropical). 

V.  Cienkowskii,  Kot.  & Pey.  Vern.  name — 10,  Imporo-coti.  A tree,  15  metres  high;  branchlets  glabrous,  stout.  Leaves  5-foliate,  glabrous,  coriaceous;  leaflets 

entire,  petioled,  obovate-cuneate,  up  to  15  c.m.  long,  8 c.m.  wide.  Cymes  axillary,  peduncled.  Fruit  2 c.m.  long,  more  or  less  edible.  Abundant  from  the 

Zambesi  northward. 

V.  mossambicensis,  Gurke.  A shrub  or  tree  with  long-petioled  5-foliate  leaves  with  petiolate  ovate-acuminate  entire  membranous  leaflets  4-6  c.m.  long,  bearded  in  the 
axils  of  the  veins  beneath.  Cymes  lax,  axillary,  peduncled.  Mozambique.  Carvalho. 

V.  amboniensis,  Gurke.  A shrub  with  pubescent  branchlets  and  5-foliate  petiolate  leaves,  the  leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  below,  5-8 
c.m.  long,  with  long  petioles.  Cymes  axillary.  Fruit  2 '5  c.m.  long.  Zambesia. 

V.  zambesica,  Baker.  A large  tree  with  pubescent  branches  and  thin  3-foliate  leaves,  densely  white-tomentose  below,  thinly  pubescent  above  ; leaflets  obovate  cuneate, 
sessile,  entire,  up  to  10-12  c.m.  long,  5 6 c.m.  wide.  Cymes  axillary,  many-flowered,  pubescent.  Drupe  edible,  2 5-3  c.m.  long,  oblong.  Zambesia  and  Shire. 

V.  Kirkii,  Baker.  Shrub  or  small  tree  with  pubescent  branches,  and  shortly-petioled  3-foliate  leaves,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  below  ; leaflets  oblong,  shortly  petioled, 

entire,  up  to  4 c.m.  long.  Cymes  lax,  axillary  ; corolla  pink,  1*5  c.m.  long,  2-lipped.  Drupe  globose,  6 m.m.  diameter.  Zambesia. 

V.  Petersiana,  Klot.  Shrub  with  grey  pubescent  branches  and  3-foliate  leaves ; leaflets  small,  ovate,  inciso-crenate,  green  above,  pale  below.  Cymes  axillary,  grey 

pubescent.  Lower  Zambesia. 

V.  tettensis,  Klot.  Answers  nearly  same  description  as  V.  Petersiana,  but  leaflets  serrate,  2-2-5  c.m.  long,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  on  the  nerves  below ; pubescence 
on  branches  brown. 

V.  dentata,  Klot.  3-foliate,  the  leaflets  ovate,  5-6  c.m.  long,  petioled,  green  above,  pale  below,  glabrous  except  for  hairs  on  the  veins  below1;  and  having  a few  large 
teeth  ; cymes  axillary.  Drupe  obovoid,  small.  Zambesia. 

V.  negundo,  Linn.  A large  shrub  with  terminal  paniculate  inflorescence,  white  tomentose  branchlets  and  panicle,  numerous  globose  yellow  fruits  6 m.m.  diameter, 

5-foliate  long-petiolate  leaves,  with  petiolate  oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaflets  7-10  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide ; pubescent  or  glabrescent  above,  densely  whitish 

pubescent  below.  Inhambane  (Sim  5424)  and  German  East  Africa. 

V.  thyrsiflora,  Baker.  A tree  with  terminal  paniculate  somewhat  pubescent  inflorescence;  numerous  globose  yellow  fruits  6 m.m.  diameter  ; 5-foliate  long-petiolate 
leaves,  with  long-petiolate  obovate-lanceolate  thin  leaflets  12-18  c.m.  long,  glabrous  above,  glandular  below.  Mocubella  Magenja  da  Costa;  Sim  6046.  Also 
found  in  West  Africa. 

200  AVICENNIA.  Evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees,  growing  within  tidal  lagoons  in  all  warmer  regions  of  the  world,  and  having  opposite  simple  leaves,  sub-terminal 
axillary  few -flowered  inflorescence,  and  coriaceous  i-seeded  compressed  fruits  2-3  c.m.  diameter  and  length.  Calyx  5-fid,  not  accrescent  Corolla-tube  short,  limb 
usually  4-lobed.  Stamens  4 ; ovary  imperfectly  4 -celled ; cells  i-ovuled.  Fruit  coriaceous,  usually  i-seeded,  obliquely  ovate;  seed  without  a skin;  cotyledons 
large,  green,  conduplicate,  with  an  erect  embryo  and  no  albumen. 

A.  officinalis,  Linn.  Vern.  names — 1,  White  Mangrove;  2,  Salgiero  ; 4,  Tobose  ; Tobucho ; Chobougi,  Cuancua  or  Cuacuan  ; 10,  M’Candella  ; Imvetu  or  Mavete  ; 
Imbeda  ; 1 1,  Moosa.  (Perhaps  Mavete  is  generic  term  for  Mangroves.)  Tree  up  to  7 metres  high,  usually  much  branched  and  with  smooth  white  bark.  Leaves 
opposite,  leathery,  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  5-12  c.m.  long,  2-5  c.m.  wide,  acute,  entire,  glabrous  and  shining  above,  minutely  canescent  and  distinctly  grey  below, 
and  tapering  to  a short  flattened  or  furrowed  petiole,  the  opposite  petioles  meeting.  Calyx  5-parted,  the  lobes  equal.  Corolla-tube  short ; limb  4-fid,  glabrous 
inside,  the  back  lobe  broader  and  shorter.  Stamens  4,  shortly  exserted.  Ovary  sessile,  ovate,  without  evident  style,  2-celled,  with  ovules  2 in  each  cell,  pendulous, 
(or  imperfectly  4-celled  with  1 ovule  in  each  cell).  Cotyledons  folded  in  the  same  direction,  one  within  the  other,  with  the  germ  behind  the  inner  and  enclosed  in 
the  outer.  Differs  from  A.  nitida,  Jacq.  (A.  africana,  Beauv.),  in  having  the  corolla  glabrous  inside.  Very  abundant  on  every  tidal  mud-flat  in  the  Province, 
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extending  well  inland,  but  not  away  from  where  brack  water  occasionally  covers  the  roots.  Being  of  comparatively  little  use  itself,  in  many  places  it  occupies  sites 
which  might  be  beneficially  occupied  with  the  much  more  valuable  Red  Mangrove.  Occurs  also  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  and  in  almost  all  tropical  lagoons. 
Plate  LXXXIII.  i,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Section  of  fruit ; 3,  Newly  germinated  plantlct  ; 4,  Seedling,  with  cotyledons  still  attached  ; 5,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced). 

SERIES  IV. — INCOMPLETE. 

Calyx  and  corolla  not  both  present,  and  in  some  cases  both  absent.  Ovules  in  closed  ovaries. 

INCOMPLETE.  Group  I.  Ovary  i-celled,  i-seeded. 

FAMILY  LI.-  LAURINEE 

Inflorescence  axillary,  in  short  panicles  or  racemes.  Flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  inconspicuous  ; the  perianth  usually  6-fid,  in  2 rows  ; stamens  9 in  the  male  flower, 
opening  by  2-4  lid-like  valves  lifting  upward,  modified  into  6 staminodia  in  the  female  flower  ; ovary  superior,  i-celled,  with  1 pendulous  ovule  ; style  short,  with  peltate  stigma  ; 
fruit  more  or  less  surrounded  by  the  calyx  ; seed  exalbuminous.  Leaves  simple,  alternate,  entire,  exstipulate.  The  Cinnamon  tree,  the  Camphor  tree,  the  Bay  Laurel,  the 
Avocado  Pear  and  the  Black  Stinkwood  belong  to  this  Family.  A large  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Family,  poorly  represented  here. 

201.  CRYPTOCARYA.  Flowers  bisexual,  small,  panicled.  Perianth  urceolate  with  a narrow  throat,  6-fid,  the  lobes  at  last  deciduous,  and  the  tube  enlarging  round  the 

ovary  and  completely  enclosing  the  fruit.  Stamens  9 in  2 rows,  the  outer  6 with  introrse  dehiscence,  the  inner  3 extrorse,  with  a gland  at  the  base  at  each  side, 
and  alternating  with  3 staminodia.  Style  filiform  ; ovary  enclosed  in  the  perianth. 

C.  acuminata,  Schinz.  Vern.  names — 13,  Tunga  ; 15,  Nigrafsu,  and  Nynkulabsub.  A small  tree  4-7  metres  high  and  15-20  c.m.  diameter,  having  hard,  close-grained, 
brown  timber.  Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  coriaceous,  entire,  ovate-acuminate,  2-5-5  c-m-  long,  2'3  c.m.  wide,  glabrous,  shining  above.  Fruit  1-2  c.m.  diameter, 
dark  brown.  Frequent  in  the  Lebombo  kloofs  ; not  seen  elsewhere  in  the  Province.  For  illustration,  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony." 

Plate  CXXIII.  fig.  2. 

FAMILY  LII.— PROTEACEE 

Trees  and  shrubs,  with  exstipulate,  simple,  entire  or  divided,  rigid,  coriaceous,  alternate,  sub-opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  often  imbricating  or  crowded,  and  usually 
twisted  off  the  horizontal  plane  ; inflorescence  usually  capitate  and  terminal,  but  in  some  kinds  spiked  or  racemose.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual,  branches  often 
umbellate.  Perianth  regular  or  irregular,  valvate  in  bud,  4-merous,  but  often  not  evidently  so,  the  segments  being  variously  connate,  or  appearing  as  2 segments  ; stamens  4, 
opposite  and  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  perianth  segments,  either  regular,  or  3 together  and  1 separate  or  partially  barren ; anthers  2-cellcd,  splitting.  Ovary  superior, 
i-celled  ; style  simple  ; fruit  (in  local  genera)  a i-seeded  nut.  Seeds  exalbuminous  ; embryo  straight ; radicle  inferior.  A large  and  very  natural  South  African  and  Australian 
Family,  poorly  represented  in  the  Tropics,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  by  only  3 species  in  this  Province. 

202.  PROTEA.  Shrublets,  shrubs  or  small  trees  up  to  about  5 metres  in  height,  having  more  or  less  whorled  branches,  undivided,  entire,  leathery,  alternate  leaves  ; and 

hermaphrodite  flowers  capitate  in  large  many-flowered  heads,  involucred  by  numerous  coriaceous  and  sometimes  coloured  bracts,  the  whole  head  having  the  general 
appearance  of  a large  flower-head  belonging  to  the  Family  Compositae.  Perianth  long  and  slender,  with  one  free  segment  bearing  1 anther  in  a slit  on  its  face,  and 

the  other  3 segments  quite  connate,  bearing  3 anthers  in  1 slit  on  its  face  ; the  segments  seldom  straight,  usually  much  twisted  in  the  slender  middle  portion. 

Style  long,  subulate,  rigid,  persistent  on  the  nut  which  is  coated  with  bristly  hairs.  About  60  species  are  described,  mostly  from  Cape  Colony,  others  are  still 

undescribed,  among  which,  probably  are  the  2 species  which  occur  in  poor  wet  sandy  flats  in  Magenja  da  Costa.  One  of  these,  known  as  (10)  A/eve  grows  in 

several  places  between  Arenga  and  Bajon,  while  the  other  grows  on  drier  ground  near  Mujeba.  Neither  are  of  timber  size  or  used  for  any  purpose.  For 
illustrations  of  various  Proteae,  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  Plates  CXXV.,  CXXVI.,  CXXVII.,  CXXVIII. 

203.  FAUREA.  Trees  or  shrubs,  having  scattered  alternate  leathery  simple  exstipulate  leaves  and  many-flowered  spikes  of  irregular  hermaphrodite  flowers,  without  involucre. 

Perianth  cylindrical  in  bud,  after  it  bursts  having  1 segment  almost  free,  and  the  other  3 connate,  all  deciduous,  and  each  segment  bearing  an  anther  on  its  face. 
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Hypogynous  scales  4,  free,  erect,  acute.  Style  as  long  as  the  perianth,  subulate,  persistent,  at  first  enclosed  and  arching,  afterwards  free  ; ovary  densely  silky  ; nut 
set  with  long  straight  hairs,  making  the  fruiting  spike  a cylinder  of  hairs  from  which  the  stigmas  protrude. 

F.  arborea,  Sim  (“  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  297,  Plate  CXXX.)  A fine  straight  evergreen  tree,  20  metres  in  height,  up  to  80  c.m.  stem  diameter,  having  widely 
lanceolate,  somewhat  wavy,  entire,  coriaceous,  acute  leaves,  7-15  c.m.  long,  1 '5-2 '5  c.m.  wide,  shining  above,  lighter  and  veined  beneath,  tapering  to  both  ends, 
and  with  a slender  petiole  2-3  c.m.  long.  Spike  without  involucre,  10-15  c.m.  long,  many -flowered,  the  flowers  spirally  arranged  in  many  rows  round  the  stem. 
Flowers  sessile ; perianth  2-4  c.m.  long,  cylindrical  in  bud,  afterwards  reflexed  from  about  the  middle,  leaving  the  subulate  stigma  exserted ; each  flower  subtended 
by  a short  triangular  scale,  and  having  4 acute  hypogynous  scales.  Nut  shortly  stalked,  set  with  dense  rigid  white  hairs,  and  tipped  by  the  long  glabrous  style. 
Seen  only  at  Umbclusi  (extra-tropical),  and  in  Natal  and  Pondoland. 


FAMILY  LIII.-URTICACEjE. 

I^u-ge  trees,  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  unisexual  or  polygamous  or  rarely  bisexual  flowers,  axillary  in  cymes  or  singly,  or  enclosed  in  fleshy  figs.  Perianth  regular  or 
irregular,  inferior  ; stamens  hypogynous,  usually  as  many  as  the  perianth  segments  and  opposite  them,  often  inflexed  in  bud  ; anthers  2-celled  ; ovary  superior,  i-celled,  x-ovuled, 
with  1-2  styles.  Ovule  erect  or  pendulous,  albumen  fleshy  or  none,  radicle  superior.  Fruit  various.  A large  Family,  widely  distributed,  but  most  largely  represented  in  the 
tropics.  In  the  herbaceous  genera  stinging  hairs  are  often  present  on  the  leaves.  The  ligneous  kinds  belong  to  the  sub-orders  Celtideas  and  Morese. 

204.  CHAiTACHME.  Small  South  African,  spine-bearing,  monoecious  trees  with  axillary  flowers  ; the  male  clustered,  the  female  solitary.  Male— Perianth  5-fid,  the 

segments  valvate  in  aestivation  ; stamens  5,  in  front  of  the  perianth  segments,  cordate-acute,  with  short  filaments  ; ovary  rudimentary.  Female — Perianth  small, 
5-fid  ; stamens  absent,  ovary  ovate,  pointed,  with  2 long  spreading,  feathery  styles.  Ovule  pendulous.  Drupe  1-5  c.m.  diameter,  fleshy  at  first,  afterwards  dry  and 
hard,  with  a bony  stone.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  abruptly  bristle-pointed,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  reticulated  on  the  under  surface,  and  with  a short  petiole,  which, 
like  the  twigs  and  stipules,  is  pubescent  when  young.  Stipule  single,  opposite  the  leaf,  embracing  the  further  growth,  and  early  deciduous.  Spines  axillary,  single 
or  in  pairs,  5-25  m.m.  long,  acute,  strong,  present  or  absent. 

C.  aristata,  Planch.  Vent.  names — 13,  Um-kovoti  ; 15,  Bambangwe.  A small  tree  or  large  spreading  bush,  up  to  7 metres  high,  and  30  c.m.  stem  diameter,  frequent 
in  the  Maputa  Lebombo  kloofs,  as  also  in  Natal  and  eastern  Cape  Colony,  and  having  a hard  close-grained  timber,  seldom  used.  Variable  even  on  the  same  bush 
in  regard  to  spinescence,  leaf-form,  pubescence,  and  as  to  whether  the  leaves  be  entire  or  sharply  dentate.  Leaves  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  2-5  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m. 
wide,  with  a bristle  5 m.m.  long  at  the  point.  Male  flowers  minute,  female  flowers  larger;  fruit  15-2  c.m.  diameter,  globose,  black,  i-seeded.  For  illustration  see 
“ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  305,  Plate  CLX.  fig.  1. 

205.  TREMA.  Tropical  and  sub-tropical  trees,  having  evergreen,  simple,  alternate,  distichous,  serrate  leaves,  and  polygamous  3-morphous  flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  the 

female  on  separate  twigs,  the  male  and  hermaphrodite  often  together.  Perianth-segments  5,  valvate  in  bud,  disc  somewhat  hairy.  Male  flowers— stamens  usually 
5,  2-celled,  on  short  filaments  ; ovary  more  or  less  rudimentary.  Hermaphrodite  flowers— as  in  the  male  flowers,  but  ovary  complete  and  potent.  Fertile  flowers 
—segments  flat,  unequal,  imbricate  below,  with  or  without  stamens,  persistent ; ovary  sessile,  style  central,  variously  divided  into  2 linear  papillose  branches. 
Ovule  pendulous.  Fruit  small,  sub-globose,  often  crowned  by  the  more  or  less  persistent  style,  leathery,  surrounded  by  the  persistent  perianth,  and  with  a hard 

stone.  Albumen  fleshy  or  scanty,  embryo  curved.  Leaves  shortly  petioled,  3-veined  at  the  base  ; stipules  lateral,  free,  caducous.  About  30  species,  widely 

dispersed,  and  very  variable  in  every  character,  of  which  several  are  African. 

T.  bracteolata,  Blume.  ( = Sponia  bracteolata,  Hochst.)  Vern.  names — 4,  Peshwa ; Tamawaat ; Jafilo  ; 5,  Filo ; 6,  Fuleti  ; Um-fulete  ; 10,  Impevu  ; Imveyo ; 13, 

Umbengele;  Nbantini  ; Umvangazi.  A large  tree,  up  to  20  metres  height,  and  1 metre  diameter  of  stem,  but  much  more  frequently  seen  or  recognised  as  a 

vigorous  sapling,  flowering  in  its  2nd  or  3rd  year,  and  having  abundant  large  distichous  leaves  and  large  cymes.  Leaves  5-10  c.m.  long,  2-5  c.m.  wide,  ovate-acute 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  from  a tapering,  rounded  or  cordate,  and  sometimes  oblique  base,  silky  or  rufous  pubescent  when  young,  scabrid  with  age.  Cymes  2-5  c.m. 
long  on  young  trees,  1-2  c.m.  long  or  less  on  old  trees.  Fruit  small,  black.  Abundant  throughout  the  Province,  as  also  in  Natal  and  Eastern  Cape  Colony. 

Pi. ATE  XCVI.  A.  1,  Part  of  fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Female  flower,  x 2 ; 3,  Male  flower,  x 2. 
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206.  CELTIS.  Trees,  large  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  deciduous,  with  alternate,  3-nerved,  simple,  often  oblique,  serrate  leaves  ; free  deciduous  stipules,  axillary  inflorescence, 

and  polygamous  dimorphous  flowers,  either  male  or  hermaphrodite.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary  or  clustered  or  in  small  cymes,  with  scarious  deciduous  bracts  at  the 
axil ; 4-5  merous  : the  perianth-segments  scarious,  greenish,  white  or  pinkish  ; the  stamens  nearly  as  large,  present  in  all  flowers,  with  short  filaments  ; the  ovary 
sessile,  and  either  perfect  or  variously  reduced,  down  to  a tuft  of  bristles.  Stigmas  2,  fleshy-papillose,  deciduous  ; ovule  pendulous  ; drupe  small,  ovoid,  longer 
stalked  than  the  flowers,  somewhat  fleshy,  with  a hard  stone.  Perianth  not  present  with  the  fruit.  Widely  distributed  through  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  ; 
exceedingly  variable  under  local  conditions,  consequently  described  in  many  and  overlapping  species.  The  local  species  have  no  spines. 

C.  Kraussiana,  Bernh.  Vern.  names — 4,  6,  13,  15,  Umvumvu  ; 10,  Namele.  An  exceedingly  variable  deciduous  tree  with  watery  sap.  Leaves  varying  from  2-10  c m. 
long,  usually  rounded  or  tapering  at  the  base,  3-nerved,  strongly  serrate  somewhat  acuminate,  often  more  or  less  oblique  at  the  base,  and  with  alternate  but  not 
regularly  distichous  arrangement.  Flowers  usually  on  1 -flowered  peduncles  in  clusters,  or  in  small  caducous-bracted  cymes.  Male  flowers  almost  sessile;  female 
on  peduncles  1 c.m.  long,  lengthening  to  2^5  c.m.  when  in  fruit.  Flowers  usually  4-merous  ; all  the  flowers  have  stamens,  but  few  have  perfect  pistils.  Perianth 
cut  to  the  base,  the  segments  concave,  obtuse,  ciliated  ; 2 are  compressed,  keeled,  and  strongly  imbricating  the  others  in  bud.  Stamens  very  large,  sub-exserted, 
placed  in  front  of  the  perianth  segments  on  the  margin  of  a tomentose  disc  ; those  of  the  female  flowers  sometimes  on  very  short  filaments.  Ovary  ovate-pointed, 
densely  pilose,  with  2 spreading  rather  fleshy  hairy  papillose  deciduous  stigmas,  stigmatose  on  the  inner  surface  ; imperfect  pistils  variously  reduced.  Drupe  5-8 
c.m.  diameter,  ovoid,  yellow  or  red  when  ripe,  destitute  of  perianth.  Stipules  5 m.m.  long,  free,  membranous,  obtuse,  caducous,  and,  like  the  twigs  and  young 
parts,  usually  silky  pubescent.  It  occurs  from  the  Cape  Peninsula  to  Abyssinia,  and  is  present  but  scarce,  throughout  the  Province.  A fine  tree  was  seen  in  flower 
at  Malaissa,  between  Inharreme  and  Kumbana. 

Plate  XCVI.  C.  1,  Leaf-branch  ; 2,  Fertile  flower,  x 5 ; 3,  Male  flower,  x 5 ; 4,  Fruit. 

C.  (?)  lactea.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  name — 6,  Indulu.  A tree  10-15  metres  high  and  with  stem  60  c.m.  diameter  , the  bark  containing  thin  milky  juice  which  flows 
freely.  Leaves  alternate,  stipulate,  petiolate,  ovate  or  elliptical-acuminate,  rounded  or  tapering  a little  at  the  base,  distinctly  3-nerved  from  the  base,  10-15  c-ni- 
long,  4-6  c.m.  wide,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  crenate-serrate,  and  of  firm  texture.  Stipules  caducous,  1-2  c.m.  long,  lanceolate.  Flower  and  fruit  not  seen.  This 
tree  corresponds  closely  in  leaf  formation  with  Celtis  and  Trema,  but  is  3-veined  and  has  milky  juice.  It  is  placed  in  Celtis  provisionally  owing  to  the  general 
resemblance,  but  will  probably  prove  to  be  a Ficus  though  very  unlike  that  genus.  Frequent  in  M’Chopcs.  A fine  tree  overhangs  the  gaol  entrance  at  Quisico. 
Sim  5299. 

Plate  XCVI.  B.  x,  Leaf;  2,  Point  of  branch,  showing  stipules. 

207.  MILICIA.  (New  genus.)3  Dioecious.  Female  inflorescence  a congested  spike,  globose  or  cylindrical,  many-flowered,  each  flower  with  4 inferior  free  perianth-segments 

and  a i-ovuled  carpel  crowned  by  1 long  linear  style,  and  with  or  without  another  abortive  style.  Male  inflorescence  not  seen  in  good  order  in  M.  africana  and  not 
seen  in  M.  spinosa.  A large  tree  and  a scandent  shrub,  with  thin  milky  juice ; simple,  alternate,  petiolate  leaves,  stipulate  in  M.  africana.  Named  after  Senhor 
Milicia,  Administratador  of  Magenja  da  Costa,  through  whose  kind  assistance  I was  enabled  to  make  a close  inspection  of  the  huge  forest  of  which  his  district 
consists. 

M.  africana.  (New  species)3  Vern.  names — 6,  Intuli  or  i-thule  ; 10,  Magundo.  The  largest  indigenous  tree  in  the  forests  north  of  the  Limpopo  (tropical  and  extra 
tropical),  with  fine  clean  whitish  stems  60-1S0  c.m.  in  diameter  and  20-40  metres  high.  Branches  unarmed,  sap  milky.  Leaves  12-20  c.m.  long,  7-12  c.m.  wide, 
leathery,  elliptical  from  a cordate  base,  bluntly  pointed,  softly  pubescent  on  the  under  surface  and  with  pinnate  venation.  Petiole  2 ‘5-5  c.m.  long  ; stipules  2 c.m. 
long  on  active  shoots,  very  short  on  others,  caducous.  Fertile  inflorescence  4-6  c.m.  long,  1 c.m.  diameter,  undivided  and  resembling  a mulberry,  the  4 perianth- 
segments  clavate,  pubescent  outwardly  and  ultimately  somewhat  succulent.  Ovary  superior,  sessile,  i-ovuled,  crowned  by  a tuft  of  hairs  (an  abortive  style  ?)  and  a long 

1 Celtis  (?)  lactea.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  10-15  m.  alta,  cauli  60  c.m.  diam.,  e cortice  succo  lacteo  tenui  copioso  effluentc  ; foliis  allernis,  petiolatis,  ovatis  vcl  clliptico-ncuminalis,  3-nerviis,  to-15c.n1. 
longis,  4 6 c.m.  latis,  glabris,  crenato-serratis,  firmis ; stipulis  caducis,  1-2  c.m.  longis,  lanceolatis  ; floribus  ct  fruclibus  hand  visis.  Frequcns  in  M’Chopcs.  Sim  5299.  Tab.  XCVI.  II. 

3 MILICIA.  (Gen.  nov.)  Dioica  ; inflorescentiae  feminere  floribus  multis  confertis  in  spica  globosa  vel  cylindrica  dispositis  ; perianlhii  scgmcnlis  4 liberis,  hypogynis  ; pistilli  stylo  longo  lineari 
apicali,  nonnunquam  praeterea  stylo  aboitivo  ; ovulo  unico.  Arbor  grandis  et  frulex  scandcns  ; succo  laclescenle  fluido  ; foliis  indivisis,  altcrnis,  petiolatis. 

3 Milicia  africana.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  grandis,  20-40  m.  alta  ; cauli  mundo  albescente,  60-180  c.m.  diam.  ; foliis  coriaceis,  clliptico-cordatis,  subaculis,  pagina  infcriorc  pubesccntin  molli  obtccta,  venis 
pinnatis  ; peliolo  25-5  c.m.  longo;  stipulis  caducis  brevibus,  vel  surculorum  2 c.m.  longis;  inflorescentia  feminea  4-6  c.m.  longa,  1 c.m.  lata,  moro  simili  ; periantbii  scgmcnlis  clavatis,  cxlus  pubescentibus, 
poslremo  subcarnosis  ; staminibus  nullis  ; ovario  libero,  ovulo  unico.  Inharreme  (extra-trop.)  ; frequentior  in  silvis  per  Magenja  da  Costa  et  Nhamacurra.  Sim  5386.  Tab.  LXXII. 
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linear  style.  Stamens  absent.  Male  inflorescence  not  seen  in  good  condition,  but  what  were  found  were  once-forked,  each  part  being  8 c.m.  long,  and  linear.  The 
timber  is  valuable  for  cutting  up  and  is  durable,  and  the  trunks  are  so  much  used  as  dug-out  boats  of  the  largest  size  that  these  are  spoken  of  by  the  same  name  as  the 
tree,  viz.,  Magundo.  Found  at  Inharreme  (extra-tropical)  and  more  frequently  throughout  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra.  Sim  5386. 

Plate  LXXII.  i,  Leaf-branch  ; 2,  Fertile  inflorescence  ; 3,  Tree,  general  aspect  ; 4,  Stipule  ; 5,  Male  inflorescence  ; 6,  Flower,  x 10  ; 7,  Same,  opened  out ; 8,  Pistil,  x 40. 

M.  spinosa.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  names— 4,  Pambula ; 6,  7,  Mbulu.  A large  scandent  shrub,  sometimes  forming  a bush,  sometimes  overtopping  large  trees  and 
forming  a considerable  stem.  Side  branches  mostly  aborted  into  stout  leaf-bearing  spines  2-8  c.m.  long.  Leaves  alternate,  elliptical,  pointed  4-8  c.m.  long,  2 5-4 
c.m.  wide;  petioles  slender  1-1-5  c.m.  long  ; fertile  inflorescence  sub-globose,  sessile,  axillary,  2-3  c.m.  diameter,  many-flowered;  it  exudes  latex  when  cut,  and  is 
said  to  be  finally  red  and  edible.  Flowers  sessile;  perianth  of  4 succulent,  compressed  flat-topped  segments  ; stigma  subulate  15-2  c.m.  long  ; seed  erect,  hard, 
exalbuminous.  Male  inflorescence  not  seen.  Abundant  near  Lourenzo  Marques,  present  but  less  plentiful  throughout  the  Province.  This  has  a considerable 

general  resemblance  to  the  Osage  Orange  (Macluria  aurantiaca).  Sim  6143. 

Plate  LXXIV.  B.  i,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Flower,  x 2 ; 3,  Seed,  x 5. 

20S.  FICUS.  A large  and  very  natural  genus,  including  trees,  shrubs  and  sub-shrubs,  having  in  common  the  arrangement  of  the  numerous  flowers  within  a common  axillary 
receptacle,  popularly  known  as  a fig,  and  also  the  presence  of  milky  juice,  sometimes  yielding  rubber.  Flowers  minute,  dioecious  or  monoecious,  in  the  latter  case 
both  sexes  within  r fig.  Perianth  thinly  membranous,  irregularly  3-5  fid.  Stamens  3 in  the  male  flower.  In  female  flower,  ovary  i-celled,  ovule  pendulous,  style 
lateral.  Seeds  small,  hard,  included  in  the  receptacle,  which  softens  when  ripe  and  becomes  the  fig,  edible  in  some  species.  A large  number  of  well-known  trees 
belong  to  this  genus,  including  the  Banyan  (F.  indica),  the  India-rubber  tree  (F.  elastica)  and  the  common  fig  (F.  carica).  Owing  to  the  absence  or  scattered  nature 
of  the  literature  in  this  genus,  and  the  advantage  of  having  a complete  set  of  the  species  of  even  this  one  Province,  I have  been  compelled  here,  more  than  in  regard 
to  any  other  genus,  to  figure  and  describe  under  new  names  species  which  possibly  are  described  already  in  works  inaccessible  to  me  meantime,  or  in  which  the 
descriptions  are  too  meagre  for  identification.  The  variation  in  every  character  within  almost  every  species  render  herbarium  work  practically  useless  here ; it  is 
only  by  personal  knowledge  of  each  species  and  its  range  of  characters  that  the  limitation  of  species  can  be  satisfactorily  done,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  list  of  names 
already  in  use — mostly  for  single  dried  specimens — contains  an  enormous  number  of  duplicates.  While  I believe  that  every  species  here  enumerated  is  a good 
species,  and  that  every  species  seen  by  me  in  the  Province  is  included  here,  I find  them  more  easily  distinguishable  in  the  forest  than  in  the  herbarium,  and  that  an 
exact  synopsis,  even  of  the  groups,  cannot  be  satisfactory.  The  only  tree  seen,  not  included  here,  which  may  be  a Ficus  is  that  described  as  Celtis  (?)  lactea. 

F.  natalensis,  Hochst.  Vern.  names — 4-8,  13-15,  Uluzi  or  Umtombe.  This  tree  usually  starts  life  as  an  epiphyte  in  the  fork  of  a branch,  sending  down  roots  from  any 
height,  which  eventually  enclose  and  kill  the  original  tree,  leaving  the  Ficus  standing  alone,  the  roots  then  forming  a buttressed  trunk  1 metre  or  more  in  diameter. 
Leaves  stalked,  obovate,  entire,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  rounded  above  or  bluntly  pointed,  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  and  reticulated  on  the  lower  surface,  5-8 
c.m.  long,  2 5-5  c.m.  wide,  evergreen.  Figs  axillary  or  on  the  old  wood,  solitary  or  several  together,  almost  sessile,  bracted  at  the  base,  nearly  globose,  pubescent  or 
glabrescent,  1 c.m.  diameter,  many-flowered,  hardly  edible.  Stipules  2-5-4  c.m.  long,  caducous,  membranous,  glabrous,  greenish-white  or  pinkish.  On  old  trees 
adventitious  roots  are  produced  abundantly  from  old  wood  well  up  the  stem  or  branches,  and  hang  in  masses  1-2  metres  long.  It  strikes  easily,  is  used  elsewhere  as 
a street  tree,  and  the  bark  supplies  rough  native  cordage.  Leaves  occasionally  opposite,  on  angular  branches.  The  form  most  common  here  is  var.  pedunculata, 
having  the  figs  on  short  peduncles.  Sim  5729. 

Plate  XC.  A.  1,  Fruiting  twig  ; 2,  Occasional  form  with  opposite  leaves  ; 3,  Tree,  general  aspect,  showing  aerial  roots. 

F.  depauperata.  (New  species.)*  A small  tree  with  branches  and  twigs  numerous,  slender.  Leaves  numerous,  2-5-4  c.m.  long,  1-1*5  c.m.  wide,  on  slender  petioles 
1-1-5  c-m*  long.  Leaves  narrowly  obovate  or  somewhat  cuneate,  widest  near  the  apex,  rounded  or  bluntly  pointed,  and  at  the  base  suddenly  rounded,  the  lamina 
meeting  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  petiole.  Veins  numerous,  sub-parallel  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  and  with  fine  reticulation  between.  Figs  7 m.m.  diameter 

' Milicia  spinosa.  (Sp.  nov.)  Frulcx  mngnus  scandens,  plerumque  ramulis  spinosis  validis  2-8  c.m.  longis  foliosis  armatus ; foliis  altcrnis  ellipticis  acutis,  4-8  c.m.  longis,  2-5-4  c.m.  latis  ; petiolo  tenui 
1-1  -5  c.m.  longo  ; inflorcsccntia  feminca  suhglobosa,  2-3  c.m.  diam.,  sessili,  floribus  mullis  sessilibus  coinposita  ; perianthii  segment  is  carnosis  compressis  planis  ; sligmate  subulato,  1 -5-2  c.m.  longo  ; semine  erecto, 
duro,  albuminc  nullo.  Frcqucns  prope  Lourenzo  Marques  ; minus  frequens  per  Provinciam.  Sim  6143.  Tab.  LXXIV.  B. 

Ficus  depauperata.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  parva  glabra  nisi  parlibus  junioribus  cera  punctatis  ; ramis  et  ramulis  multis  tenuibus;  foliis  multis  obovato-lanceolalis  vel  subcuneatis,  2-5-4  c.m.  longis,  I - 1 "5 
c.m.  latis,  oblusis  vel  subacutis,  venis  crcbris  subparallalis ; petiolis  tenuibus,  1-1-5  c.m.  longis;  fructu  globoso,  7 m.m.  lato  vel  minori,  abrupte  acuto,  bractea  crenata  ad  apicem  pedunculi  3 m.m.  longi 
circumdato.  Formac  depauperalrc  F.  natalensis  similis,  sed  satis  distincta.  In  littore  arenoso,  Lourenzo  Marques.  Sim  5031.  Tab.  XC.  B. 
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or  less,  globose,  abruptly  pointed,  set  in  a crenate  bract-disc  on  top  of  the  3 m.m.  peduncle.  Young  parts  at  first  set  with  waxy  dots,  otherwise  whole  tree 
glabrous.  Stem  erect,  branches  horizontal  or  pendent.  Grows  on  sand  at  Katembe,  Lourenzo  Marques,  near  the  shore,  and  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  a 
depauperate  form  of  F.  natalensis,  from  which  species,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  distinct.  Sim  5031. 

Plate  XC.  B.  I,  Branch  ; 2,  Fruit,  natural  size  ; 3,  Same,  showing  bracts  ; 4,  Tree,  general  habit. 

F.  palustris.  (New  species.)1  Van.  names — 4,  Chincuan  ; 10,  Nyonia;  15,  Mihla-naja-matam.  A branched  shrub  3-5  metres  high  on  river  banks,  or  with  virgate 
habit  1 -metre  high  on  wet  flats,  gregarious  by  means  of  underground  stolons.  Exceedingly  varied  in  accordance  with  age  and  habitat.  Leaves  alternate  or 
frequently  opposite,  bluntly  lanceolate,  rounded  at  each  end,  usually  3-8  c.m.  long,  with  a petiole  2-7  m.m.  long,  but  on  the  flats  north  of  Quelimane  sometimes 
10-14  c.m.  long,  3-5  c.m.  wide,  rounded  below,  bluntly  pointed  at  the  apex.  Stipule  ciliate  on  the  margins  and  back,  glabrous  elsewhere.  Young  leaves,  stems 

and  fruits  usually  densely  pubescent  at  first,  afterwards  glabrescent,  but  made  so  rough  by  the  permanent  hair-bases  that  they  can  be  used  for  polishing,  &c.  The 

larger-leaved  forms  are  almost  glabrous,  even  when  young.  Fig  oblong  or  globose,  pointed  with  5 m.m.  peduncle  somewhat  hractcd  at  the  top.  Present  along  all 
the  rivers  in  the  Province  ; also  in  Zululand.  Sim,  5414  and  6237. 

Plate  XC.  C.  i,  Fruiting  branch  ; 2,  Stipule  ; 3,  Tree  (reduced). 

F.  magenjensis.  (New  species.)2  Vern.  name — 10,  Mtoza.  Large  tree,  glabrous  throughout.  Leaves  numerous,  firm,  varying  from  ovate-lanceolate  to  oblong,  7-15 
c.m.  long,  3-7  c.m.  wide,  wide  and  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  often  oblique,  and  tapering  to  the  point  or  somewhat  suddenly  pointed.  Petioles  2-5  c.m.  long  ; 
stipules  1-2-5  c.m.  long.  Fig  axillary,  pedunculate,  2-5  c.m.  diameter,  nearly  globose,  glabrous.  Twigs  rather  slender.  Not  common.  Forests  of  Magenja  da 
Costa,  near  Arenga.  Sim  5653. 

Plate  XCII1.  B. 

F.  cordata,  Thun.  Vern.  names— 4,  Mkaio  ; 15,  Mkio.  Glabrous  throughout,  except  the  youngest  innovations.  A much-branched  tree;  twigs  slender;  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate  from  a cordate  base  8-10  c.m.  long,  2-5-4  c.m.  wide,  bluntly  pointed,  and  with  petioles  1-2  c.m.  long.  Figs  globose,  6 m.m.  diameter,  with  peduncles 

3-5  m.m.  long.  Stipules  2-3  m.m.  long.  Frequent  along  the  Lebombo  range.  Sim  6305 

Plate  XCIV.  A. 

F.  delagoensis.  (New  species.)}  Vern.  name— 4,  Shinshamfaan.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  7-15  c.m.  long,  2-5-4  c.m.  wide,  tapering  or  rounded  at  the  base,  tapering 
to  the  point,  glabrous  and  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  pale  under,  and  with  a slender  glabrous  petiole  2-4  c.m.  long.  Midrib  and  larger  veins  often  red  and  in  relief ; 
reticulate  venation  very  fine  but  inconspicuous  ; stipules  5-6  m.m.  long,  acute,  glabrous.  Fruits  produced  in  clusters  on  raised  warts  on  the  main  stem  or  old  wood, 
2-2 '5  c.m.  diameter,  nearly  globose,  warted  but  not  pubescent,  on  a petiole  1-2-5  c-m-  long,  which  is  minutely  pubescent,  as  also  are  the  4 sepal-like  bracts  at  its 
top.  A spreading  tree,  not  uncommon  near  Lourenzo  Marques  ; seen  also  in  Maputa,  Gaza,  M'Chopes  and  Inhambane.  (Extra  tropical.)  Sim  5171. 

Plate  XCII.  B.  i,  Branch  ; 2,  Fruits  ; 3,  Stipule. 

F.  picta.  (New  species)1*  Vern.  name — 4,  M-tombe.  Growing  as  a bush  2-3  metres  high  out  of  rock  at  Miluane  and  elsewhere  on  the  Swaziland  Railway,  with 
numerous  unbranched  coppice  shoots,  but  nowhere  seen  bearing  figs  or  in  what  appeared  to  be  mature  condition.  Leaves  cordate-reniform,  rounded  or  abruptly 

r Ficus  palustris.  (Sp.  nov.)  Frutex  habitu  maxime  inconstans,  ramosus  3-5  m.  alius  in  ripis  fluviorum,  vel  virgatus  1 m.  altus  in  campis  humidis;  partibus  junioribus  pubcscenlia  densa  obsitis, 
denique  pilorum  basibus  scabris  j caulibus  gregariis  e stolonibus  sublerraneis  ortis  ; foliis  altemis  vel  opposilis,  lanceolutis,  basi  et  apicc  rotundnlis,  plerumque  3-8  c.m.  longis,  27  c.m.  Intis,  breviter  peliolatis  ; 
interdum  10-14  c.m.  longis,  3-5  c.m.  latis,  subglabris,  apice  subacuto  ; stipulis  glabris  nisi  marginibus  dorsoque  ciliatis  ; fructu  oblongo  vel  globoso,  apice  acuto,  pedunculo  5 m.m.  longo,  ad  npieem  sub-brncteato. 
In  ripis  fluminum  omnium  in  Provincia  et  in  Zululand.  Sim  5414  et  6237.  Tab.  XC.  C. 

a Ficus  magenjensis.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  magna  glabra  ; ramulis  nonnihil  tenuibus ; foliis  multis,  firmis,  ovato-lanceolalis  vel  oblongis,  7-15  c.m.  longis,  3-7  c.m.  latis,  sub-cordatis,  saepe  obliquis  cl 
apicem  versus  fastigatis  vel  abrupte  acutis ; petiolis  2-5  c.m.  longis;  stipulis  1-2-5  c-m-  longis;  fructu  axillari,  pedunculato,  sub-globoso,  glabro.  Maud  frequens ; in  silvis  prope  Arenga,  Magenja  da  Costa. 
Sim  5653.  Tab.  XCIII.  B. 

3 Ficus  delagoensis.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  ; foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  7-15  c.m.  longis,  2-5-4  c.m.  latis.  glabris,  petiolo  tenui,  2-4  c.m.  longo,  costa  et  venis  primariis  saepe  rubris,  prominentibus,  venis 
minoribus  inconspicuis  reticulatis  ; stipulis  5-6  m.m.  longis,  acutis,  glabris  ; fruclibus  fasciculatis,  e verrucis  caulis  corticis  ortis,  sub-globosis,  2-2-5  c.m.  diam.,  verrucosis,  pedunculo  1-2-5  c,m*  l°ngo»  ct  bractcis 
quatuor  apicalibus  sepalis  similibus  pubescenlia  brevissima  obsitis.  Lourenzo  Marques,  Maputa,  Gaza,  M’Chopes  et  Inhambane.  Sim  51?1-  Tab.  XCII.  It. 

4 Ficus  picta.  (Sp.  nov.)  Frutex  2-3  m.  altus,  locos  saxosos  incolens,  soboles  multos  juniores  pilis  albis  obsitis  haud  ramosos  emittens  ; foliis  cordnto-reniformibus,  obtusis  vel  mucronatis,  integris, 
firmis,  7-15  c.m.  longis  et  latis,  palminerviis,  marginibus  incrassatis,  glabris;  venis  interdum  pubescentibus,  coccineis;  petiolis  7-15  c.m.  longis,  pilis  albis  obsitis  ; stipulis  I "5  c.m.  longis  ; florc  et  fructu  haud 
visis.  Swaziland.  Sim  6302.  Tab.  XCIV.  B. 
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and  shortly  pointed,  entire,  firm  in  texture,  7-15  c.m.  wide  and  long,  with  a thickened  margin,  and  glabrous  or  with  more  or  less  pubescence  on  the  veins  on  either 
or  both  surfaces.  Veins  sometimes  bright  scarlet,  radiating  from  the  base.  Petioles  7-15  c.m.  long ; petioles  and  young  wood  at  first  pubescent  with  white  hairs. 
Stipules  15  c.m.  long.  A most  ornamental  foliage  plant,  worth  cultivation  as  such,  but  probably  changing  into  a very  different  form  with  maturity.  I cannot 
connect  this  with  any  other  species  here  described.  Sim  6302. 

Plate  XCIV.  B. 

F.  umbrosa.  (New  species)1  Vent,  name — 10,  Totowe.  Large  shady  tree.  Stipules  1-5  c.m.  long;  petioles  8-12  c.m.  long,  slender;  leaf  cordate  with  an  abrupt  point 

2 c.m.  long,  glabrous  and  shining  dark-green  above,  paler  below,  entire,  firmly  herbaceous.  Figs  abundant,  several  together  from  warts  on  the  old  wood,  almost 

sessile,  2-5  c.m.  long  and  diameter,  tapering  somewhat  to  the  base,  dark-green,  glabrous,  with  a somewhat  reticulated  surface.  Florets  stalked  or  sessile,  with  or 
without  perianth  bracts.  A highly  ornamental  tree,  frequent  from  Quelimane  northward.  Sim  5549. 

Plate  LXXXYIII.  i,  Tree,  general  aspect,  much  reduced  ; 2,  Branch  ; 3,  Fruits  ; 4,  Sessile  floret  without  bracts  ; 5,  Stalked  floret  with  bracts. 

F.  Utilis.  (New  species.)2  Vein,  names— 4,  Mpama  ; 6,  Mpaam  and  Chailo  ; 13,  Mpai.  Leaf  15-24  c.m.  long,  10-12  c.m.  wide,  elliptic  from  a somewhat  heart-shaped 

base,  bluntly  pointed,  leathery,  and  with  a 5-10  c.m.  stout  petiole.  Fruits  pubescent,  almost  or  quite  sessile,  produced  singly,  or  several  together  on  undeveloped 

branchlets,  nearly  globose,  2 c.m.  diameter.  Stipule  from  bud  membranaceous,  10-15  c.m.  long,  3*5  c.m.  wide,  blunt,  yellowish,  and  spotted  brown  all  over.  Tree 
flat-topped  or  rounded,  single-stemmed  by  nature,  but  often  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  being  cut  off  at  the  ground  so  as  to  produce  4-6  clean  young  coppice  branches 
without  knots  and  of  rapid  growth,  from  which  to  obtain  liber,  which,  after  preparation,  is  used  as  cloth.  This  is  the  source  of  all  the  native  cloth  in  the  M’Chopes 
district.  The  tree  grows  throughout  the  Province,  usually  on  dry  light  sandy  soil ; it  occurs  also  in  Natal  and  Zululand,  but  the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  it  is 
confined  to  M’Chopes,  and  these  cloths  are  carried  to  neighbouring  districts  and  sold,  where  the  tree  itself  is  abundant  but  only  used  for  rough  cordage  or  for 
caoutchouc.  This  latter  product  is  yielded  abundantly,  but  is  of  low  quality  and  value.  The  preference  of  M’Chopes  cloth  I can  only  account  for  by  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  coppicing,  and  the  suitable  stems  produced  thereby.  Sim  6125. 

Plate  XCI.  I,  Leaf,  medium  size  ; 2,  Fruits  ; 3,  Section  of  fruits  ; 4,  Stipule,  from  bud ; 5,  Tree,  general  aspect  ; 6,  Tree,  as  grown  by  coppices  for  cloth  production. 

F.  zuvalensis.  (New  species.)3  Vern.  names — 4,  Pama  ; 6,  Chailo.  Large  tree,  very  similar  in  general  appearance  to  F.  utilis,  but  differing  in  having  shorter  and 
more  distinctly  cordate  leaves  10-15  c.m.  long,  10  C.m.  wide,  velvety  pubescent  on  the  petiole  and  under  surface,  as  also  are  the  young  branches,  figs  and  bracts. 
Stipules  glabrous,  2-5  c.m.  long,  pointed  ; petioles  5 c.m.  long,  stout.  Fruit  axillary  2-2-5  c.m.  diameter,  sessile,  pointed.  Leaves  of  firm,  leathery  consistence, 
shining  above.  Districts  of  Zuvala,  Quisico,  and  Inhambane  ; also  occasionally  in  Gaza  and  Lourenzo  Marques.  Usually  found  near  water.  Sim  5515. 

Plate  XCIII.  A. 

F.  Howardiana.  (New  species.)*  Vern.  name — 4 Shinshamfaan,  which  also  is  applied  to  F.  delagoensis.  Leaves  5-10  c.m.  long,  4-6  c.m.  wide,  elliptical  from  a 
cordate  base,  round  or  blunt  at  the  apex,  the  lamina  meeting  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  2-3  c.m.  stout  petiole  ; under  surface  of  leaf  closely  reticulated,  the  larger 
veins  in  strong  relief,  the  under  surface  as  well  as  the  petiole,  stem  and  figs  densely  pubescent.  Stipules  1-2  5 c.m.  long,  membranaceous,  caducous,  pubescent  on 
the  back  or  glabrescent.  Figs  2 c.m.  diameter  or  less,  globose,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  the  mouth  slightly  depressed,  inconspicuous.  Tree  to  10  metres  height,  not 

' Ficus  umbrosa.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  grandis  umbrosa  ; foliis  cordalis,  in  cuspidem  2 c.m.  longis  productis,  glahris,  integris,  lirmis,  pagina  superiore  atro-viridi,  inferiore  pallidiore  ; fructibus  crebris, 
fasciculatis,  e verrucis  caulis  corticis  ortis,  subsessilibus,  25  cm.  longis  et  latis,  infra  nonnihil  coarctatis,  atroviridibus,  glabris,  nonnihil  reticulato-venosis  ; floribus  pedunculatis  vel  sessilibus.  Frequens  e 
Quelimane  septentrionem  versus.  Sim  5549.  Tab.  LXXXVIII. 

Ficus  utilis.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  grandis  j foliis  clliptico-cordatis,  15-24  c.m.  longis,  10-12  c.m.  latis,  obtusis,  coriaceis  ; petiolo  crasso,  5-10  c.m.  longo  ; stipulis  (Pimmaturis)  membranaceis  10-15 
c.m.  longis,  3-5  c.m.  lalis,  obtusis,  flavidis,  maculis  brunneis  nolatis  ; fructibus  solitariis  vel  confertis,  fere  globosis,  2 c.m.  diam.,  pubescentibus.  In  locis  aienosis  per  Provinciam,  Natal  et  Zululand. 
Sim  6125.  Tab.  XCI. 

1 Ficus  zuvalensis.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  grandis,  F.  ulili  similis,  nisi  foliis  brevioribus  et  magis  cordalis,  10-15  c.m.  longis,  10  c.m.  latis,  pagina  superiore  nitida,  pagina  inferiore,  petiolo  5 c.m.  longo. 
ramulis  junioribus,  bracteis  et  fructibus  pubescentia  vclutina  obsitis  ; stipulis  glabi  is,  acutis,  2-5  c.m.  longis;  fructibus  axillaribus,  sessilibus,  acutis,  2-2-5  c.m.  diam.  Zuvala,  Guisico,  Inhambane;  rarius  in 
Gaza  el  Lourenzo  Marques.  Sim  5515.  Tab.  XCIII.  A. 

* Ficus  Ilowardiana.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor,  10  m.  alius;  cauli  Co  c.m.  diam.  ; foliis  cordato-ellipticis,  5-10  c.m.  longis,  4-6  c.m.  latis,  obtusis,  laminae  basi  brevissime  subpeltata  ; pagina  inferiore  crebre 
rcticulato-venosa,  venis  primariis  prominentibus ; pagina  inferiore,  petiolo  crasso  2-3  c.m.  longo,  fructibus  et  cauli  pubescentia  densa  tectis ; stipulis  membranaceis,  1-2-5  c.m.  longis  caducis,  pubescentibus  vel 
subglabris.  Uueben  Point,  Polana  et  in  aliis  locis  per  Lourenzo  Marques  et  Maputa.  Sunt  duas  varietates — (A.)  normalis,  folii  pagina  superiore  primo  dense  pubescente,  postea  glabrescenle.  (B.)  glabra,  folii 
junioris  pagina  superiore  glabra,  atro-viridi,  nitida.  Sim  6262.  Tab.  XCII.  A. 
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branching  widely  j stem  up  to  60  c.m.  diameter.  Rueben  Point,  Polana,  and  elsewhere  about  Lourenzo  Marques  and  in  Maputa  District.  There  are  2 varieties, 
viz.  ’ 

(A.)  normalis.  Upper  surface  of  leaf  at  first  densely  pubescent,  afterwards  glabrescent. 

(B.)  glabra.  Upper  surface  of  leaf  when  young  glabrous,  dark-green,  shining  ; named  after  Mr.  Howard,  Government  Entomologist,  who  has  made  a study 
of  the  insect  parasites  of  this  and  allied  species.  Sim  6262. 

Plate  XCII.  A.  1,  Leaf-branch,  young  ; 2,  Fruits  ; 3,  Section  of  a fruit ; 4,  Tree,  general  habit  (much  reduced). 

F.  obovata.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  name— 10,  i-lisha.  Leaves  10-18  c.m.  long,  10-12  c.m.  wide,  firm  in  texture,  obovate,  tapering  to  the  base,  and  with  a short 
conical  point  from  a rounded  apex  ; upper  surface  set  with  short  stout  hairs  or  the  hard  permanent  bases  of  these  ; under  surface  closely  reticulated  and  finely 
pubescent  on  every  vein  and  veinlet.  The  young  wood  and  1-5  c.m.  petioles  also  bristly  pubescent.  Stipules  1 c.m.  long,  finely  pubescent.  Fig  not  seen.  Tree 
10-15  metres  high.  Sim  60 1 8.  Forests  near  Maquebella,  Magenja  da  Costa. 

Plate  XCIV.  C. 

F.  montana.  (New  species.)2 3  l ent,  name— 15,  Shlampf.  Small  tree,  densely  bristly-hairy  on  all  young  parts  ; glabrescent  with  age.  Leaves  5-10  c.m.  long,  3-C  c.m. 
wide,  obovate  from  a somewhat  cordate  base,  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  with  a 1-2  c.m.  bristly  petiole,  the  veins  underneath  also  retaining  their  hairs  more  or  less. 
Figs  numerous,  axillary  on  young  wood,  globose,  pubescent,  1 c.m.  diameter.  Stipules  1-2-5  c.m.  long,  bristly  outside,  glabrous  on  the  inner  surface.  Abundant 
on  the  dry  rocky  slopes  of  the  Lebombo  range,  as  a small  bushy  tree,  not  of  timber  size  ; often  the  last  survivor  on  dry  solid  rock.  Sim  6313. 

Plate  XCV.  A. 


F.  capensis,  1 hun.  Vern.  names  4 to  12,  and  15,  Mkuao  ; 13,  Mkwane.  A very  large  tree,  nearly  glabrous,  but  sometimes  finely  pubescent  on  the  youngest  growth.  Leaves 
10-20  c.m.  long,  ovate  or  somewhat  cordate,  with  a wavy  irregular  margin,  or  several  or  many  large  blunt  teeth,  or  crcnate  and  bluntly  pointed  at  the  apex. 
Petiole  1-15  c.m.  long ; stipules  1-2-5  c-m-  long,  hairy  externally.  Figs  produced  on  special  partly  developed  branches,  forming  bunches  7-30  c.m.  long,  pendent 
from  old  wood,  these  branches  growing  on  year  after  year,  and  each  producing  an  annual  crop  of  many  fruits.  Figs  2 5-3  c.m.  diameter,  fig-shaped,  glabrous  or 
minutely  pubescent,  yellow  and  edible  when  ripe,  and  usually  containing  maggots.  Bark  smooth  and  nearly  white  when  young,  dark  and  fissured  when  old. 
Closely  allied  to  F.  integrifolia.  Seen  at  Lebombo,  Lourenzo  Marques,  Chai-chai,  Quisica,  Inhambane  and  Magenja  da  Costa.  Occurs  also  throughout  South 
Africa.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  307,  Plate  CXXXV.  Sim  5941. 

Plate  XCV.  B. 


F.  integrifolia.  (New  species.  )3  Vern.  name  4,  Mkaou.  Leaves  5-10  c.m.  long,  3-8  c.m.  wide,  cordate,  3-vein ed  at  the  base,  with  1-3  c.m.  pubescent  petioles  and 
pubescent  stipules  on  bud.  Fruit  on  specialised,  partly  developed,  mostly  pendent,  much-branched  branches,  which  continue  to  grow  and  bear  year  after  year. 
Figs  up  to  2-5  c.m.  long  and  wide  on  1-2  c.m.  peduncles,  obovate,  minutely  downy  at  first  and  with  rather  prominent  mouth.  The  name  is  given  in  distinction 
from  F.  capensis,  which  has  usually'  toothed  or  lobed  leaves,  and  is  practically  glabrous.  Otherwise  I find  no  distinction,  and  believe  these  2 vary  into  one  another, 
though  very  distinct  in  typical  forms,  and  seldom  showing  intermediates  even  where  they  occur  together  in  juxtaposition.  Frequent  in  alluvial  plains,  making  a 
very  large  soft-wooded  tree  with  smooth  glaucous-green  bark.  It  occurs  throughout  the  Province  and  also  in  Natal.  Sim  6145. 

Plate  LXXXIX.  i,  Growing  shoot  ; 2,  Fruiting  branch. 

Ficus  obovata.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  10-15  m.  alia  ; foliis  10-18  c.m.  longis,  10-12  c.m.  latis,  firmis,  obovatis,  breviter  mucronatis,  pngina  superiors  pilis  brevibus  obsitu  vel  sen  bra ; pnginu  infcriorc 
crebre  reliculato-venosa,  venis  pubescentibus,  ramis  junioribus  et  petiolis  1 -5  c.m.  setoso-pubescentibus  ; stipulis  I c.m.  longis  pubcsccntia  tenui  obsitis  ; fructibus  baud  visis.  In  silvis  propc  Maquebella, 
Magenja  da  Costa.  Sim  6018.  Tab.  XCIV.  C. 

2 Ficus  montana.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  parva  fruticosa  ; partibus  junioribus  dense  piloso-setosis,  denique  glabrescenlibus  ; foliis  5-10  c.m.  longis,  3-6  c.m.  Intis,  e basi  subcordata  obovatis,  venis  pngina; 
inferiors  pilosis  ; stipulis  1-2-5  c.m.  longis,  extus  setosis,  intus  glabris.  Frequens  in  aridis  saxosis  declivitalibus  Montium  Lebombo.  Sim  6313.  Tab.  XCV.  A. 

3 Ficus  integrifolia.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  maxima  ; ligno  molli ; cortice  levi  glauco-viridi  ; foliis  integris  cordatis,  5-10  c.m.  longis,  3-8  c.m.  latis,  triveniis  ; petiolis  1-3  c.m.  longis  ct  stipulis  junioribus 
pubescentibus  ; ramis  plerisque  pendulis  ramosissimis,  perennibus,  fructus  saepe  reddentibus  ; fructibus  obovatis,  2-5  c.m.  longis  et  lulis,  junioribus  lanuginc  tenui  tectis.  /•'.  (ti/ensi  similis  sed  lypica  bene 
distincta,  foliis  integris,  nec  dentatis  nec  lobatis.  Per  Provinciam  et  in  Natal.  Sim  6145.  Tab.  LXXXIX. 
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F scabra  (New  species  )'  Vtrn.  mm«— io-ii,  Mtabo  and  Mutabu.  A large  tree,  frequent  in  the  forests  throughout  Magenja  da  Costa,  Nhatnacurra  and  Quehmane 
top'ica  ) leaves  U cm.  long,  s.,o  cm.  wide,  cordate-acute,  irregularly  serrate,  at  first  thin  in  texture,  densely  velvety-pubescent  and  glaucous  on  the  under 
surfac! and  pubescent  on  the  upper  surface,  especially  on  the  veins,  but  afterwards  hard  and  firm  in  texture,  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pubescent  below. 
£ , .s  c m.  long,  pubescent  or  hairy  ; young  growth  hairy,  especially  round  the  base  of  the  petiole.  St.pules  ,-a  c.m  long,  concave,  fa  y membranaceous 
densely  pubescent.  Fig  2-5  c.m.  diameter,  nearly  globose  on  a 1 c.m.  peduncle,  from  old  and  young  wood.  Bark  smooth,  greenish.  The  fruit  is  not  eaten,  but 
the  rough  old  leaves  are  used  to  rub  up  Assegais,  &c.  Sim  5644. 

Plate  XCV.  C. 

F.  silicea.  (New  species.)3  Vet -ti.  name— 6,  Barowre.  Leaves  ovate-pointed,  7-10  c.m.  long,  5-7  c.m.  wide,  irregularly  and  bluntly  crenate,  3-veined  at  the  base,  of 
firm*  texture  and  set  with  hard  points.  Fruit  nearly  globular  or  somewhat  flattened  at  stalk  and  apex  12-20  m.m.  diameter,  roughly  hairy,  occasionally  bursting. 
Florets  rather  large,  with  5-fid  perianth.  Stipules  2-5  c.m.  long.  Often  a shrub  1-2  metres  high,  occasionally  a tree  6-10  metres  high.  Frequent  from  Chai-chai  to 
Inhambane.  The  leaves  are  used  by  the  M’Chopes  to  polish  assegais,  assegai-handles,  spoons,  walking  sticks,  &c.,  and  I saw  a nice  collection  of  local  timber 
specimens  at  Quisico  dressed  with  this  material  only.  Sim  5381. 

Plate  LXXXVII.  1,  Leaf-branch  ; 2,  Fruiting  twig ; 3,  Section  of  fruit ; 4.  Fruit  as  it  occasionally  bursts  ; 5,  Floret,  x 5;  6,  Tree  and  bush,  showing  general  aspect  (much  reduced). 


20(1.  ARTOCARPUS.  Large  trees  with  alternate,  simple,  entire  or  lobed  leaves,  intra-petiolar  stipules,  and  the  inflorescence  practically  an  inverted  fig,  the  florets  being 
closely  packed  outside  the  conical  or  globose  receptacle,  and  forming  together  a large  or  huge  composite  fruit.  Several,  including  the  Jack  fruit,  are  considered 
edible;  others  are  timber  trees. 

A.  (?)  africana.  (New  species.)3  Vern.  names— 4,  Tondo;  10,  Nunali;  15,  Ndhlebe.  A large  glabrous  tree  with  thin  milky  juice.  Leaves  alternate,  15-25  c.m.  long, 
5-8  c.m.  wide,  firm,  elliptic-lanceolate  from  a rounded  or  somewhat  cordate  base,  often  slightly  oblique,  with  midrib  and  lateral  veins  raised  on  the  lower  surface. 
Stipules  intra-petiolar,  convolute,  2 cm.  long,  caducous.  Fruit  seen  only  immature,  up  to  4 c.m.  diameter,  in  which  condition  it  is  a shortly  stalked  globose  fig-like 
body,  axillary  or  from  old  wood,  bracted  below,  and  apparently  made  up  of  minute  florets,  each  rising  from  the  base  of  a covering  peltate  scale,  the  scales  unequal 
in  their  stage  of  development,  some  6 m.m.  diameter,  others  quite  small,  giving  the  whole  a glandular  appearance.  I was  informed  however  by  the  natives  that  the 
fruit  grows  to  be  15  c.m.  or  more  long,  and  is  finally  edible.  Tree  not  uncommon  along  streams  in  Magenja  da  Costa  (tropical)  and  found  also  in  the  Maputa 
Lebombos  and  in  Lourenzo  Marques  District.  Sim  5999. 

Plate  XXXII.  i,  Leaves  and  young  fruils;  2,  Floret  and  peltate  scale,  x 10. 


INCOMPLETE.  Group  II. 

Ovary  usually  2-3-4  celled;  ovules  usually  1 or  2 in  each  cell. 

FAMILY  LIV.-EUPHORBIACEE 

Flowers  unisexual,  either  monoecious  or  dioecious,  sometimes  crowded  and  flower-like  in  an  involucre.  Perianth  very  various,  always  inferior  when  present;  sometimes 
absent  altogether,  sometimes  the  calyx  and  petals  both  present,  or  one  of  these.  Male  flowers— stamens  1,  few,  or  many,  free  or  more  or  less  connate,  2-celled  (or  occasionally 

' Ficus  scabra.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  grnndis  ; corticc  levi,  viridulo  ; foliis  cordatis  acutis  7-12  c.m.  longis,  5-10  c.m.  latis,  inrequaliler  serratis,  junioribus  tenuibus,  pagina  inferiore  glauca  pubescentia 
densa  velutina  obsita,  pagina  supcriorc  pubescente,  vetustioribus  firmis  duris  pagina  inferiore  pubescente,  superiore  scabra  ; petiolo  1*5  c.m.  longo  pubescente  vel  hirsuto  ; stipulis  1-2  c.m.  longis,  concavis 
membranaceis  sed  firmis,  pubescentia  densa  tectis  ; fructibus  subglobosis,  2-5  c.m.  diam.,  pedunculo  1 c.m.  longo.  Frequens  in  silvis  per  Magenja  da  Costa,  Nhamacurra  et  Quelimane.  Sim  5644.  Tab. 
XCV.  C. 

Ficus  silicea.  (Sp.  nov.)  Frutcx  1-2  m.  alius,  vel  arbor  6-io  m.  alta;  foliis  ovatis,  acutis,  7-10  c.m.  longis,  5-7  c.m.  latis,  inaequaliter  crenatis,  triveniis,  firmis,  scabris ; stipulis  2'5  c.m.  longis; 
fioribus  majoribus,  periantbio  quinquefido;  fructibus  subglobosis  vel  spharicis,  12-20  m.m.  diam.,  hirsuto.  Frequens  inter  Chai-chai  et  Inhambane.  Sim  5381-  Tab.  LXXXVII. 

3 Artocarpus  (?)  africana.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  magna,  glabra  ; succo  tenui  lactco  ; foliis  allernis,  e basi  rotundata  vel  subcordata  elliptico-lanceolatis  16-25  c.m.  longis,  5-8  c.m.  latis,  srepe  paullo  obliquis, 
costa  et  venis  primariis  subtus  prominentibus  : stipulis  intrapetiolaribus  convolutis,  2 c.m.  longis,  caducis  ; inflorescentiis  (immaturis)  breviter  pedunculatis,  globosis,  axillaribus  vel  e cauli  et  ramis  ortis,  bracteatis  e 
fiosculis  parvis  factis.  Magenja  da  Costa,  Maputa  lebombos  et  Lourenzo  Marques.  Sim  5999.  Tab.  XXXII. 
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4-celled);  ovary  rudimentary  or  absent.  Female  flower— stamens  absent;  ovary  usually  2-3  celled;  styles  same  number  as  the  cells,  often  bifid  or  plumose;  ovules  1 in  each 
cell,  or  2,  collateral,  pendulous.  Fruit  usually  3-coccous,  but  occasionally  1-6  coccous  in  accordance  with  species,  generally  dehiscent  by  each  cell  splitting  into  2 halves,  leaving 
a more  or  less  pronounced  central  column,  but  occasionally  indehiscent.  Seeds  albuminous.  Habit  very  diverse,  including  trees,  shrubs,  climbers  and  herbs,  the  former  either 
foliaceous— ligneous  or  leafless— succulent,  the  latter  annual  or  perennial.  Juice  almost  always  acrid,  often  milky.  Leaves  usually  alternate  or  whorled,  sometimes  deciduous, 
often  absent  from  the  older  plants  of  succulent  species.  Stipules  herbaceous,  spinous  or  absent.  A very  large  and  widely  diffused  family,  much  better  represented,  so  far  as 
ligneous  species  are  concerned,  in  Eastern  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  than  in  this  Province. 

The  plants  included  in  Euphorbiacea;  are  almost  all  dangerous  to  eat,  the  acrid  poisonous  principle  being  generally  present,  though  there  are  several  notable  instances 
of  food  prepared  from  poisonous  plants  by  special  treatment,  especially  Cassiva  bread  and  Tapioca,  and  in  a few  cases  the  fruits  are  edible  raw.  Many  medicines  arc  yielded,  the 
best-known  of  which  are  Castor-oil,  Croton-oil,  and  the  tonic  Cascarilla  bark,  while  the  juice  of  several  kinds  is  used  in  domestic  treatment  as  caustic.  The  African  Oak  or 
African  Teak  exported  for  shipbuilding  from  West  Africa  is  Oldfieldia  Africana,  Benth. ; Boxwood  is  yielded  by  species  of  Buxus;  several  other  Euphorbiaccous  trees  yield 
valuable  timber;  several  yield  dyes;  India-rubber  is  prepared  mainly  from  trees  of  this  Family,  resins  used  for  varnishes  are  obtained  from  others,  and  the  Emblic  Myrobalans 
used  in  tanning  are  the  fruit  of  a Phyllanthus.  In  horticulture,  Euphorbiacete  takes  a prominent  place,  such  genera  as  Croton,  Poinsett ia,  Euphorbia,  Acalypha,  Jatropha, 
Phyllanthus,  Ricinus,  &c.,  being  used  in  tropical  gardens,  and  in  warm  greenhouses  elsewhere,  the  dwarf  English  Box  is  a well-known  garden  edging,  while  Rhabidophyllum 
Aithymaloides  is  the  upright  and  often  nearly  leafless  hedge  plant  common  at  Lourenzo  Marques  and  known  as  4,  Mashopa;  6,  Shilumwaan. 

210.  BARRETTIA.  (New  genus.)1  Founded  on  a very  large  tree  growing  in  the  district  of  Quelimane,  of  which  I have  not  seen  flowers  or  fresh  fruits,  but  the  characters 

in  hand  indicate  a new  genus  probably  belonging  to  Euphorbiacete.  Leaves  alternate,  large,  digitate,  petioled,  conspicuously  stipulate.  Fruit  leathery,  indehiscent, 
widely  oblong,  2-seeded,  each  seed  in  a rough  hard  bony  stone,  the  flatter  faces  meeting. 

B,  umbrosa.  (New  species.)1  Vern.  names— 10,  Moraba,  Togarogoma,  and  Muroni.  Evergreen  tree  20  to  30  metres  high,  with  stem  up  to  1 metre  diameter,  forming 
heavy  canopy ; the  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  Horse-chestnut  (yEsculus)  in  appearance,  while  the  broken  stems  have  the  same  smell  as  the  Elder  (Sambucus). 
Leaf  digitate,  of  about  7 leaflets  ; petiole  22-36  c.m.  long,  terete,  having  2 glands  on  the  upper  surface  below  the  middle,  and  with  deeply-toothed  deciduous 
stipules,  up  to  4 c.m.  long  and  2 c.m.  wide.  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  12-30  c.m.  long,  5-10  c.m.  wide,  widely  lanceolate,  tapering  gradually  from  the  middle  both 
ways,  and  crenate  from  vein  to  vein.  Primary  venation  pinnate  but  not  opposite;  secondary  more  or  less  parallel  from  vein  to  vein.  Fruit  about  2 c m.  deep,  2 5 
c.m.  wide,  and  2 c.m.  diameter.  Seeds  1*5  cm.  long  and  wide,  1 c.m.  diameter.  Flowers  not  seen,  but  described  by  local  residents  as  small,  grey,  and 
inconspicuous.  Inflorescence  not  seen.  Sim  6394.  A grand  shade  tree,  named  after  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Province  of  Mozambique,  who 
has  assisted  much  in  this  endeavour  to  develop  the  forestal  resources  of  the  Province. 

Plate  LXXI.  Tree,  general  aspect  (much  reduced) ; 2,  Leaf  and  stipules  ; 3,  Fruit  ; 4,  Section  of  fruit  ; 5,  One  seed  ; 6,  Section  of  same. 

21 1.  EXCCECARIA.  Monoecious  ; the  flowers  in  axillary  on  terminal  spikes  or  racemes  ; 1-5  in  each  bract,  the  lower  flowers  on  the  spike  pistillate,  the  upper  staminate. 

Male  flowers — Calyx  minute  ; stamens  2-3  ; anthers  ovoid,  dehiscing  longitudinally  ; filaments  free  or  connate  at  the  base  ; ovary  rudimentary  or  absent.  Female 
flowers— Calyx  3-4  fid ; ovary  3-celled,  ovules  1 in  each  cell ; styles  3,  almost  free,  simple.  Capsule  3-eelled,  3-seeded,  the  cells  dehiscing  by  2 twisting  valves  and 
leaving  a central  column,  or  in  some  species  almost  indehiscent.  Seeds  round,  hard,  albuminous.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  or  sometimes  congested, 
glabrous,  stipuled  leaves. 

E.  reticulata,  Mull.  Arg.  Vern.  names — 4,  Shlesha  or  Inhleha ; 13,  Um-Vuma  or  um-Halampunzi.  A deciduous  or  semi-deciduous  monoecious  tree  ; leaves  lanceolate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  5-10  c.m.  long,  2'5-q  c.m.  wide,  pointed,  minutely  toothed,  glabrous,  tapering  to  the  base,  and  having  a petiole  10-12  m.m.  long.  Venation 
pinnate,  not  prominent.  Stipules  oblong- obtuse,  3 m.m.  long,  deciduous.  Inflorescence  racemose,  the  lower  2 or  3 bracts  having  solitary  female  flowers  ; the 
others  4-5  male  flowers  in  each  bract,  all  on  short  pedicels.  Calyx  3-4  fid,  cup-shaped,  2 lobes  rather  larger  than  the  others.  Male  flower— stamens  3,  free,  slightly 
exserted  ; ovary  absent.  Female  flower — stamens  absent ; ovary  glabrous,  3-celled  ; styles  3,  long,  slightly  connate  at  the  base,  undivided.  Capsule  3-celled, 

1 BARRETTIA.  (Gen.  nov.)  Arbor  maxima  ; foliis  alternis,  digitalis,  petiolatis,  stipulatis  ; fructibus  coriaceis,  indehiscentibus,  lato-ohlongis ; seminibus  2 endocarpiis  inclusis. 

- BarrcLtia  umbrosa.  (Sp.  nov.)  Arbor  sempervirens,  20-30  m.  alia,  umbrosa  ; cauli  1 m.  diam.  foliis  iis  VEsculi  Hippocastani  similibus,  digitalis,  petiolis  22-36  c.m.  longis,  teretibus  ; slipulis  deciduis 
dentatis,  4 c.m.  longis,  2 c.m.  latis  ; pinnis  sub-sessilibus,  12-30  c.m.  longis,  5-10  c.m.  latis,  lato-lanceolatis,  crenatis;  fructibus  2 c.m.  longis,  2 5 c.m.  latis  ; seminibus  l-5  c.m.  longis  ct  latis,  1 c.m.  diam.  ; 
floribus  haud  visis.  Tab.  LXXI. 
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«. . — awr-rs  “ 

~ «■*. , « r „ ■- . is  and  iSiTomboa  and  um. 

E.  africana.  Mull.  W«.  names-,,  Sandalwood  j Z usually  a straight  clean  stem,  bare  below  and  with  pyramidal 

tomboti.  A deciduous  or  sem.-deciduous  tree  5-10  metres  g ,53  . . Leaves  leathery>  widely  lanceolate  or  oval-elliptical,  3-5  c.m.  long,  15-2 

crown  above,  where  there  are  numerous  slender,  woody,  spreading,  short  ultima  e g ■ L ^ ^ , furnished  with  2 glands  on  its  upper  surface 

c m.  wide,  more  or  less  acute,  dentate  or  crenate  along  the  margin  narrowed  to  the  , I different  fro,n  what  lhey  ultimately  develop  into.  Midrib 

at  Us  junction  with  the  leaf.  Coppice  leaves  rather  longer  and  more  rounded  y g ^ flQwers  at  the  base,  the  rest  male  flowers.  Ovary  3-celled, 

prominent,  venation  translucent,  reticulate.  Catkins  sessile,  axillary  t 3 Joge  h P and  red.brown  in  colour.  The  timber  which  eventu- 

with  3 stigmas  ; fruit  3-lobed,  1 c.m.  wide,  somewhat  depressed  ^ y e it  with  proflt  as  sandalwood.  Closely  allied  to  E.  magenjensis,  but 

ally  is  nearly  black  smells  strongly,  and  has  led  various  owners  to  expect  that  they  cc Id P ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ for  while  passing  through  forests  composed 
the  leaf-form  is  different,  evidently  (though  not  tried  by  me)  thewoodonhela  h ^ that  it  was  local  and  that  I had  several  days  to  travel 

largely  of  E.  magenjensis  I enquired  frequently  for  the  scented  local  usuaUy  in  moist  flats,  common  near  Delagoa  Bay  and  Umbelusi,  also 

before  I came  to  it,  which  proved  correct  as  to  the  species.  Frequen : but  some  1 1 J’  easily  accessible  its  eXport  will  probably  prove  remuner- 

Plate  C.  B.  I,  Leaves  and  inflorescence  ; 2,  Fruit.  . 

A tree  a.  Machava  which  in  its  flowering  leafless  condition  I took  to  be  this  species  was  named  Shingunamaaf  and  said  by  the  nat.ves  to  be  d,  met. 

E magenjensis.  (New  species.)'  Vera,  names o.  Mundinar.  Small  tree  abundant  throughout  M jnja ^da  Costa 

“*■ Not qu,te deciduous’ but the inflorescence mos,ly in the axils 
of  shed  leaves.  Sim  5590.  p|.H  Q A Usual  leaf.form  . 2|  Young  leaves  and  inflorescence  ; 3.  Inflorescence  ; 4,  Fruit. 

212.  EUPHORBIA.  Mona-cious  or  dioecious;  when  moncecious  several  ^ | flTvoteeet8°fobedj  and  often  having  glands  between 

forming  a flower-like  inflorescence,  when  dioecious  1 sex  is  absent  bu  5 , Male  flowers  many  in  an  involucre,  either  independent  or  in 

its  lobes  and  the  flowers.  Glands  various,  if  isomerous  with  the  outer  open  ; each  flower  consisting  of  x stamen, 

fascicles  of  4 or  5 in  which  they  are  placed  one  behind  another,  the  inner  g fllan^ent.  Anther  2-celled,  erect  in  bud,  the  cells  roundish,  flattened, 

without  perianth,  jointed  to  a short  pedicel,  which  consequently  has  the  appea  J ‘ involucre  surrounding  the  male  flower  linear  or  lacerated, 

separated  by  the  connective,  and  opening  by  a longitudinal  slit  across  the  upper  end.  de  lnffieisfls)Bconsisl;ng  of  a single  pistil,  without 

numerous.  Pistillate  flower  single  in  the  centre  of  the  involucre  and  surrounded  by  the  cen(ral  ^ Seed  albuminous.  Habit  very 

perianth.  Ovary  3 celled,  ovules  solitary.  Fruit  3-seeded,  cac  ce  e isctng  m often  su°  cu[ent  and  almost  leafless,  but  usually  having  an  acrid  milky 

^ on  the  inflorescence  which  are  often  opposite.  Flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  cymes  on  the 

young  growth,  usually  green.  A large  genus,  poorly  represented  here  except  by  small  herbaceous  species.  , 

E-  TiSd'^n^«  SSS  ££  0™r„TrrXW«  bating  abmpdy, 

■*«».  (SP.  nov.,  Arbor  parva,  conic  rabro , v„  foliis  7- “ 
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leafless,  and  without  spines,  and  carrying  the  inflorescence  on  the  point.  Flower  heads  numerous,  almost  sessile,  on  shott  divaricately  divided  24-6-8  flowered 
peduncles,  each  head  about  6 m.m.  diameter,  enclosed  within  5 flat  glands,  and  including  in  most  heads  16-20  1 -stamen ed  male  flowers,  while  only  an  occasional 
head  has  also  a fertile  flower  consisting  of  a stalked  3 celled  ovary  surmounted  by  a 3-fid  stigma.  Common  near  Lourenzo  Marques  where  it  is  often  used  as  a 
rough  hedge,  growing  by  stump  cuttings;  present  but  not  common  throughout  the  Province.  The  dried  latex  has  a small  commercial  value,  but  the  tree  is  not 
sufficiently  abundant  anywhere  here  to  make  this  an  industry. 

Plate  LXXXIV.  2.  A.  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced) ; B.  Branch;  C.  Inflorescence,  x 5 ; D.  Same,  x 10  ; E.  Infloresccne,  including  one  fertile  flower,  x 5 ; I1'.  Fruit. 

E.  grandidens,  Haw.  Vern.  names — 4,  Hloho,  Hlonhlo;  4,  13,  15,  Umhlonhlo;  6,  Masongo.  Tree  4-10  metres  high  and  up  to  60  c.m.  diameter  of  stem,  more  or 
less  flat  on  the  summit,  the  branches  stout,  ascending,  branched  in  candelabra  fashion,  succulent,  leafless  or  almost  so,  deeply  3-4  ridged,  the  ridges  5 m.m.  diameter, 
3-4  c.m.  deep,  abundantly  plaited,  set  with  spines  in  pairs  along  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Flowers  mostly  terminal  on  the  branches.  Fruit  3-celled,  3-lobed,  1*5  c.m. 
wide,  surmounted  by  the  3 -fid  style.  Possibly  more  species  than  1 are  included  here  as  there  appeared  to  be  local  differences  which  might  or  might  not  be 
specific.  Frequent  near  Lourenzo  Marques  and  on  the  Lebombo  foothills;  not  uncommon  from  the  Limpopo  to  Inhambane,  and  present  but  not  common  through- 
out Quelimane,  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra.  The  milky  juice  is  very  acrid. 

Plate  LXXXIV.  3.  G.  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced) ; II.  Part  of  branch  and  fruit  (natural  sire). 

Another  species — 4,  Thutwa , a spreading  bush  2 metres  high,  has  succulent  stems  furnished  with  pubescent  obovate  leaves  10  c.m.  long,  and  is  present 
occasionally  throughout  the  Province  and  apparently  protected  by  the  natives,  though  for  what  reason  I did  not  find. 

213.  GELONIUM.  Dioecious.  Sepals  3-5,  irregular,  imbricate,  usually  the  outer  2 or  3 green,  hooded  and  crested  and  enclosing  1 or  2 membranaceous  and  more  petal- 
like, without  crest ; all  glabrous  or  ciliate ; petals  none  (or  otherwise  sepals  2-j,  petals  1-2).  Male  flower — stamens  about  16,  extrorse  ; anthers  2-celled  ; cells 
parallel  and  united,  dehiscing  longitudinally  ; no  rudimentary  pistil.  Female  flower — stamens  absent  or  very  rudimentary  ; ovary  3-celled  ; styles  3,  short,  bifid  ; 
ovules  1 in  each  cell.  Capsules  3-celled,  3-angled,  3-seeded,  woody,  with  a leathery  coat  ; each  cell  ultimately  dehiscing  in  2 twisted  valves,  and  leaving  a persistent 
central  column.  Tropical  and  sub-tropical  small  trees  and  shrubs.  = Ceratophorus,  Sond.  ; Harv.  Gen.,  p.  337. 

G.  africanum,  Mull.  Vent,  name — 6,  Shaikanzembe.  A shrub  or  small  tree  3-4  metres  high,  usually  of  erect  unbranched  habit,  with  alternate,  coriaceous,  obovate 
leaves,  cuneate  at  the  base,  rounded  and  5-7  crenate  at  the  apex,  almost  sessile,  glabrous,  warty-reticulate  on  both  surfaces,  paler  on  the  under-surface,  3-4  c.m. 
long,  2-3  c.m.  wide,  the  crenations  frequently  emarginate.  Stipules  2,  deltoid,  acute,  2 m.m.  long,  caducous,  leaving  a scar  on  the  old  branches.  Whole  plant 
glabrous  except  the  disc.  Flowers  mostly  opposite  the  leaves,  either  sessile  or  shortly  umbellate  in  fascicles  of  1-6  ; buds  compressed,  2-crested  from  the  hooded 
sepals.  Branches  terete,  twigs  compressed,  4-angled,  very  green.  For  illustration,  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  Plate  CIII.,  fig.  5.  Frequent  in  the  coast- 
dune  scrubs  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  Maputa ; also  in  M’Chopes. 

G.  adenophorum,  Mull.  Vern.  name— 6,  Shilumwaan.  A small  tree,  glabrous  throughout,  having  alternate  leaves  and  branches,  with  the  inflorescence  opposite  the 
leaves.  Leaves  5-10  c.m.  long,  3-6  c.m.  wide,  obovate-lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  cuneate  at  the  base,  minutely  toothed,  shortly  petiolate,  and  glandular-warty  on 
both  surfaces.  Flowers  few,  almost  sessile,  calyx-lobes  dotted  and  ciliate  ; fruit  1 c.m.  across.  M’Chopes,  near  Quisica.  Sim  5203. 

214  CLAOXYLON.  Dioecious  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple  leaves,  short  axillary  racemes,  apetalous  flowers  with  3-4  sepals,  the  male  flower  with  numerous 
stamens,  the  female  flower  without  stamens,  the  ovary  3-celled,  with  1 ovule  in  each  cell.  Capsule  dehiscent,  3-lobed,  each  2-valved. 

C.  capense,  Baill.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  with  elliptic-lanceolate  toothed  coriaceous  leaves  10  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide,  pointed  and  shortly  petiolate.  Racemes  axillary, 
slender,  as  long  as  the  leaves,  with  the  flowers  in  occasional  clusters.  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Maputa. 

C.  Kirkii,  Mull.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  with  oblong-ovate,  obovate  or  lanceolate,  crenate-dentate,  shortly  petiolate  acute  leaves  5-8  c.m.  long,  2-3  c.m.  wide  ; flowers 
clustered  in  the  axils,  on  slender  pedicels,  very  small.  Ravuma. 

215.  BRI DELIA.  Monoecious  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  stipulate  leaves,  and  racemose,  spicate  or  clustered  axillary  inflorescence,  the  flowers  having  the  calyx 
5-fid,  valvate  in  aestivation  ; petals  5 ; stamens  5 ; ovary  2-3  celled  ; cells  2-ovuled  ; and  the  fruit  fleshy. 

B.  micrantha,  PI.  Vern.  names — 4,  Hleha  ; 6,  Inshepu  ; 7,  8,  Saba  or  Insaba  ; 13,  Um-hlahla  ma-kwaba.  A small  tree  with  shortly  petiolate  elliptical  acute,  crenate 
or  bluntly  dentate  leaves  812  c.m.  long,  3 c.m.  wide,  with  reticulate  venation  distinct  on  the  under  surface,  which  is  more  or  less  pale.  Flowers  clustered  in  the 
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axils  of  the  leaves  ; petals  of  the  male  flower  3-toothed,  those  of  the  female  acute  ; fruits  usually  solitary,  3-lobed,  leathery,  indehiscent.  Frequent  throughout  the 
Province,  as  also  in  Natal  and  in  forms  ranging  from  glabrous  to  pubescent  elsewhere  in  Tropical  Africa. 

B.  stipulates,  Bl.  Bijdr.  Large  shrub,  with  pubescent  twigs,  elliptic  or  obovate,  entire,  petiolate  leaves,  5-7  c.m.  long,  3-3'5  c.m.  wide,  obtuse  or  shortly  pointed,  rounded 
or  cordate  at  the  base,  pubescent  above,  rufescent  below.  Bracts  more  or  less  leafy  ; petals  alike  in  the  sexes.  Calyx  accrescent.  Zambesia,  Transvaal,  &c. 

B.  cathartica,  Bertol.  f.  (Illustr.  Mozamb.,  4,  16,  n.  13,  t.  6.)  Glabrous  shrub  or  tree,  with  elliptical  or  obovate  leaves  3-7  c.m.  long,  2-3^  c.m.  wide,  rounded  at  both 

ends,  pale  and  reticulated  under.  Flowers  clustered  in  the  axils,  petals  entire,  calyx  not  accrescent.  Zambesia. 

216.  ACALYPHA.  Monoecious.  Flowers  in  axillary  spikes,  male  above,  and  with  the  female  flowers  in  the  lower  bracts ; or  the  male  in  spikes  and  the  female  solitary. 

Calyx  3-5  parted  ; petals  absent.  Male  flower — stamens  8-16;  ovary  absent.  Female  flower— stamens  absent;  ovary  3-celled  ; styles  3,  feathery;  ovules  1 in 
each  cell ; cells  dehiscing  in  valves.  Worthless  shrubs  or  shrublets,  of  which  several  species  are  scattered  through  the  Province,  1 of  the  most  common  being 
known  as  4,  Sicarit. 

217.  ANTIDESMA.  Dioecious.  Flowers  in  terminal  or  sub-terminal  racemes  or  spikes,  or  sometimes  in  much-branched  panicles.  Male  flower — calyx  3-5  lobed  ; 

petals  absent  ; stamens  3-4,  opposite  the  calyx-lobes  ; ovary  rudimentary.  Fertile  flower— calyx  3-5  lobed  ; petals  and  stamens  absent;  ovary  i-celled,  2-ovuled  ; 
stigmas  2-3,  each  emarginate  ; drupe  i-seeded,  indehiscent.  Leaves  simple,  alternate,  2-stipuled. 

A.  venosum,  E.  Mey.  Vern.  names — 4,  In-honge,  Shonga  Chonga  or  Songue  ; 6,  Ilenja  ; 10,  a-ouri-ouri  or  i-wira-wira;  Nyema-nyemba  ; 13,  Um-tyongi  and  isi- 
Bamuloti ; 15,  Mhlala-ho-pulu.  A shrub  or  small  tree,  3-7  metres  in  height,  with  variable  more  or  less  distichous  leaves,  usually  ovate-elliptical,  rounded  at  the 
base,  bluntly  pointed,  or  acute,  entire,  petiolate,  7-10  c.m.  long,  4-5  c.m.  wide,  of  thin  but  firm  texture,  at  first  densely  pubescent,  ultimately  glabrescent  above. 
Twigs,  stipules,  petioles  and  inflorescence  all  more  or  less  pubescent.  Fruits  5 m.m.  long,  oblong,  red,  edible,  hanging  in  spikes  or  racemes  like  red  currants. 
Common  throughout  the  Province,  as  also  throughout  all  warmer  parts  of  Africa.  For  illustration  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  Plate  CXIII.  fig.  4.  The 
inflorescence  is  normally  a spike  about  10  c.m.  long,  in  both  sexes,  but  I have  specimens  of  both  in  which  variation  occurs  from  this  to  a much-branched  panicle, 
probably  through  gall-agency.  The  much-branched  panicles,  which  are  not  uncommon  are  seldom  seed-bearers. 

218.  CYCLOSTEMON.  Dioecious.  Flowers  axillary  ; sepals  4-5,  imbricate ; petals  absent.  Male  flower — stamens  few  or  many  ; ovary  rudimentary.  Female  flower — 

disc  a wide  ring,  stamens  absent ; ovary  3-celled  ; stigmas  short,  wide.  Fruit  2-3  celled  ; cells  2-ovuled,  1 -seeded,  indehiscent  tropical  or  sub-tropical  trees. 

C.  argutus,  Mull.  Vern.  names— 4,  In-toma ; 5,  Mtatasuma  ; 6,  Shishu-waan  ; 10,  Mkakara  ; 13,  Umhlagella.  An  umbrageous  evergreen  tree,  somewhat  gregarious, 

15  metres  high,  30  c.m.  diameter  of  stem.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate  lanceolate,  acuminate,  sometimes  rounded,  sometimes  tapering  at  the  base,  and  usually  more  or 
less  oblique,  pubescent  or  glabrescent  and  shining  green  on  the  upper  surface,  densely  pubescent  and  pale  below  ; either  bluntly  and  distantly  toothed  or  closely 
serrate,  5-8  c.m.  long,  2-4  c.m.  wide,  with  a petiole  up  to  1 c.m.  long.  Flowers  axillary.  Male  flowers  either  in  fascicles  of  8 or  10  or  on  short  5-6  flowered  spikes, 
pubescent,  calyx-segments  ciliate;  stamens  4-12.  Female  flowers — 1 or  2 in  each  axil  on  pedicels  1 c.m.  long;  sepals  2 outer  and  2 inner ; disc  densely  setose  at 
first,  glabrescent  after  flowering  ; ovary  globose,  2-celled,  densely  pubescent,  stigmas  2,  expanded,  flat,  glabrous.  Fruit  2-celled,  densely  pubescent,  of  firm  corky 
texture,  12  m.m.  long,  10  m.m.  wide.  The  leaf-form  and  margin  are  constant  on  each  tree,  but  the  trees  vary  much  in  these  respects.  Twigs  slender,  leafy,  the 
young  shoots  starting  from  a scale-enclosed  bud.  Stipules  caducous.  Frequent  throughout  the  Province,  and  in  Natal  and  Pondoland  ; in  the  latter  locality  the 
natives  brew  a liquor  from  the  fruits,  and  also  eat  them  raw,  and  the  timber  is  there  used  for  disselbooms,  &c.  For  illustration  see  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape 
Colony,”  314,  Plate  CXLIII.  fig.  2. 

Another  tree,  10,  Na-noa,  not  seen  by  me  but  of  which  native  doctors  at  Arenga,  Magenja  da  Costa,  brought  me  leaves  is  believed  to  be  either  C.  natalensis 
(Harv.  Thes.  Cap.,  Plate  200),  or  Rawsonia  lucida,  Harv.  (see  “ Forest  F'lora  of  Cape  Colony,”  Plate  CXLIII.).  They  claimed  that  string  from  the  bark  tied 
round  the  ankles  would  keep  snakes  from  biting  one.  The  leaves  are  up  to  15  c.m.  long  4 c.m.  wide,  oblong-lanceolate  and  closely  toothed.  Sim  5859. 

219.  MALLOTUS.  T rees  and  shrubs,  monoecious  or  dioecious,  with  alternate,  petiolate,  stipulate,  simple,  usually  roundish  leaves,  and  terminal,  axillary,  or  leaf-opposed 

inflorescence.  Calyx  2-4  fid  or  parted;  corolla  usually  absent.  Male  Flower — stamens  10  to  many,  anthers  oblong,  2-celled;  ovary  absent.  Female  flower — 
ovary  2-3  celled  ; ovules  1 in  each  cell ; styles  2-3  slightly  connate  ; undivided.  Fruit  2-3  celled  or  by  abortion  r-celled,  indehiscent. 
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M.  Melleri,  Mull.  Vern.  name — 10,  Mlolwa  de  rnato.  A large  tree,  with  alternate  cordate  or  reniform-acute  leaves  10  20  c.m.  wide,  and  hardly  so  long,  entire  or 
irregularly  crenate  at  the  margin,  nearly  glabrous  above,  paler  and  often  densely  stellate-pubescent  below  ; 5-nerved  from  the  base,  the  pubescent  petiole  5-15  cm. 
long  ; inflorescence  terminal  and  axillary,  cymose-paniculate,  densely  hairy.  Described  in  De  Cand.  Prod.  XV.,  959,  from  Manganja  Hills,  as  having  about  40 
stamens  and  no  petals,  but  my  specimens  from  Magenja  da  Costa,  Sim  5560,  which  appear  otherwise  to  agree  with  this  tree,  have  5 petals,  and  only  10  stamens, 
and  bear  considerable  general  resemblance  to  Macaranga  Capensis  (“  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  Plate  CXXXIX.)  Female  flower  and  fruit  not  seen. 

220.  JATROPHA.  Monoecious.  Sepals  and  petals  both  present,  5-merous ; aestivation  convolute;  petals  free,  alternating  with  glands.  Male  flower— stamens  8-10,  the 

filaments  united  more  than  half-way  into  a central  column,  the  alternate  filaments  longer  than  those  between  them  ; pistil  absent.  Female  flower— stamens 
absent ; ovary  3-celled,  styles  3,  free  ; stigma  bifid  ; ovules  1 in  each  cell,  pendulous  from  near  the  top  ; fruit  3-seeded  ; cells  dehiscing  in  2 twisted  valves.  Shrubs 
or  herbs  with  milky  juice.  Several  herbaceous  and  shrubby  species  occur,  hut  the  only  plant  of  any  importance  is  the  exotic,  J.  curcas,  which  was  imported  long 
ago,  and  now  occurs  as  a rough  hedge  round  native  Kraals,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  and  is  more  or  less  naturalised  in  many  places,  The  natives  string 
the  seeds  together  on  grass  stems,  and  after  a few  days  drying  the  grass  burns  like  a candle  from  the  oil  in  the  seed  ; hence  the  common  name  1,  Candle-nut.  It 
also  bears  the  names — 4,  Shimbangana  ; 6,  Lambu  ; 7,  Maluku  ; jo,  Gwandafuta  and  Kuramunda  ; u,  Nicororwa.  It  has  3-lobed  leaves  10  c.m.  long  and  wide, 
with  a wide  cordate  base,  and  grows  readily  from  cuttings.  The  oil  is  a considerable  article  of  export  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 

A group  of  about  5 species,  apparently  belonging  to  one  undescribed  Euphorbiaceous  genus,  occurs  in  abundance  in  the  forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa,  but 
the  specimens  obtained  hardly  warrant  description  without  comparison  with  material  in  the  large  herbaria  containing  East  African  trees.  The  species  have  a 
general  relationship  in  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit ; they  form  large  trees,  some  of  which  are  used  locally  for  timber ; they  have  simple,  alternate,  obovatc  or  elliptical 
leathery  leaves,  10-20  c.m.  long,  rather  crowded  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  axillary  pedicellate  flowers,  stamens  numerous,  crowded  on  a raised  central  torus, 
3-4  styles,  each  2-4  fid,  and  large  indehiscent  “ edible  ” fruits,  usually  4-celled,  sometimes  3-celled,  with  1 seed  in  each  cell.  The  native  names  overlap  somewhat 
throughout  the  group,  and  include  10,  Mtela,  Umtela,  Moriba,  Mqunabe  and  Muquinapo.  Another  Euphorbiaceous  tree,  named  doubtfully  “Enchowana,”  seen 
at  Inharreme  River,  produced  an  abundant  flow  of  latex,  but  gave  no  clue  for  identification.  The  leaves  are  simple,  elliptical,  entire ; the  fruit  3-celled,  3-Iobed, 
3-seeded,  dehiscent,  and  about  xo  c.m.  diameter,  surmounted  by  3-fid  style.  The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  on  poor  sandy  soil,  withstands  fire  well,  and  grows  to  60 
c.m.  stem  diameter.  If  the  latex  proves  of  value  for  rubber,  its  cultivation  would  be  easy. 

INCOMPLETE.  Group  III. 

Perianth  absent  or  scale-like.  Flowers  unisexual,  usually  arranged  in  catkins  or  cones.  Ovules  enclosed  in  an  ovary,  and  seeds  in  a seed-vessel  (Achlamydea;). 

FAMILY  LV.— MYRICACEE. 

Flowers  unisexual,  monoecious  or  dioecious,  both  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  axils  of  scarious  ciliated  bracts,  in  oblong  or  elongated  axillary  catkins.  Perianth 
absent  or  in  some  species  represented  by  2-4  bracteoles.  Male  flower — stamens  2-4  ; filaments  short,  filiform.  Anthers  basifixed,  short,  wide,  2-celled,  opening  by  lateral  slits; 
ovary  absent.  Female  flowers — stamens  absent ; ovary  globose,  i-celled,  r-ovuled,  with  2 sessile  long  papillose  arching  stigmas,  and  usually  2-4  bracteolate.  Ovule  erect ; fruit 
i-seeded,  indehiscent,  globose,  often  warted,  and  usually  coated  with  wax ; ultimately  dry.  Leaves  alternate  or  occasionally  sub-whorled,  simple,  evergreen,  often  glandular  or 
waxy  and  more  or  less  aromatic.  Shrubs  or  small  trees,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  climes,  except  Australia.  The  Family  contains  only  1 genus. 

221.  MYRICA.  Characters  same  as  those  of  the  Family. 

M.  asthiopica,  Linn.  Vern.  name — 1,  Waxberry.  Monoecious,  androgynous,  the  male  flowers  mostly  toward  the  base  of  the  catkin,  the  female  scattered  along  it. 
Catkins  about  12  m.m.  long  when  in  flower,  afterwards  stretching  to  4 c.m.  and  bearing  15-30  berries  each.  Small  male  catkins  are  often  produced  at  the  base  of 
the  larger  ones  on  each  side.  Bracts  pubescent,  ciliate.  Stamens  4,  or  sometimes  2,  nearly  sessile.  Berries  2 m.m.  diameter,  warted,  waxy,  very  numerous. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  5-10  c.m.  long,  shortly  petioled,  setose,  with  soft  white  hairs  when  young,  afterwards  either  hairy  or  glabrous,  often  cuneate  below,  and 
either  entire  or  3-toothed  on  each  side,  sometimes  the  teeth  more  numerous,  more  irregular,  and  extending  to  near  the  petiole.  Leaves  cither  alternate,  suh- 
opposite,  sub-whorled,  or  2 together  from  the  same  side  of  1 node.  An  erect  branching  shrub,  usually  12  metres  high,  but  seen  in  a swamp  at  the  Mutambe 
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sugar  estate  7 metres  high,  and  15  c.m.  diameter  of  stem.  Occurs  north  to  the  Zambesi  and  south  to  Cape  Town, 
in  alluvial  swamps.  See  “ Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  Plate  CXXXVII.,  fig.  2. 


but  is  rather  local  in  this  Province,  and  usually 


FAMILY  LVI.—  CASUARINEi^E. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  with  leafless  jointed  cylindrical  twigs  having  a whorl  of  teeth  sheathing  the  next  section  at  each  node.  Monoecious  or  dioecious,  the  male  flowers  in 
terminal  spikes,  the  female  in  cones  terminal  on  short  side  branches.  Male  flower  consists  of  1 stamen  subtended  by  2 bracts;  such  flowers  occur  in  several  whorles  forming 
lhe  Spike.  Female  flowers  without  perianth,  arranged  in  a regular  cone,  the  long  red  stigmas  protruding  while  in  flower.  Ovary  i-celled,  with  2 collateral  ovules.  Seed  solitary, 
compressed.  Branches  and  stems  composed  of  hard  useful  timber.  One  genus  only. 


CASUARINA.  Characters  same  as  those  of  the  Family.  Several  species,  mostly  Australian,  now  widely  dispersed  in  cultivation. 

C.  africana.  L.  Vern.  names- 10,  Moeri;  11,  Mchawa.  A monoecious  tree  of  erect  habit,  branches  pointing  upward,  and  growth  widening  downward. 


Young 

branches  slender,  1 m.m.  diameter,  cylindrical,  jointed  at  about  1-2  c.m.  distance,  somewhat  ridged,  and  with  about  7 teeth  at  each  joint.  Scales  of  the  male 
inflorescence  hairy.  Mature  cone  woody,  2 c.m.  long  and  wide,  oblong,  the  cells  i-seeded;  seed  5 c.m.  long,  brown,  winged.  Tree  10-15  metres  high,  growing  in 
erect  pyramidal  form  on  the  bare  sand-dunes  from  Inhambane  northward,  and  apparently  enjoying  the  sea  breezes,  the  stem  diameter  being  from  40  to  60  c.m 
Whether  originally  introduced  or  indigenous  it  is  now  difficult  to  say;  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  indigenous, and  if  exotic  it  must  have  arrived  long  ago  and 
found  a congenial  home. 

Plate  LXXXV.  i.  Tree,  general  appearance  ; 2,  Branch  ; 3,  Portion  of  same,  x io ; 4,  Scales  of  inflorescence,  x 20 ; 5,  Male  inflorescence,  x 4 ; 6,  Stamen,  x 20 ; 7,  Female  inflorescence  in  bud,  x 
4 ; 8,  Same,  in  flower  (red) ; 9,  Cone  ; IO,  Seed. 

SERIES  V.— GYMNOSPERMAi. 

Ovules  naked  on  the  cone-scales.  Inflorescence  usually  in  cones.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  formation  of  the  male  inflorescence,  some  botanists  holding  that  a catkin 
is  i monadelphous  flower  with  connate  filaments,  forming  a central  column  from  which  anthers  spread  horizontally  in  definite  order,  others  claiming  that  the  catkin  consists  of  a 
rachis  around  which  are  arranged  many  naked  monandrous  flowers.  The  latter  view  agrees  most  closely  with  the  formation  of  the  female  inflorescence,  which,  though  usually  in 
cone  form,  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a single  ovuliferous  scale.  This  ovuliferous  scale,  whether  in  a cone  or  singly,  represents  an  unclosed  carpel,  on  the  naked  surface  of  which 
the  ovule  is  produced ; 1 such  scale  constitutes  a flower  in  Podocarpus,  consequently  in  cones  where  several  or  many  such  scales  occur  each  is  held  to  be  a simi  ar  ower 
having  only  1 open  carpel  and  no  protective  organs. 


FAMILY  LVIL— CONIFERS. 

Dioecious  or  monoecious.  Male  flowers  in  catkins,  each  catkin  consisting  of  many  scale-like  unprotected  almost  sessile  stamens,  arranged  singly  or  in  opposite  and 
decussate  order  round  a central  axis,  each  stamen  having  2 pollen-cells  on  its  under  surface,  and  a longer  scarious  connective.  Pemale  flowers  consisting  of  naked  ovules  placed 
singly  or  several  together  on  the  upper  surface  or  axil  of  fleshy  or  woody  scales,  arranged  either  singly  or  in  cones  of  2 or  more.  Seeds  unprotected  or  sheltered  by  cone  scales. 
Resinous  trees,  branching  freely,  and  having  linear  or  scale-like  undivided  leaves  with  straight  vernation. 

223.  PODOCARPUS.  Ditecious.  Male  calkin  axillary,  simple  or  3-branched,  sessile  or  shortly  pedicillate;  anthers  many,  extrorse,  sessile,  spirally  arranged,  2-celled,  with 
an  exserted  connective.  Female  inflorescence  axillary,  solitary,  stalked,  consisting  of  1 or  2 ovule-bearing  scales.  Ovule  solitary  on  each  scale.  Seed  with  a hard 
shell  and  a fleshy  skin.  Leaves  linear  or  oblong-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  acute, with  the  midrib  prominent  on  the  under  surface,  and  often  the  petiole  twisted. 
Twigs  ending  in  a scale-covered  seasonal  resting  bud.  Catkin  and  female  inflorescence  axillary  along  the  young  shoots  and  produced  while  the  shoots  are  quite 
young.  The  female  flowers  are  very  inconspicuous,  and  the  expanding  growth-buds  are  often  mistaken  by  casual  observers  for  flowers.  Large  timber  trees,  forming 
the  most  important  item  in  South  African  forestry,  but  almost  absent  from  this  Province. 

P.  elongata,  L.  Her.  Vern  names- 1,  Yellow-wood;  3,  14,  Geelhout;  13,  Um-koba;  15,  Msongo,  or  Songue.  Leaves  evergreen,  on  mature  trees  linear  or  linear- 
lanceolate,  2-4  c.m.  long,  tapering  shortly  to  the  sharp  point,  twisted  at  the  petiole,  and  often  sub-opposite.  Twigs  whorled  01  scattered  close  to  where  the  seasonal 
resting-bud  has  been.  Leaves  on  seedling  trees  or  side  shoots  5-7  c.m. long, lanceolate, usually  opposite  or  sub-opposite, and  often  distichous.  Male  catkin  6-8  m.m. 
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long  3 m.m.  wide,  oblong,  sessile,  usually  3-branched.  Fertile  inflorescence  of  1 or  occasionally  2 membranous  ovule-bearing  scales  terminal  on  a short  many- 
bracted  peduncle.  Bracts  deciduous,  and  the  receptacle  does  not  become  succulent.  Seed  globose,  1 am.  diameter  with  a glaucous  skin  and  smooth  bony  shell. 

va  uab  e timber  tree  abundant  in  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal,  East  Africa  Protectorate,  and  Abyssinia,  but  which  only  touches  the  western  boundary 
of  this  Province  in  kloofs  along  the  Lebombo  range.  Seen  by  me  only  at  Estatuene,  but  I was  informed  that  on  the  Swazi  side  of  the  border  it  is  more  frequent. 
It  consequently  hardly  enters  the  commercial  forestry  of  this  Province.  For  further  details  as  to  the  economic  value  of  this  and  other  South  African  Podocarpi  see 
torest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  332-335.  v 

Plate  XCVII.  A.  1,  Branch  of  male  tree ; 2,  Fruit ; 3,  Tree,  general  aspect  (much  reduced). 

224.  WIDDRINGTONIA.  This  genus  is  introduced  with  doubt,  as  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  found  in  the  Province,  still  as  W.  Whytei,  Rendle,  the  Milanji  Cedar, 
occurs  on  the  Shire  highlands  adjoining  if  not  within  the  Province,  and  W.  Mahoni,  Mast,  occurs  in  Melsettcr  District,  Rhodesia,  I think  it  is  almost  certain  to  occur 
here  also  1 he  species  form  fairly  large  monmeious  trees  producing  a valuable  cedar  class  of  timber,  and  the  general  appearance  is  like  a cupressus.  Male  flowers 
tew,  in  so htary  catkins,  terminal  on  twigs;  catkins  very  small,  subtended  by  2 scales.  Stamens  in  4 rows;  anthers  2 3 celled.  Female  inflorescence  in  cones  terminal 
on  short  ateral  twigs;  scales  usually  4,  equal,  decussate,  spreading  when  young,  ultimately  ligneous  and  inflexed,  enclosing  the  seeds.  Ovules  about  5 at  the  base  of 
each  scale  on  its  inner  surface;  seeds  fewer,  about  4-S  per  cone,  narrowly  winged.  Branches  terete;  leaves  scale-like,  and  pressed, small,  opposite  and  decussate, 
sub-opposite  or  somewhat  spiral ; leaves  on  vigorous  main  branches  more  spreading  and  leafy  than  those  on  the  slender  twigs;  the  leaves  on  seedlings  and  young 
trees  linear,  spreading,  arranged  spirally.  Cotyledons  2,  linear,  timber  very  resinous.  In  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  several  species  occur.  See  " Forest  Flora  of  Cape 
Colony,"  337,  and  Plate  CXLVII.  1 


FAMILY  LVIII.— CYCADACE/E. 

Slow-growing  tropical  and  sub-tropical  palm-like  trees,  usually  erect,  unbranched,  and  with  the  leaves  at  the  top,  the  stem  being  clothed  with  the  petiole-bases  of  decayed 
eaves.  icecious.  Flowers  in  cones.  Perianth  absent,  each  flower  in  the  male  cone  being  a single  scale  having  numerous  1 -celled,  2-valved,  sessile  anthers  on  its  lower  surface. 
Female  cone— scales  larger,  woody,  widened  at  the  apex  and  having  an  ovule  on  each  side  unprotected  except  by  the  peltate  shield.  Nuts  numerous  in  a cone,  large,  with  a hard 
woody  coat.  Leaves  pinnate,  coriaceous,  circinate  in  vernation,  the  pinnte  often  spine-pointed  or  spine-toothed.  Cones  in  the  axils  of  the  youngest  leaves,  consequently  crowning 
the  stem,  the  male  cone  in  local  kinds  30-45  c.m.  long,  cylindrical,  the  scales  firmly  membranaceous;  the  female  cones  about  30  c.m.  long,  oval  or  elliptical,  taking  several  yeurs 
to  mature,  the  scales  woody  and  usually  more  or  less  tomentose.  Ihese  trees  are  ornamental  in  cultivation,  transplant  easily,  and  are  in  demand  for  exportation  to  European 
horticultural  establishments. 


225.  ENCEPHALARTOS.  Characters  of  the  Family  as  given  above.  One  or  several  species  occur  in  M’Chopes  and  elsewhere  south  of  Inhambane.  One  is  used  in  some 

quantity  for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  square  at  Quisico,  transplanted  from  the  neighbourhood.  None  were  seen  north  of  the  Zambesi.  Vern.  names — 6,  Im- 
hanga  or  Mwanga;  13,  Umpanga. 

CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

Embryo  with  only  1 cotyledon.  Primary  root  abortive  and  producing  lateral  roots  which  develop.  Wood  tissues  in  isolated  bundles.  Leaves  usually  having  parallel 
venation.  Flowers  usually  3-merous,  or  some  multiple  of  3.  Usually  herbaceous,  bulbous,  or  soft-wooded  plants,  but  a few  are  hard  and  useful  timbers  differing  in  habit  and 
timber  formation  from  trees  belonging  to  Dicotyledones. 

FAMILY  LIX.— SCITAMINEAi. 

Flowers  irregular,  unisexual.  Perianth  superior,  outer  perianth  lobes  calyx-like  inner  petaloid. 

226.  MUSA.  Calyx  3-5  lobed,  petal  single,  perfect  stamens  5;  anthers  2-celled.  Stems  unbranched,  up  to  30  feet  in  height,  formed  of  closely  clasping  leaf  stalks;  the  leaves 

foliaceous,  2 to  7 metres  in  length,  30-100  c.m.  wide;  the  inflorescence  terminal  in  spicate  panicles,  flowers  at  first  enclosed,  several  together,  in  large  caducous  bracts; 
the  lower  part  of  the  panicle  fertile,  upper  part  staminate.  Ovary  3-celled;  ovules  many  in  each  cell;  fruit  a banana.  About  20  species,  from  the  tropics  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  Banana,  M.  sapientum,  Linn,  is  culivated  throughout  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics  for  its  edible  fruit,  and  is  cultivated  by  Europeans  and  natives 
throughout  the  Province  of  Mozambique,  but  is  not  indigenous;  the  fruits  of  the  other  African  species  are  not  edible;  from  several  species  of  Musa  the  valuable 
fibre,  Manilla  Hemp,  is  obtained  in  other  countries;  the  dried  leaf  of  the  banana  is  used  here  as  a wrapper  for  cigarettes,  especially  by  the  natives. 
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M.  Iivingstoniana,  Kirk,  having  non-edible  fruit,  and  seeds  12  m.m.  diameter  with  a large  hollow  at  the  hilum,  is  recorded  by  Kirk  from  Gorongozo.  Portuguese  East 
Africa  and  from  other  localities  in  East  Africa,  but  was  not  seen  by  me.  2 other  species  occur  in  neighbouring  districts  beyond  our  border.  If  ever  Musa  fibre 
comes  to  be  an  article  of  export  the  plants  will  have  to  be  planted  first.  The  allied  Strelitzia  augusta,  Thun.,  the  so-called  Wild  Banana  of  Natal,  does  not  appear 
to  extend  into  Portuguese  territory. 

FAMILY  LX— LILIACE.E. 


Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite;  perianth  inferior,  petaloid.  Leaves  undivided.  A large  Family  containing  many  favourite  garden  plants. 

227.  DRACAENA.  Leaves  flat,  foliaceous.  Stems  erect,  simple  or  branched.  Inflorescence  racemose  or  paniculate;  pedicels  articulated  at  the  middle.  Perianth-tube 

cylindrical,  6-lobed,  the  lobes  equal.  Stamens  6;  Ovary  3 celled;  cells  with  1 ovule  in  each;  fruit  a 1-3  seeded  berry.  Trees  or  shrubs;  about  50  species,  mostly 
Tropical  African,  several  being  from  German  East  Africa  and  Myassaland.  Many  are  favourite  greenhouse  and  decorative  plants. 

D.  reflexa,  Lam.  var.  nitens,  Baker.  Vern,  names— 5,  Mtuhoshedo  or  Ntshonga;  6,  Ntshinga-mati;  io,  I-vitae  or  Mvitae.  A shrub  or  tree,  sometimes  10-15  metres  in 
height  and  up  to  30  c.m. diameter, usually  more  or  less  branched.  Leaves  numerous, sessile  and  somewhat  clasping,  linear,  firmly  herbaceous, shining,  15-30  c.m.long, 
1-2  c.m.  wide,  or  on  coppice  shoots  12-18  inches  long,  i-i£  inches  wide.  Veins  parallel,  midrib  evident.  Panicle  4-12  inches  long,  terminal;  flowers  1-3  together 
on  its  undivided  branches;  perianth  2-3  c.m.  long,  narrowly  cylindrical,  greenish.  Berry  globose  2-3  c.m.  diameter.  Yellow,  not  edible,  1-3  seeded.  Timber 
composed  of  separate  fibres,  but  surprisingly  strong,  and  used  for  many  native  domestic  purposes.  Often  in  or  near  running  streams,  but  sometimes  equally 
luxuriant  on  high  dry  sand.  Frequent  throughout  the  Province;  nowhere  abundant.  Fit  for  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

I’i.ate  LXXXVI.  1,  Point  of  branch,  with  ordinary  leaves  ; 2,  Fruiting  panicle  ; 3,  Flower ; 4,  Tree,  general  aspect  (reduced) ; 5,  Leaf  from  coppice  shoot. 

228.  ALOE.  Leaves  succulent,  often  provided  with  spines  at  the  margin  or  on  one  or  both  surfaces.  Inflorescence  racemose  on  a simple  or  branched  peduncle  ; flowers  red 

or  yellow  in  the  arborescent  species.  Perianth-tube  cylindrical  or  curved,  the  6 lobes  nearly  equal.  Stamens  6 ; ovary  3-celled  ; each  cell  with  many  ovules  ; fruit 
a dry  3-valved,  many-seeded  capsule,  the  seeds  flattened.  Erect,  simple  or  branched  succulent  arborescent  plants ; a few  are  small  herbs.  About  100  species, 
mostly  African,  from  several  of  which  medicinal  aloes  are  obtained.  2 species,  6,  Mangai,  with  simple  stems  2 metres  or  more  in  length  were  seen  occasionally 
in  the  Province,  but  nowhere  abundant ; the  smaller,  A.  maculata,  4,  Hungani,  is  common  everywhere,  and  A.  constricta,  Baker,  and  A.  cryptopoda,  Baker,  both 
caulescent  species,  are  recorded  from  the  Zambesi  valley  near  Sena. 

A.  Bainesii,  Dyer.  Vern.  name— 4-6,  Kalangungu.  A dichotomously  branched  tree,  7 to  20  metres  in  height,  60-130  c.m.  diameter  of  stem,  with  its  leaves  in 
terminal  rosettes.  Leaves  45-60  c.m.  long  (or  longer  on  coppice  shoots),  4 c.m.  wide  at  the  clasping  base,  narrowed  gradually  upward,  and  with  a few  small 
prickles  on  the  margin,  but  none  on  the  back.  Raceme  many-flowered,  simple  or  with  1 or  2 branches.  Timber  too  soft  for  technical  work.  It  occurs  sparingly 
in  the  M’Chopes  Forests  and  in  Magenja  da  Costa ; it  is  also  a native  of  Natal  and  Transkei. 


FAMILY  LXI— PALMACE.E. 

Flowers  small,  regular  or  nearly  so,  unisexual  in  the  under-mentioned  genera,  and  arranged  in  a spadix,  usually  enclosed  in  a spathe.  Sepals  3 ; petals  3 ; stamens  6 
or  more  ; ovary  superior ; fruit  a ligneous  nut  containing  1 seed.  Erect  Palm  trees,  usually  unbranched,  with  pinnate  or  flabellately  divided  leaves. 

229.  PHCENIX.  Leaves  pinnate,  segments  in  duplicate  in  vernation.  Flowers  dioecious;  spathe  single.  Fruit  leathery  or  pulpy  outside.  About  12  species  natives  of 
Tropical  Asia  and  Africa. 

P.  dactylifera,  Linn.  The  Date  Palm,  having  fleshy  fruit,  is  a native  of  Northern  Africa,  and  is  mentioned  in  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa”  from  Portuguese  East  Africa 
on  the  strength  of  “ one  solitary  tree  outside  the  stockade  of  Sena  ” recorded  by  Kirk ; other  localities  further  north  being  given,  though  a note  is  appended  : 

“ Owing  to  this  species  having  been  cultivated  throughout  Tropical  Africa  from  remote  times,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  where  it  is  truly  indigenous.”  I did  not  see  it, 
either  wild  or  in  cultivation. 

P.  reclinata,  Jacq.  Vern.  names — 1,  Wild  Date;  4,  Mikondyu  ; 6,  Ingenda ; 13,  Idama.  Stem  erect,  1-3  metres  high,  unbranched  above,  but  renewed  by  coppices 
from  the  base  if  the  main  stem  be  damaged.  Leaves  1*5-2  metres  long,  numerous,  dark-green,  shining  ; pinnules  lanceolate,  35-50  c.m.  long,  the  lower  pinnules 
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often  reduced  to  spines.  Fertile  spadix  much  branched,  60-100  c.m.  long.  Fruit  1-2  c.m.  lone  ellinticil  red  with  n Wh>r,.  ei»;n  . , , 

The ^at i ves  ^ere6 make3 n<T u s7of  ^his ^)al m “ m°iStUre  “ ^ape  Colony,  Nat;.,  and  ^"pi^ 

23°-  RAPT, Jer^::r0;e;h- ryLTa  ;:r  rC  Mf;,u;:rtl;3d;v't,;  hard  t?  ^ Abou, 

th^'d1^  t0  .^.r0Pe  ^rom  ^ere,  for  horticultural  work,  under  the  name  “ Raffia  grass.”6  Th^'p^^ishe^descr^ptim^^the'^^c^a^e^exceedii^l^u^rtt^fMtory3 
the  *gu,sh,„g  characters  being  mostly  the  number  of  stamens,  the  form  of  fruit  and  of  its  covering  scales,  and  the  number  of  rows  of  these  scales  Tl  secms  .o 
me  likely  that  the  number  of  species  will  be  reduced  on  better  acquaintance.  I believe  I am  correct  in  referring  the  species  which  occurs  fr.-.-lv  nlnn.  f 
t e forests  of  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra,  and  also  occurs  occasionally  in  M’Chopes  and  Gaza,  and  I understand  at  Mavotta,  I.ouren/o  MarqucT'to  R 
vinifera,  P Beauv.  V'rn.  mm,s  are-5.6  Mali ; to-t  t,  Nyiad.  I,  forms  a stem  ,7  metres  in  height,  10-30  c.m.  in  diameter,  and  to  lone' 

the  midribs  of  which  are  in  great  demand  for  making  rafts,  light  gates,  doors,  &c.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  are  simply  placed  side  by  side  cut  foe  gth  and 

hoLTf  fof  f“ed,,hr0USh/ ''°,e  ‘VaCh’  ' at  the  HP  “d  ' »'  bottom,  . outside  upright  being  a foot  longer  a,  each  end  than  the  others  and  lay^  ,"a 
hole  in  log  at  the  base,  and  tied  to  the  gate-post  at  the  top,  thus  acting  as  hinge,  and  a very  light  and  serviceable  door  is  formed.  The  pinnules  of  the  feaves 
are  spiny  on  the  margins,  especially  on  seedling  plants,  which  on  the  Mogugude  River,  between  Mocubella  and  Mujcba,  are  produced  in  great  ah, n da  c I, 
most  places,  especially  southward  the  trees  have  only  3 or  4 leaves  each,  the  natives  removing  each  leaf  for  its  midrib  u soon  as  it  is  ft  nXuoHs  used  from 
thts  species  north  of  the  Zambesi,  but  in  the  extra-tropical  districts  the  crown  is  sometimes  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  sap  which  Hows  from  it  and  forms  a palm  wine 
AffunstUits  praatceandalao  cutting  young  leaves  there  should  be  legal  restriction  if  it  can  be  carried  into  effect.  R.  vinifera  occurs  on  both  East  and  West  Africa' 
The  Bamboo  Palm  , wine  made  from  the  sap  of  the  trunk  is  called  Bourdon  by  natives  of  Oware  and  Benin.” 

PLATE  XCVIII.  B.  i,  Tree,  general  aspect  (much  reduced)  ; 2,  Spadix  ; 3,  Fruit  ; 4,  Scale  on  same  (inverted) ; 5,  Seed. 

231.  BORASSUS.  Dioecious.  Leaves  fan-shaped.  Male  flowers  many,  in  pits  on  the  spadix.  Male  spadix  smaller  than  the  fertile. 

B.  flabellifer,  var.  jethiopicum  Warb.  Vern.  names-*,  2,  Borassus;  to,  Morumbe.  Stem  ,2-20  metres  in  height,  25-30  c.m.  diameter,  often  with  a swollen  part  near 
the  middle.  Leaves  clustered  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  2-3  metres  long  and  rather  wider,  the  petiole  of  equal  length  and  armed  with  spines  along  its  margin  Spadix 

7 3 7 VTn  S'r  P 7 77  that  °f  7 malC  Phnt  Sh°rter  than  the  fertile-  A lofl>'  and  striki”«  Palm  with  straight  unbranched  stem,  seen  of  large  size  in 

Zuvalla  and  at  Quehmane  and  Magenja.  Though  not  always  assoc.ated  with  present  habitations,  I doubt  if  this  species  be  indigenous,  and  think  it  may  have  been 
brought  south  long  ago  from  one  of  its  many  habitats  further  north.  In  the  “ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  ” it  is  stated  “ In  Unyamwezi  district  (German  East  Africa) 
e young  ones  are  called  Meelalla  and  the  leaves  furnish  thatch,  rope,  sieves,  fences,  firewood,  and  flageolet  reeds,  the  roots  are  boiled  and  eaten  in  times  of 
amine,  and  a sweet  insipid  toddy  is  extracted,  whilst  on  the  Nile  the  leaves  are  made  into  strong  white  baskets  and  mats  for  markets,  according  to  Speke  and  Grant  ” 
The  name  Meelalla  given  above  for  the  young  palms  is  suspiciously  like  the  name  Ilala  used  for  Hyphtene  crinita  wherever  that  species  grows,  which  is  used  for 
all  the  purposes  mentioned  above.  Here  Borassus  is  used  for  the  production  of  surra  (fermented  liquor)  but  not  for  other  purposes. 

232.  HYPHiENE.  Dicecious.  Leaves  fan-shaped.  Male  flowers  solitary  in  pits  on  the  spadix.  Male  and  female  spadices  alike. 

H.  crinita,  Gaertn.  Vent,  name— 1-16,  Ilala.  Stem  simple,  or  sometimes  branched  as  a result  of  accident  or  tapping;  up  to  3 metres  in  height,  25-30  c m diameter- 
erect.  Leaves  fan-shaped,  1-2  metres  in  length  and  width ; petiole  armed  with  spines.  Spadix  60-100  c.m.  long,  branched.  Fruit  5 c.m.  long,  4 c.m.  wide,  oblong’ 
fibrous  under  the  skin,  and  with  a hard  shell  inside.  Frequent  in  the  sandy  soils  throughout  the  Province,  also  in  Natal  coast,  extending  to  Pondolnnd  and  in 
German  East  Africa,  British  Central  Africa,  and  Madagascar.  The  young  leaves  yield  excellent  fibre,  in  demand  everywhere  for  native  purposes  such  as  tying  mats 
&c.,  the  split  leaves  are  plaited  into  baskets  close  enough  to  hold  Kafir  beer  and  grain,  and  also  made  into  hats,  purses,  tobacco  pouches,  &c.,  and  the  tapped  crowns 
yie  d sap  from  which  a native  “ wine,” highly  intoxicating  if  old,  is  obtained.  The  seeds  have  a low  value  for  the  manufacture  of  trinkets  from  its  “vegetable  ivory.” 

H.  coriacea,  Gaertn.,  described  as  differing  from  H.  crinita  in  having  a dichotomously  branched  and  sometimes  much-branched  stem  is  recorded  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi  and  other  localities  as  well  as  from  Pondoland.  Branched  stems  of  II.  crinita  occur  anywhere  as  the  result  of  tapping,  damage,  fire,  &c.,and  though  this 
matter  did  not  come  under  my  notice  till  after  I left  the  Province  I do  not  think  the  branched  plants  anywhere  are  specifically  distinct.  Rev.  R.  Baron  (“  Kcw 
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_ Bulletin”  t89e,  p.  ,„)  speaks  of  the  fruits  of  H.  coriacea  being  largely  used  in  the  ntanufaeture  of  rum  in  Madagascar.  This  is  probably  a mistake,  the  liquor  being 

EL™^r~r“Lea  is  recorded  from  several  localities  in  Eastern  Africa  including  Hyasa-land,  but  is  not  indigenous  in  our 
afea^o  fa^fam  aware.  It  is  in  cultivation  a,  the  Compania  de  Zambesia's  factory  in  Quelimane,  frutttng  when  only  a few  years  old. 

COCOS^NUCIFERA,  Lmm  ^«.^fft«--i^ocoa^nut  Pal^;  a^Coqueiro.  rn^^evetTaT^n  e^cai^iMs1^ 

C^b^y^n^FL^Tropiea.  /frica”  is  -flew  trees  above  Tete  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Zambesi,  ear  *M.*  Are  these  tndtgenousP 

FAMILY  LXII.— PANDANEiE. 

Perianth  none;  flowers  dimcious,  arranged  densely  on  a bracted  spadix;  leaves  undivided,  ensiform,  spiny  on  the  margins  and  on  the  underside  of  the  midrib, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  arranged  in  close  spiral  order. 

branches  more  or  less  m whorls.  Stem  15-20  c.m.  diametei,  set  wi  1 s or  pn  ^ ^ n It  grows  gregariously,  and  almost  alone  in  suitable 

vigorous  trees  0-5  to  1 -5  metres  long,  5 c.m.  wide  ; margin  an  n . 7amhesi  Delta  mouth  of  the  Luabo  River,  by  Kirk,  is  described 

or  ™b^”ndmus  tjmber  is  found  in  Magenja,  one  0f  ,he  strongest  and  most  durable,  withstanding  white  ants,  and  is  consequently  used  for  bearing-beams  in 

bridges,  and  other  work  where  fair  durability  and  strength  are  required. 

Plate  XCVII.  B.  1,  Part  of  stem  ; 2,  Part  of  leaf ; 3,  Tree,  general  aspect  (much  reduced) ; 4,  Cone. 

FAMILY  LXIII.— GRAMINEiE. 

_rQ  hermanhrodite  or  unisexual  sessile,  in  heads  or  spikelets,  where  they  are  enclosed  separately  within  imbricated  bracts.  Leaves  undivided,  not  closely  spiral, 
domestic  and  technical  uses  ; the  smaller  is  only  sometimes  large  enough  for  whipsticks,  and  these  are  not  in  demand  where  it  groivs. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Timbers. 

HAVING  in  Chapter  III.  afforded  the  means  of  identification  of  at  least  all  the  more  common  and  more  important  trees  found  in  the  Province,  I now  come  to  deal  with 
the  timbers  produced  by  them,  leaving  recommendations  concerning  the  means  of  extraction  and  other  economic  questions  for  Chapter  VI.  The  one  difficulty  which 
presents  itself  everywhere  is  that  there  is  no  proof  available  concerning  the  value  of  almost  any  local  timber.  Certain  local  species  are  well-known  in  South  Africa,  and  as  their 
timber  qualities  and  properties  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  my  “ I* orest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,”  I have  considered  it  would  be  redundant  to  repeat  these  here,  especially 
since  there  is  little  local  experience  to  add  in  these  cases,  except  the  fact  that  theoretically  any  species  produces  timber  of  more  rapid  growth,  often  softer,  less  strong  and  less 
durable,  when  grown  under  more  tropical  conditions  than  when  grown  in  the  mountain  forests  of  the  south.  This,  however,  has  not  been  proved  here  so  far ; indeed,  in  actual 
forestry  it  is  hardly  worth  proving,  since  few  of  the  Cape  kinds  form  a commercial  proportion  here,  and  the  few  species  which  do  so  are  represented  in  the  Cape  by  outlying 
stragglers  rather  than  by  normal  stock. 

Again,  the  soil  conditions  are  so  totally  different,  being  for  the  greater  part  either  sand  or  alluvial  mud  here,  as  against  mountain  forest  humus  there,  that  the 
probability  of  results  being  the  same  is  very  small.  In  that  invaluable  work,  Gamble’s  “Manual  of  Indian  Timbers,”  many  of  our  species  and  many  Indian  species,  closely 
allied  to  other  local  kinds,  are  dealt  with,  but  there  also  local  conditions  differ  considerably  from  ours ; indeed,  even  within  this  Province  local  conditions  vary  to  an  extent  which 
renders  any  exact  description  of  specific  qualities  almost  impossible,  except  after  a close  acquaintance  extending  over  several  years.  Hut,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  little 
local  experience  to  work  upon.  The  population  is  native  ; the  native  hardly  requires  timber,  and  his  few  requirements  do  not  show  what  the  European  wishes  to  know.  With 
him,  hardness  is  usually  a fault,  since  it  renders  the  tree  difficult  to  fell  and  the  timber  difficult  to  work  ; strength  counts  for  almost  nothing,  elasticity  for  very  little  ; durability 
and  resistance  to  white  ants  are  of  considerable  importance  ; lightness  is  a high  quality  for  canoe  work  ; bark  suitable  for  cloth,  string  or  water-baskets  is  valuable  ; and  fruit 
which  is  edible,  or  especially  fruit  from  which  wine  or  spirit  can  be  produced,  is  the  highest  qualification  a tree  can  have.  The  trees  reserved  in  native  gardens  in  accordance 
with  native  practice  are  entirely  of  the  two  latter  classes ; for  the  timber  itself  no  tree  is  reserved.  The  few  Europeans  scattered  through  the  outlying  districts  have  generally 
accepted  the  native  evidence  as  to  what  is  durable  and  easily  worked  ; these  then  are  the  qualities  given  prominence  in  their  domestic  economy.  I find  it  is  most  deceptive  to 
take  the  appearance  of  a timber  when  freshly  cut  as  proof  of  what  it  will  be  when  seasoned,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  Fever  tree,  which  when  felled  has  the  appearance  of  a 
good  sound  hardwood,  while  three  months  afterwards  what  the  borers  have  left  is  absolutely  worthless,  as  indeed  is  the  timber  even  if  preserved  from  borers.  So  also  with 
Impeshu  and  several  other  well-known  instances ; and  this  made  me  hesitate  to  use  such  evidence  in  regard  to  kinds  less  well-known.  Fortunately  several  considerable 
collections  of  timber  specimens  have  been  prepared,  mostly  under  instructions  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  who  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  utilization  and 
realization  of  the  timber  products  of  the  Province,  and  as  I had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these,  I consider  that  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  best  met  by  a description  of 
them,  supplemented  by  what  my  observation  in  the  forest  and  elsewhere  could  add.  The  specimens  were  collected  by  the  various  Administratadors  one  or  more  years  ago,  and 
the  local  native  name  either  written  upon  the  log  itself  or  written  on  a gummed  attached  label,  consequently  there  is  little  chance  of  error  after  leaving  the  district  in  which  each 
was  collected  ; while  (apart  from  spelling)  the  exactness  of  the  native  terminology  renders  identification,  in  so  far  as  they  are  under  known  names,  fairly  accurate,  as  has  been 
confirmed,  in  some  cases  at  least,  by  fresh  material.  But  the  spelling  varies  much,  each  Administratador  giving  bis  own  interpretation  to  the  native  pronounciation,  and  I find 

that  in  many  cases  my  spelling  does  not  agree  with  that  given  by  these  officials,  who  naturally  use  the  Portuguese  method  of  reducing  the  sounds  to  phonetic  spelling.  There 

are  also  included  many  specimens,  mostly  from  Magude,  Manhica,  Sofala  and  Upper  Gaza  (which  localities  I did  not  visit),  under  names  which  I have  not  met  elsewhere,  and 
which  must  consequently  remain  for  the  present  not  botanically  identified.  I feel  sure,  however,  that  most  of  the  species  represented  by  these  logs  are  described  in  Chapter 
III.,  and  will  eventually  have  the  native  and  botanical  names  connected,  so  I have  not  hesitated  to  describe  these  along  with  the  others,  and  thus  utilize  the  material  available, 
even  at  the  risk  of  describing  the  same  timber  twice.  Wherever  I felt  reasonably  sure,  the  botanical  name  has  been  added  ; where  I felt  doubt  or  had  nothing  to  go  by,  it  has 
been  omitted  ; in  every  case  where  the  botanical  name  is  present  it  has  been  added  by  myself  from  these  sources.  I have  retained  the  spelling  given  by  the  Administratadors, 
even  though  I did  not  concur  in  it,  as  it  will  probably  be  more  easily  followed  than  what  I have  given,  which  again  suits  British  usage. 

The  first  collection  seen  was  that  at  Quisico,  prepared  ii  years  previously  by  Administratador  Alves  of  Zuvala,  who  takes  a strong  interest  in  the  local  forests,  as  well 

as  in  the  local  natives  and  their  lore,  and  who  personally  knew  the  more  important  local  trees  as  well  as  the  natives  themselves.  The  specimens  were  half-sections,  20  c.m.  long, 
sawn  to  form  and  then  polished  with  the  leaves  of  Ficus  silicea  (Barowre). 
p 
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Specimens  from  M’Chopes  (Quisico).  ...  . . ..  lftnp  markines-  rings  2-8  per  inch,  with  numerous  intermediate  rings; 

Moanjwa  (6),  Cordyla  africana.  A beautiful  yellowish  rather  heavy  Umber,  solid,  somewhat  o ly,  1 « th  long J ^ f c of  soft  sapwood.  Bark  grey,  not 

takes  a fine  surface;  pores  and  rays  not  visible;  weight  about  60  lbs.  per  square  foot  ^ large  size.  It  is  almost  the  only  timber  used  by 
deeply  furrowed,  or  almost  unbroken  on  the  surface,  4 m.m.  thick.  va  ua  e im  b similar  name  (6)  Moonja,  also  has  yellowish  timber,  but 

the  natives  in  the  construction  of  their  native  pianos  (Minmba).  Another  tree,  not  identified,  bears  a very  similar  W 

darker  in  the  centre,  or  in  old  trees  rather  reddish,  and  the  specimens  seen  were  somewhat  damaged  by  borers. 

Ts.ua  (6),  Selerocarya  caflra.  Very  light  spongy  wood,  fit  only  for  brake-blocks.  Bark  thick,  rough.  Specimens  bad, y bored  by  insects.  Sometimes  used  for  dug-out 

:k“r  ssz, 

this  Province  it  is  abundant  and  in  suitable  sizes,  and  a considerable  export  business  might  be  done  in  nave  , ....... 

Chirol  or  Chival  (6),  Commiphora  Harveyi.  Very  light,  grey,  dense  for  its  weight,  consequently  keeps  light  in  water,  and  is  one  of  the  prtnctpai  ttnrbers  for  rafts. 

Grows  from  truncheons  and  is  used  for  street  planting  at  Quisico.  Bark  thin,  papery,  green. 

Barowre  or  Barahuta  (6),  ficus  silicea.  fight  weight;  timber  nicely  figured  in  longitudinal  section,  equal,  yellowish,  very  open  consistence;  rays  pronounced,  close; 

a cen.ml  r ore  containing  pith.  Too  open  and  spongy  to  be  of  timber  use.  Leaves  very  rough,  used  for  pohshtng. 

Kalangungu  (6),  Aloe  Baines, i.  Very  light,  dark,  open,  almost  like  Belhambra  (Phytolacca)  but  rings  less  distinct.  Useless  for  technical  purposes. 

Zumbane  (6),  Bark  grey,  compact,  (like  that  of  Nuxia  congesta),  sottish,  thin.  Timber  yellowish,  fairly  compact,  not  heavy;  rays  very  dose,  trregular;  pores  few,  gram 

almost  absent;  cleans  to  a nice  board,  and  as  it  is  a large  tree  would  be  useful  for  this  purpose.  . 

Incasu  (6),  Conopharyngia  ventricosa?  Bark  yellowish-grey,  fissured  longitudinally  at  3-5  c.m.  distances,  thin,  soft,  papery,  but  not  in  flakes.  Tim  er  airy  ieav>, 
yellowish-grey,  all  alike,  fairly  dense,  showing  no  rings,  taking  a good  surface;  fit  (or  boards. 

Neneba  (6)  (not  Mneba).  A valuable  hardwood  timber  of  fair  weight  (about  55  lbs.),  yellowish  with  a tendency  to  a reddish  tinge;  rings  distinct  at  about  m.m. 
distances,  with  numerous  intermediate  rings.  Rays  not  visible;  bark  thin,  in  small  squares.  Log  25  c.m.  diameter,  with  no  sapwoo  . 

Chivari  (6),  Baphia  ovata.  A valuable  hardwood,  about  63  lbs.  weight,  with  decided  yellowish ^ tte^sto 

rings  distinct,  black,  at  5-7  m.m.  distances  with  numerous  intermediate  close  circles.  Looks  like  Wild  Olive,  takes  a good  sunace  ana 

cut.  Bark  uncracked,  grey,  4 m.m.  thick. 

Lulu  (6),  Trachylobium  mossambicensis.  A light  ye,  compact  and  possibly  useful  timber,  looking  heavier  than  i,  is  Timber  "mightb 

and  distinct,  rings  absent,  pores  scattered.  Bark  grey,  uncracked,  4 m.m.  thick.  Spec, men  *4  c.m.  d.ameter  has  no  heartwood.  In  thts  condition  ought 

useful  for  boarding  but  1 believe  with  age  it  has  a hard  dark  heartwood. 

Cherole  or  Xirrole  (6),  Randia  dumetorum.  A compact  heavy  yellowish  red  wood  from  small  tree.  Timber  dense,  equal  nearly  like  sneezewood,  but  lighter;  looks  like 
an  engraver's  wood;  rings  8 m.m.  apart;  rays  not  noticeable.  Bark  very  thin,  decorticating  in  small  flakes.  Never  of  large  size. 

N'Kanjou  or  MaCajou  (6),  Anacardium  oceidentale.  Light  pinkish-win, e timber,  (say  40  lbs.  weigh,);  density  fairly  good  for  weight,  rings  distinct  at  about  ,5  m.m. 
distances,  rays  numerous,  fine.  Bark  7 m.m.  thick,  unbroken. 

In-saca-saca  (6),  Olea  verrucosa.  Hard  dense  heavy  nearly  black  heartwood,  with  small  lighter-coloured  sapwood.  Well  known  in  Cape  Colony  as  an  everlasting 
timber.  Bark  longitudinally  streaked,  in  about  15  c.m.  flakes,  thin,  dark  grey. 

Tchonge  (6),  Antidesma  venosum  ? Heartwood  black,  with  fine  surface;  sapwood  yellowish,  also  dense  and  hard.  Bark  thin,  streaked  or  fissured. 

Tsumbi  (6),  Brachylaena  discolor.  A light  but  compact  yellowish  timber  fit  for  boards;  rings  decided,  close ; rays  not  noticeable;  bark  thick,  soft,  corky  in  texture, 
fissured. 
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Xanvo,  Shamvule  (6)  or  Shinshamfaan  (4),  Ficus  delagoensis.  Soft  light  grey  timber;  looks  sound  for  its  weight,  and  may  cut  up  into  light  boards.  Bark  knotted  with 
fig  scars. 

Chicanhe-can-hane  (6),  Commiphora  Harveyi.  Timber  grey,  very  soft,  light,  and  open.  Used  for  rafts  but  of  no  timber  value. 

Bimbe  (6)  or  Imbe  (5),  Garcima  Livmgstonei.  A rather  solid,  fairly  heavy  softwood  timber,  (about  50  lbs.),  yellowish  ground  with  dark  hue  irregularly  interspersed, 
woolly  in  places.  Subject  to  borers  and  usually  small;  bark  very  thick,  fissured  into  2-5  c.m.  squares.  The  branches  are  used  as  pins  for  stretching  hides. 

Batela  (6),  Bauhmia,  Sps.  A dark-coloured  light  wood  (about  45  lbs.)  of  good  surface  though  somewhat  woolly  ; rings  15  m.m.  apart  ; no  heartwood.  Bark  furrowed  in 
15  m.m.  flakes  with  occasional  cross-bars,  5 m.m.  thick,  woolly  inside.  Fit  for  boards  when  large  enough. 

Rombe  (6),  Ficus  natalensis.  A light  open  yellowish-brown  timber,  with  12  to  24  m.m.  rings  and  rather  spongy  nature.  Possibly  40  lbs.  weight.  No  heartwood.  About 
equal  to  deal  for  boards.  Bark  unfissured,  thin. 


Moatenjetu  (6).  30  c.m.  log  ; light  but  dense  reddish-yellow  timber,  about  42  lbs.  weight ; not  spongy  and  looks  valuable  for  boards  or  furniture, 

or  less,  decided,  and  solid  between.  Slightly  bored  by  small  borer.  Bark  6 m.m.  thick,  solid,  dark-grey,  unfissured  and  with  no  markings, 
diameter  but  goes  to  height. 


Rings  6 m.m.  apart 
Always  tree  of  small 


Rengu,  Rengele  or  Murengu  (6).  A small  log,  with  pretty  red  heartwood  and  yellowish  sapwood.  Heartwood  very  hard,  would  make  pretty  sticks.  Bark  thin 
deeply  fissured  in  8 m.m.  pieces. 

Satsa  or  Sasa  (6),  Rhus  longifolia.  An  almost  black  timber  surprisingly  light  for  its  colour,  possibly  50  lbs.  weight,  almost  without  sapwood.  Wood  equal,  dense  ; 
rings  indistinct  at  about  6 m.m  distances.  Bark  rather  thick,  brown,  in  irregular  squares,  and  rather  deeply  fissured  at  about  2^5  c.m.  each  way. 

Xina  or  Sina,  Sende  or  Matende  (f>),  Afzelia  quanzansis.  A somewhat  dark-grey,  open,  or  in  the  heartwood  fairly  dense  light  timber  of  fine  surface  and  first-rate  for 
boards  but  somewhat  subect  to  borers  ; rings  indistinct  at  about  6 m.m.  distances,  rays  not  noticeable  ; no  heartwood,  weight  about  40  lbs.  A very  large  tree  ; 

bark  clean,  unfissured,  but  with  decided  horizontal  bars  at  about  2^5  c.m.  distance. 

Saba  or  Mussaba  (6),  possibly  Bridelia  micrantha.  A rather  open  light  somewhat  spongy  but  equal  and  apparently  useful  board  timber.  Rings  8-12  m.m.  apart. 
Bark  thin,  fissured  but  not  deeply,  and  in  squares  of  rs-3  c.m. 

Rungulo  (6),  Mimusops  Henriquesiana.  Compact,  firm,  light  timber,  (45  lbs.),  of  yellowish  colour  and  very  distinctly  and  finely  marked  with  parallel  lines  about  1 m.m. 

apart,  but  with  more  distinct  rings  about  12  m.m.  apart.  Somewhat  bored  by  large  borer,  but  otherwise  fit  for  boards,  &c.  A very  large  tree  ; bark  thin,  dark, 

slightly  fissured  in  small  squares. 


Fuleti  (6),  Trema  bracteolata.  Very  light  open  timber  (35  lbs.)  with  12  m.m.  rings  and  somewhat  stringy  timber  between,  like  that  of  Celtis.  Bark  thin,  grey,  unfissured  ; 
cambuim  used  for  fine  string  for  fixing  assegai  head  to  handle.  Useless  as  timber. 

NhllCO  (6).  Log  15  c.m.  diameter.  A light  compact  grey  timber,  40  lbs.  weight.  Rings  4 m.m.  apart ; bark  not  deeply  furrowed  but  streaked  somewhat,  rather  thick. 
Not  a large  tree  and  consequently  not  fit  for  boards. 


Nungwane  (6),  Xanthoxylum  capense.  A solid  yellow  hardwood  timber  with  decided  grain.  Outer  wood  somewhat  woolly,  inner  very  dense  and  homogeneous,  like  an 
engraver’s  timber;  weight  about  55  lbs.  Useful  for  planks,  poles,  &c.  where  large  enough.  Bark  streaked. 

Matandere  (6).  Log  15  c.m.  diameter.  A compact  grey  timber,  about  50  lbs.  weight,  showing  no  variation  or  marking,  and  taking  good  clean  surface.  Specimen  star- 
cracked.  Rings  about  2-5  m.m.  apart;  rays  not  visible  ; bark  thin,  not  deeply  fissured,  but  in  large  squares.  Not  a large  tree  ; if  large,  its  boards  would  correspond 
with  Yellow-wood. 


Ramba  or  Muramba  (6),  Strychnos  spinosa.  A somewhat  spongy  timber  with  black  and  yellowish  lines  throughout,  the  latter  soft.  No  heartwood,  but  a general  dark 
appearance,  35  lbs.  weight,  and  presumably  not  of  value.  Bark  rather  thick,  somewhat  flaky,  and  inclined  to  be  corky.  Log  20  c.m.  diameter. 

Tingare  (6).  Log  15  c.m.  diameter  without  bark,  but  grows  to  be  a large  tree.  A light  spongy  timber  of  rapid  growth  ; rings  12-18  m.m.  apart;  pores  numerous; 
colour  grey,  equal.  Somewhat  bored  by  small  borer.  Used  for  drums  and  parts  of  native  pianos  (Mirimba).  Might  make  light  boards. 
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, • . , AU.  c^i:a  With  whitish  sapwood  and  dark  almost  black  heartwood,  beautifully  streaked. 

Chicush  (6),  Lonchocarpus  mossambicensis.  A very  unusual  timber,  ig  , > V > ^ slreak.  A etty  timber>  about  40  lbs.  weight.  Bark  unfissured, 

Kings  about  12  m.m.  apart,  with  numerous  intermediate  small  rings  which  give  the  longitudinal  y 

grey,  4 m.m.  thick.  .. , / iks  ) • rines  6 m.m.  apart ; takes  good  surface, 

Nyamarre  (6).  Log  20  cm.  diameter,  light,  and  rather  spongy,  very  like  Trichilia,  reddish,  but  more  open  and  lighter  (40  lbs.) , ring 

and  is  not  damaged  by  borers.  from  a usually  small  tree.  Bark  in  small  thick  flakes. 

Xissasala  (6),  Gardenia  Thunbergia.  Hard  and  heavy  (55  lbs.),  yellowish-grey,  with  rings  3 m.m.  apart.  A g> 

Nyama-m-hutyana  (6).  Log  5 cm.  diameter,  always  small  tree.  Timber  yellowish,  equal,  rather  light.  Bark  unfurrowed,  woolly  inside. 

TsZlll  l,  Vernonia  senegas.  Light-gmy  spongy  timber,  of  good  surface,  without  noticed, e rings  or  rays.  BaHc  rough,  somewhat  frssured,  thtek,  woody 
inside.  Specimen  bored  by  small  borers. 

Tondo  or  Tzontzo  (6),  Brachystegia  appendiculata.  Compact  timber  of  medium  ^ 7n  view  rfth" ^m^qul^  of™ 

scattered,  very  large  j rays  not  visibie.  Bark  unfissured,  used  or  water-ves  and  f ^ght,  h IChardwood  than  a heavy  hardwood,  at  least  in 

this  is  probably  the  most  important  tree  in  M'Chopes  and  neighbouring  districts  ; it  is  rather  a medium  ggg  . 

so  far  as  the  dry  specimens  seen  by  me  were  concerned,  but  possibly  in  mature  trees  the  hear  w y I , 

u iat  , r formntinn  • nores  laree  in  regular  circles,  about  i m.m.  apart  each 

sU  so  useless  for  planting  ; may  have  a use  in  fancy  work.  Bark  thin,  flaked 

Mueb^Sn-  arborea.  The  best  Hardwood  seen , beautiful 

CUS80  Specimens  are 

not  damaged  by  borer,  but  in  Cape  Colony  it  is  considered  advisable  to  give  this  species  water-treatment  to  preserve  it. 

against  that,  as  also  borer  damage.  Does  not  look  like  either  a Celtis  or  a Ficus  timber  (see  Chapter  I .). 

Sicarit  (6),  Acalypha,  Sp.  Log  8 cm.  diameter.  A dense,  grainless,  ringless,  whitish  timber,  never  large,  and  consequently  of  little  use.  Surface  good.  Bark  grey,  not 

furrowed,  but  streaked  in  small  furrows. 

Thendjele  (6).  A ,s  cm.  star-cracked  specimen  of  a compact,  dense,  darkly-yellowish  wood  of  medium  weight  and  good  surface;  rings  regular,  4 m.m.  apart,  darker, 
but  compact  throughout.  No  pores  ; no  visible  rays ; bark  thin,  grey,  flaky ; small  tree. 

Dane  or  Madane  (6,  7),  Spathodea  alba.  A light-grey,  very  equal  timber,  of  good  surface,  better  than  Trichilia,  less  red  ; weight  about  45  lbs. ; rings  id  m.m.  apart, 
with  many  intermediate  pores  ; rays  not  visible.  Valuable  board  timber,  not  bored.  Bark  thin,  flaky.  Sometimes  a large  tree. 

Chicacute  (6)  Combretum  Kraussii.  A dull  yellow  timber,  shot  with  irregular  black  streaks  (possibly  fungoid) ; surface  fair;  wood  rather  spongy;  looks  tough  ; weight 
about  50  lbs.  ; rings  12  m.m.  apart,  indistinct.  Bark  slightly  fissured  in  rather  close  pattern,  thin.  May  do  for  planking,  boards,  &c. 

Tole  (6)  Mimusops  obovata,  or  M.  cafira.  A dense  hardwood  of  dark  reddish-grey  colour  ; good  surface,  and  equal  throughout ; rings  4 m.m.  apart ; bark  grey,  hardly 

furrowed.  A valuable  timber.  M.  caflra  is  a fairly  large  gnarled  tree  along  the  coast,  elsewhere  small.  M.  obovate  is  large  more  in  an  . 

Mkurre  (6),  Eugenia  guineensis.  Very  dark  grey  timber,  shot  throughout  with  almost  black;  somewhat  woolly  on  end  but  takes  a good  ^ ^ork 

apart,  without  wider  rings.  Weight  about  50  lbs.  Bark  grey,  thin,  unfissured.  A good  half-hard  board  timber  but  of  bad  colour;  suitable  however  for  y 
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Chintomane  (6),  Maba  natalensis.  A fairly  compact,  nearly  white  timber,  with  smooth  unfissured  bark.  Seldom  a large  tree. 

Chailo  (6),  Ficus  utihs.  Timber  reddish,  reasonably  compact,  somewhat  greasy,  quite  tit  for  boards,  &c.  Rings  about  12  nun.  apart  but  with  many  fine  intermediate 
rings.  Rays  and  pores  not  evident;  weight  about  40  lbs.  Specimens  bored  by  small  borer.  This  might  make  useful  softwood  boards. 

Manyanhe  or  Inyanhe  (6).  Log  15  c.m.  diameter  with  10  c.m.  black  heart-wood  and  yellowish  white  sapwood,  all  somewhat  spongy,  but  heart- wood  greasy  and  looks 
lasting.  Too  soft  for  boards,  and  somewhat  bored.  A large  tree;  bark  thin,  unfissured,  greenish. 

Fecamati  (6).  Log  24  c.m.  diameter.  A softwood  of  grey  colour,  good  surface,  and  regular  equality.  Rings  5 m.m.  apart,  without  intermediate  rings;  timber  somewhat 
porous;  bark  thin,  unfissured.  A good  board,  better  than  Trichilia,  lighter,  of  lighter  colour,  and  mote  consistent  equality. 

Tsaru  (6),  Gymnosporia.  Log  15  c.m.  diameter  from  small  tree.  Colour  grey;  surface  equal;  weight  50  lbs. ; rings  12  m.m.  apart;  pores  few.  Bark  smooth,  uncracked. 

Mooia  (6),  Toddaha  lanceolata.  Yellowish-white  timber  of  rather  poor  surface;  weight  about  55  lbs. ; rings  3 m.m.  apart ; pores  and  rays  not  visible.  Tough  and  strong; 
fit  for  boards,  beams,  handles,  &c.  Bark  grey,  rough,  but  not  fissured. 

Gauda-sakena  (6),  Rhus  sp.  Log  10  c.m.  diameter  from  small  tree.  Pretty,  dense  hardwood;  weight  55  lbs. ; rings  2 m.m.  apart,  no  intermediate  markings;  rays  close 
and  distinct;  bark  thin,  unfissured  and  flaky.  Would  be  useful  if  large  enough. 

Marriba  (6).  A valuable  hardwood  from  a large  tree.  Heart-wood  which  is  three-fourths  of  diameter,  dark-brown  or  nearly  black,  equal  to  walnut,  but  heavier  and  more 
equal,  very  hard,  greasy,  and  used  for  axe  handles;  sapwood  yellowish,  softer.  Rings  2 5 m.m.  apart;  no  pores  visible.  Bark  greenish-grey,  not  fissured;  gets  whiter 
on  old  tree,  and  tree  gets  to  60  c.m.  diameter.  This  is  not  any  of  the  trees  having  somewhat  similar  names  in  other  districts. 

Nymara  (6),  perhaps  Celtis  Kraussiana.  Light  spongy  timber,  40  lbs.  weight,  greyish  yellow, with  small  dark  heart-wood.  Rings  1 2 m.m.  apart, with  about  6 intermediates. 
Rays  and  pores  not  evident.  Bark  dark-brown,  flaky,  not  furrowed. 

Chicai  (6),  Acacia  arabica.  A heavy  hardwood,  grows  along  the  river-banks,  nearly  black,  streaked  with  grey,  or  pinkish;  rings  close;  weight  55  to  60  lbs.  Specimen  log 
was  60  c.m.  diameter.  A strange  timber,  whose  colour  is  against  it  for  most  purposes. 

Selecting  from  the  above  M’Chopes  timbers  their  order  of  merit  appears  to  be— 

Hardwoods— Mnebe,  Chivari,  Marriba,  in-Saca-saca,  Moanjwa,  Cherole. 

Lighter  hardwoods— Nungwane  and  Moatenjetu. 

Light  woods — Dane  and  Sina. 

Very  light — Oheso  and  Kuhla  (Cusso). 

And  Tchonge  for  walking  sticks. 

Specimens  from  Quelimane — 

The  following  specimen  logs  were  found  in  the  Custom’s  Office,  Quelimane,  as  representing  some  of  the  best  timbers  of  that  district,  and  arc  arranged  in  order  from 
lightest  to  darkest  colour. 

Mahonhe  or  Mugonha  (10),  Adina  microcephala.  A dark-grey  timber  of  even  grain,  and  solid  texture.  Pores  few  and  short;  rays  absent;  rings  absent;  without  a 
flaw,  working  to  a fine  surface  and  taking  varnish  well.  Weight  about  50  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  A timber  of  qualities  apparently  similar  to  yellow-wood  (Podocarpus), 
but  of  more  red  colour,  and  closer  grained.  Found  valuable  in  the  Lebombos  for  wagon-work,  &c.,  and  obtainable  in  quantity  of  commercial  size. 

Mutumbe  (10,  11),  Trichilia  emetica.  A pinkish-grey,  even,  characteristic  timber,  of  light  weight  (40  lbs.)  rather  open  texture,  working  to  a fine  surface,  except  for  the 
pores.  These  are  unusually  large  and  long  (almost  as  in  teak)  and  contain  a woolly  pith.  A useful  light  timber,  obtainable  throughout  the  Province,  especially 
southward,  in  quantity  and  of  large  size,  and  might  replace  deals  throughout  South  Africa,  being  of  similar  substance  and  weight,  more  dense,  probably  less  heavy, 
more  even,  and  without  any  apparent  rings. 
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Gegdmbe  (to).  A veneer,  4 m.m.  thick,  of  a clear  yellowish-grey  timber,  of  fine  surface,  cut  rather  across  the  grain,  but  surfaced  beautifully,  and  gives  a nice  figured 
appearance  when  varnished.  When  unvarnished  the  timber  sparkles  as  if  permeated  with  resin.  A very  pretty  and  useful  timber  of  light  colour  and  light  weight, 
but  firm  solid  texture  and  probably  very  durable.  Rings  12-25  m.m.  apart,  irregular  ; pores  few,  short ; rays  inconspicuous.  Weight  about  50  lbs. 

Imbilo(to).  Pterocarpus  erinaceus.  A reddish-grey  rather  light  porous  timber,  producing  a beautiful  specimen.  Pores  large,  long,  and  fairly  numerous,  the  inter- 
mediate tissue  taking  a fine  surface  and  taking  varnish  well.  Rings  and  rays  indistinct ; any  broken  surface  iridescent  from  resin.  This  is  the  most  highly  valued 
timber  in  the  Magenja  forest,  being  very  durable,  ant-proof,  strong,  easily  worked,  not  too  heavy  for  transport,  not  liable  to  warp  or  crack,  suitable  for  every  local 
purpose,  and  not  even  requiring  paint  to  make  it  durable  in  house-work.  It  is  there  what  Teak  is  elsewhere,  and  as  there  is  quantity  of  it  obtainable,  I look  upon 
this  as  the  master-key  in  the  development  of  the  country.  Weight  about  50-55  lbs. 

Tumbe  or  Tube  (10),  Irvingia  mossambicensis.  A dark-grey  timber  of  very  even,  close-grained  nature,  and  probably  of  value.  Weight  about  50  lbs.;  pores  numerous, 
short,  resinous,  giving  the  timber  a silvery  iridescence  when  unpolished.  Rays  narrow,  dark.  Has  the  appearance  of  strength  and  durability.  May  be  useful  for 
furniture  and  wagon-building  and  many  less  valuable  purposes.  Found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra  ; the  trees  being  usually 
tall,  straight,  and  of  considerable  diameter. 

Mugague,  Mucossa  or  Musacosse  (10),  Afzelia  quanzensis.  A bad  specimen,  decayed  in  the  centre.  Weight  about  45  lbs.  A dark -grey  porous  timber,  rather 
brittle  under  the  plane  ; figured  where  the  grain  is  crossed.  Pores  somewhat  resiniferous. 

Mgunde  or  Magundo  (10),  Milicia  africana.  A most  curious  limber,  the  heartwood  dark-brown,  the  outer  wood  of  mottled  colour,  streaks  of  dark-brown  solid  timber 
alternating  with  sometimes  less,  sometimes  much  more  abundant,  light-grey  pithy  tissue.  Weight  about  50  lbs.  ; surface  good,  and  takes  varnish  well.  Woody 
tissue  appears  to  be  regularly  either  papillate  or  pitted  ; pithy  tissue  containing  large  resin-vessels,  and  the  whole  timber  is  full  of  resin.  Rings  and  rays  absent. 
Logs  10  metres  long  and  6 metres  circumference,  and  others  squared  to  45  c.m.  have  been  lying  at  Arenga  for  some  years  without  protection,  and  are  quite  sound, 
showing  no  cracks  or  flaws  ; it  is  durable  and  ant-proof,  and  fairly  easily  worked.  It  grows  to  enormous  size,  and  is  so  regularly  sound  at  these  large  sizes  that  all 
the  larger  dug-out  boats  are  of  it,  the  excavation  being  mostly  by  fire,  and  is  carried  on  for  months  or  years  after  the  boat  has  been  launched.  On  several  occasions 
20  or  more  of  my  native  carriers  crossed  a river  at  once  in  one  of  these  boats,  and  they  do  practically  all  the  river  freight  where  civilization  has  not  arrived,  and 
much  of  it  where  civilization  has  been  for  hundreds  of  years,  as  at  Quelimane.  Evidently  from  the  use  of  this  tree  all  large  dug-out  boats  are  now  known  generically 
as  Maguiuloy  whether  made  of  it  or  not,  the  smaller  boats  being  known  as  mandca. 

Manguiera  (10),  Mangifera  indica.  A bad  specimen  of  what  looks  like  a good  timber.  Colour  approaching  red,  or  dark-brown  ; texture  close,  rays  and  rings  absent; 
surface  and  varnished  surface  good  ; weight  about  42  lbs. ; a presentable  timber  if  obtainable  sound.  The  tree,  whether  or  not  originally  indigenous,  is  now  widely 
scattered,  and  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  Magenja  forests.  It  is  of  course  protected  by  the  natives  for  its  fruits  ; but  is  frequently  used  for  large  dug-out  boats. 
W.  Gamble  (“  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers,”  21 1)  says: — “Wood  grey,  in  old  trees  sometimes  dark-brown  with  black  streaks,  and  hard  ; in  younger  trees  coarse- 
grained, soft.  Pores  scanty,  moderate-sized  and  large,  distinctly  marked  on  a longitudinal  section,  often  sub-divided,  and  sometimes  joined  by  short  concentric 
bands.  Medullary  rays  fine,  wavy,  closely  packed,  interrupted  by  or  bound  round  the  pores.  . . . The  wood  is  used  for  planking,  doors  and  window-frames, 

in  Calcutta  for  packing-cases,  and  in  Behar  for  opium  and  indigo-boxes  ; canoes  and  masula  boats  are  made  of  it.  In  Debra  Dun  and  some  other  tea  districts  it 
is  in  large  demand  and  universal  employ  for  tea-boxes.  . . . The  bark  gives  a gum  used  in  medicine  ; the  seed  contains  gallic  acid,  and  is  also  so  used.  The 

dried  kernels  of  the  seeds  are  eaten  in  curries  or  pickled,  or  ground  up,  or  in  other  preparations.  The  fruit  is  made  into  preserves  and  chutnies.” 

Me^equesse  (10),  Bnuhinia  reticulata.  A beautiful  red  timber  not  unlike  Mahogany,  but  marked  almost  like  Magundo,  with  timber  abundant  and  pithy  tissue  scarce. 
The  arrangement  of  the  pores  is  curious  and  they  are  closed  with  pith  except  the  centre.  The  most  marketable  timber  we  have  for  export  to  Europe  as  a furniture 
timber ; weight  about  45  lbs.,  and  apparently  strong  for  that.  Makes  beautiful  picture  frames. 

Muconite  (10),  Excaecaria  africana.  A dark-brown  timber,  streaked  darker.  Weight  about  50  lbs.  Texture  fine,  very  equal,  dense,  close-grained,  apparently  strong, 
takes  a fine  surface  and  a beautiful  varnished  surface.  Rings  about  3 m.m.  apart,  dark  ; rays  absent ; pores  minute,  few.  The  timber  has  a very  strong  smell, 
which  it  never  loses,  in  M’Chopes  and  Lourenzo  Marques  it  is  spoken  of  as  Sanda/wood,  and  it  would  probably  find  a good  market  in  Europe.  It  is  a first-class 
timber  for  wagon-work,  furniture,  &c.,  widely  distributed  though  somewhat  local  and  more  or  less  gregarious  in  each  locality ; it  seldom  exceeds  30  c.m.  in  diameter, 
but  is  well  worth  further  investigation. 


The  Timbers.  j 
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Pangira  (xo).  Most  probably  Lonchocarpus  mossambicensis  though  the  name  is  not  quite  confined  to  that  tree  A most  beautifullv  fieured  timhPP  1 r \ . 

markings  on  a very  dark  brown  ground;  weigh,  45  «o  5o  ,bs,  rings  very  numerous  and  close,  dark,  ,he  «b  St* 

as  a first-class  furndure  trnrber  for  export,  but  probably  also  useful  for  local  purposes.  Abundant  in  Magenja  da  Costa,  usually  about  30  cm  diameter. 

Pae-ferro  (2),  Swartzia  madagascariensis.  The  heaviest,  darkest,  most  dense,  and  probably  most  valuable  timber  in  the  collection.  Also  I should  think  the  most  difficult 
• e'ght  °ve^  60  lbs- 5 r,n8s  and  ray$  absent;  pores  mmute;  surface  first-rate,  with  or  without  varnish.  For  piano  manufacture  excellent  ■ for  all  high  class 
whTtel'ts  g°  ; °r  a"y  heavy  hardW00d  KOtk  SUitable'  “d  * ,imb“  th“l  h-  * value  anywhere,  (except  in  ^present  site,.  Dumbt.  and  ,mt  darned  b" 

..  ..  , J*  thG  col,e(;tion  °f  timbers  at  Lourenzo  Marques  some  species  are  evidently  duplicated  from  different  localities,  and  under  different  names,  but  as  the  locality  affects 

the  timber  to  some  extent  I have  put  together  those  from  each  locality,  so  far  as  locality  is  known,  and  some  species  consequently  occur  more  than  once.  * 

Specimens  from  Lourenzo  Marques — 

Goane  (4),  Albizzia  fastigiata.  Timber  yellowish-grey,  dense  in  the  centre,  open  in  the  grain  in  the  sapwood,  which  is  rather  lighter  in  colour.  Pores  large  and  long 
fibres  long,  continuous;  surface  fair,  when  varnished  it  is  very  pretty.  Growth  rapid;  weight  about  45  lbs.  As  good  as  Natal  samples,  and  the  trees  are  muTh  more 
sound,  and  fit  for  yielding  naves  in  quantity.  Bark  6 m.m.  thick,  hardly  cracked,  rather  wrinkled  and  warted,  grey.  Tree  abundant. 

Magalemba  (4),  probably  Oxyanthus  latifolius.  A close-grained  dense  yellowish  timber,  without  pores  or  rays,  and  with  no  difference  between  heart-wood  and  sapwood 
polishes  to  a beautiful  clean  surface  and  takes  varnish  well.  Fit  for  engraver's  work,  or  if  it  grows  large  enough  for  hardwood  purposes.  Bark  thin,  solid,  red  inside, 
grey  externally,  slightly  cracked  and  more  or  less  decorticated.  Specimen  10  c.m.  diameter. 

Jombuge,  or  Engambuze  (4).  Possibly  Avicennia  officinalis,  but  I think  not.  A dense  close-grained  hardwood,  showing  few  pores  and  no  rays  nor  cracks  Ileart- 
wood  s c.ni.on  a 10  c.m.  log  is  almost  black  ; sapwood  suddenly  light  yellow.  The  two  colours  contrast  well  and  may  be  of  use  in  furniture  work  or  walking  sticks 

&c^  The  heartwood  is  too  small  to  be  of  much  use  alone  (unless  it  grows  to  greater  size)  but  is  of  good  quality.  Bark  thin,  stringy,  decorticating,  entire  and  of 
colour. 

Pama  or  Bembe  (4),  Garcima  Livingstomana.  A light-yellowish  timber  of  rapid  growth,  the  rings  being  8-12  m.m.  apart;  grain  straight,  somewhat  figured  ; knots  too 
many  ; pores  rather  few,  large ; rays  prominent.  Takes  a good  surface  and  takes  varnish  well.  As  a wood  for  boxes  and  light  work  is  quite  fit,  though  seldom  of 
arge  size.  Weight  about  45  lbs.  Bark  grey,  6 m.m.  thick,  wrinkled  but  hardly  fissured,  red  when  cut,  and  having  horizontal  scars  where  the  numerous  branches 
have  been. 

Morentima  (4),  Bersama(?)  mossambicensis.  A yellowish-grey  timber  of  about  45  lbs.  weight ; rings  2*5  m.m.  apart,  pores  numerous,  long,  spongy,  giving  the  timber  an 
open  grain  fit  for  light  box  manufacture,  &c. 

Gala-n-gala  (4),  probably  Psychotria  capensis.  A dense  close-grained  yellowish-brown  timber,  taking  a beautiful  surface  and  taking  varnish  well.  Rings  about  4mm 
apart;  pores  few,  minute;  rays  evident,  close,  fine ; bark  dark-brown,  not  much  fissured. 

Poane  (4).  A dense  timber  of  comparatively  light  weight  (about  50  lbs.),  very  close  grained,  beautiful  surface,  and  takes  varnish  well.  Bark  very  thin,  grey,  somewhat 
stringy.  0 ' 
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Nuelambeba  (4),  Clerodendron  glabrum.  A close  grained  nearly  white  hardwood,  somewhat  cracked.  Pores  numerous,  fine ; rays  evident,  not  numerous;  hark  thin, 
corky,  deeply  fissured  into  narrow  ridges.  Weight  about  50  lbs.  Fit  for  furniture  and  similar  work  when  large  enough. 

Mecruce  (no  locality),  probably  Mocurusse  (1 1),  Umbitzan  (4),  Weihea  subpeltata.  A small  branch  of  a close-grained  yellowish  hardwood  of  slow  growth  and  having  a 
small  dark  walnut  heartwood;  bark  fissured,  rough.  A pretty  wood  but  the  specimen  is  too  small  for  technical  work.  Umbitzan  however  grows  to  a metre  diameter 
in  the  Lcbombos,  and  15  c.m.  poles  lying  at  Mr.  Stem’s  consisted  almost  entirely  of  black  heartwood.  It  has  the  reputation  there  of  being  exceedingly  hard  and 
durable.  This  is  one  of  the  2 or  3 timbers  which  were  burned  into  shape  and  used  as  hoes  before  iron  hoes  were  introduced. 

Pesso  Impesha  (4),  Albizzia  mossambicensis.  A yellowish-grey,  half-hard  timber,  of  equal  texture,  or  softer  towards  the  bark,  and  taking  a fair  surface,  showing  well 
under  varnish,  though  too  open  and  porous  for  most  purposes.  Pores  few  but  large;  rays  not  numerous,  fine;  weight  about  40  lbs.  Not  durable;  subject  to  insect 
attack ; brittle  and  not  strong  ; fit  only  for  temporary  boxes,  or  such  work.  Bark  thick,  woody,  roughly  cracked  outside  but  hardly  fissured  ; the  ash  of  the  bark  is 
used  regularly  by  the  natives  in  snuff. 

Fungusha  (4),  Kigclia  pinnata.  A white  or  yellowish  softwood,  equal  in  texture,  taking  a fair  surface,  and  showing  well  under  varnish.  A timber  of  unusual  strength 
and  toughness,  35-40  lbs.  weight,  and  often  of  considerable  size,  hence  useful  for  many  purposes,  such  as  yokes,  oars,  wagon-wood,  &c.,  as  also  for  planking,  boxes, 
&c.  In  Magenja  da  Costa  it  is  selected  for  spoons  and  other  domestic  utensils.  Bark  thick,  smooth,  light  grey. 

Catchusoba  (4).  Log  7 c.m.  diameter.  A very  beautifully-grained  yellowish  timber  of  dense  equal  texture  of  fine  surface,  which  would  be  most  useful  in  furniture 
manufacture  if  of  sufficient  size.  Pores  few,  small ; growth  slow. 

Umcucho  (ICuhlu)  (4),  Trichilia  emetica.  A grey  or  pinkish-grey  timber  of  open  grain  and  light  weight  (40-45  lbs.),  largely  used  in  the  Transkei  for  furniture,  planking, 
planks  one  metre  width  being  there  obtainable  of  good  length,  and  if  seasoned  in  water  found  to  work  up  into  first-rate  beautiful  furniture,  not  subject  to  warp, 
crack,  or  suffer  from  insects.  If  not  water-seasoned  it  usually  is  destroyed  by  borers  in  2-3  years. 

Qua-qua  or  Cua-cuo  (4),  Strychnos  Gerrardii.  A fairly  dense  timber  of  rapid  growth  up  to  its  size,  but  containing  a very  large  number  of  exceedingly  large  pores,  the 
largest  pores  among  local  timbers  of  equal  density.  Colour  nearly  white  ; weight  about  45  lbs.;  takes  a good  surface  which  shows  well  under  varnish.  Seldom  of 
size  for  timber,  and  rather  subject  to  have  defective  holes  and  gnarls;  fit  however  for  boxes,  &c.  Bark  grey,  with  white  blotches. 

Macimbirre.  Presumably  this  name  has  been  obtained  from  a Mozambique  native,  in  which  case  it  would  be  Pterocarpus  erinaceus,  which  also  grows  at  Matolla  and 
elsewhere  in  Lourenzo  Marques.  A pinkish  or  light-red  timber,  changing  gradually  to  a lighter  sapwood.  Surface  good,  and  very  pretty  under  varnish,  quite  fit  for 
furniture,  &c.  Weight  40-45  lbs.  Bark  thick,  deeply  fissured  and  cracked,  grey  outside,  red  when  cut. 

Fochuana.  (No  locality.)  Log  15  c.m.  diameter,  with  pithy  core.  A fairly  soft  nearly  white  wood,  taking  passable  surface,  and  fit  for  planking,  house-timber,  boxes, 
&c.  Weight  35-40  lbs.  Bark  warted,  wrinkled  and  lined,  but  not  cracked,  stringy  inside. 

Nhoebe  (Mnebe)  (4),  Andradia  arborea.  Small  sample  ; a pinkish,  dense,  close-grained  hardwood,  of  slow  growth,  without  pores,  and  with  numerous  very  fine  rays. 
Good  for  furniture  and  all  similar  hardwood  work.  Bark  thin,  more  or  less  fissured  and  cracked.  Weight  about  55-60  lbs. 

Chese  (4),  ( ommiphora.  A yellowish  rather  soft  timber  of  rapid  growth  ; rings  about  8 m.m.  apart.  It  takes  a good  surface,  and  is  fit  for  planking,  boxes,  &c.  Weight 

about  35  lbs.  Bark  thick,  woody,  irregularly  cracked  and  furrowed. 

Hloho  (4),  Euphorbia  grandidens.  Timber  very  light,  unfit  for  technical  purposes.  Bark  thin,  yielding  latex. 

Chimubocantha  (4),  Chimumbuncanhe  (4),  Chibumbocanhe  (5)  (Shumbu-n-Kanye),  Commiphora  caryaefolia.  A very  light  and  pinkish-white  softwood  of  rapid 
growth  ; lings  about  8 m.m.  wide,  surface  fair,  showing  well  under  varnish  ; rather  open  and  porous  ; pores  small,  numerous  ; weight  40-45  lbs. ; fit  for  planking, 

boxes,  & c.  Bark  reddish-brown,  smooth,  nearly  white,  with  a somewhat  papery  surface,  and  woody  or  fibrous  red  interior. 

Chissenge  (4),  Commiphora  sp.  Weight  about  30  lbs.  Timber  white,  cuts  to  a good  firm  surface.  Quite  fit  for  boxes,  &c.  Bark  thin,  greenish,  decorticating  in 
transparent  papery  flakes. 
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beinl  conn  jtd  a,  T , h 1 ! ' 8 '‘mber  W'th  * curious1)’  honey-combed  appearance  in  the  cross  horizontal  section,  the  numerous  white  rays 

anTL  ttle  t h i „!  ■ t’d  lT  ' b“ds'  '*"*'«  the  tae"P““  fu"  of  solid'  **  "orn-like  tissue.  The  surface  is  not  good,  the  grain  being  short 
nd  brittle  but  it  is  prettily  marked  by  the  pores  and  rays,  and  under  polish  the  graining  shows  very  prettily.  Bark  rough,  hard,  woody  or  firmly  corky,  light  grey, 
very  irregular  in  its  surface,  but  not  fissured  or  deeply  cracked.  7 7 8 b 7 

Mocolo.  (No  locality.)  A soft  porous  white  wood  with  a thick  nearly  white  bark,  wrinkled  outside.  Log  io  c.m.  diameter. 

Chibonduana  (Chivondwana)  (4),  Combretum  Kraussii.  A pinkish-white  timber  of  equal  density  throughout,  weighing  about  45  lbs.,  and  taking  a passable  surface 

trt  nk'u  °reS  nUI?er°US’  meimm  S'ze  ; rays  very  numerous  and  fine  j rings  about  8 m.m.  apart.  Fit  for  planking  and  similar  work,  and  grows  to  a large 
size.  Bark  dark,  very  rough,  but  not  fissured  deeply.  6 

Chichanfana  (Shin-sham-faan)  (4),  Ficus  delagoensis.  A pinkish-white  timber,  taking  a fair  surface.  Pores  large  but  not  numerous,  rays  plentiful,  fine  ; weight  about  <5 
lbs.  Fit  for  planking, -boards,  boxes,  &c.  Bark  thick,  warty  and  rough,  but  uncracked  ; dark-grey  on  the  surface,  pinkish  inside,  and  exudes  latex  freely. 

Nulla  (4),  Trachylobium  mossambicensis.  Specimen  ,8  c.m.  diameter.  A nearly  yellow  or  greyish-white  timber,  rather  darker  towards  the  centre,  and  shot  with  dark 
streaks,  dense  and  close-grained  ; figured  with  minute  cross-grains  ; weight  45-5°  lbs.  ; pores  rather  few,  medium  size  ; rays  numerous.  Surface  fair,  that  of  the 
heartwood  good.  Grows  to  be  a large  tree.  Fit  for  planking,  housebuilding,  furniture,  and  other  half-hardwood  purposes.  Bark  very  thin,  grey,  roughly  surfaced 
but  without  fissures.  0 1 ’ 


Cua  (Mkuao)  (4),  Ficus  capensis.  A light  white  softwood,  somewhat  warped,  taking  fair  surface  ; pores  fairly  numerous,  medium  size,  rays  distinct,  not  close  A tree 
of  rapid  growth  ; timber  fit  for  boxes  and  other  temporary  planking.  Bark  fairly  thin,  light  grey,  smooth  or  more  or  less  warted. 

Chafuta  (4-5),  Afzelia  quanzensis.  Log  20  c.m.  diameter.  A white,  half-hard,  or  almost  soft  timber,  inclined  to  be  brown  in  the  centre,  and  known  to  be  regularly 
pinkish-browrn  in  old  logs.  Surface  fair,  pores  numerous,  large  ; weight  about  45  lbs.  About  as  hard  as  Yellow-wood,  and  lit  for  similar  work,  quartering,  planking 
boxes,  &c.  Bark  8 m.m.  thick,  roughly  winkled,  grey. 


Specimens  from  Marracuene  and  Namahache — 

Ngomazembe  (4).  A close-grained  hard  yellowish  timber  of  about  60  lbs.  weight.  Rings  close,  1 m.m.  apart,  fine  ; rays  not  visible.  Fit  for  fencing  poles,  and  looks 
durable.  Bark  thin,  grey,  slightly  wrinkled,  more  or  less  decorticated. 

Mtoma  (4),  Cyclostemon  argutus.  Log  12  c.m.  diameter.  Timber  grey,  rather  soft,  about  45  lbs.  weight,  and  showing  no  special  qualifications.  Probably  better  with 
age.  Evidently  not  a Diospyros,  which  has  the  same  name. 

Mkanke  (4).  A dark-brown  hard  heavy  timber  of  slow  growth,  the  rings  being  1-2  m.m.  apart.  Pores  large,  rather  numerous,  resinous,  timber  solid,  showing  no  defect, 
and  apparently  fit  for  all  hardwood  work.  Bark  thick,  rough,  dark-brown,  red  inside  when  cut  Specimen  20  c.m.  diameter. 

Mshlume  (4  or  10),  Adina  microcephala.  A dark-grey  half-hardwood,  weighing  about  50  lbs.  Rings  2 m.m.  apart,  pores  numerous,  large  ; rays  very  numerous  and  fine  ; 
fit  for  planking,  &c.  Similar  to  yellow-wood  and  highly  valued  for  wagon  work  and  domestic  purposes. 

Mpad  Ngoze  (4).  Log  12  c.m.  diameter,  somewhat  cracked.  A light  timber,  nearly  white  in  colour,  of  rather  open  texture.  Rings  about  5 m.m. apart;  pores  numerous 
large  ; rays  not  evident.  Fit  for  planking,  boxes,  &c.  Weight  40-45  lbs. 

Mbindane  (4),  probably  a Combretum.  A light  timber  of  grey  colour.  Rings  about  4 m.m.  apart,  with  smaller  intermediates.  Bark  thick,  whitish,  warted  and  rough  ■ 
not  cracked ; fit  for  boards. 

Caja  (4),  Anacardium  occidentale.  A hardy  and  heavy  yellowish  timber  of  apparent  strength.  Bark  thin,  grey,  cracked  into  small  squares.  Weight  about  50  lbs.  Fit 
for  posts,  &c. 

Cuacua-mucho  (4).  Grows  also  in  Gaza.  Probably  Eugenia  guineensis.  A white  fairly  dense  timber  of  about  50  lbs.  weight.  Pores  numerous,  regular  and  very  large  ; 
rays  inconspicuous.  Fit  for  furniture  and  other  hardwood  or  half-hardwood  purposes.  Bark  thin,  smooth,  shining,  dark  grey. 
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Pacha  (4),  (Brachylaena  discolor?).  A fairly  dense,  yellowish,  resinous  timber,  with  a corky  bark  more  or  less  fissured  and  cracked. 

Chissengue  (4),  Commiphora  sp.  A white,  soft,  exceedingly  light  timber  with  smooth  decorticating  bark,  more  or  less  winkled  horizontally,  greenish  below,  the  papery 
pieces  coming  off  white.  Too  soft  for  technical  work  except  floats  or  brake-blocks. 

Chincaha  (4)-  A pinkish-grey  hardwood,  weighing  about  45  lbs.  Bark  thick,  rough,  very  irregularly  cracked.  Used  for  posts,  &c. 

Ziba  (5,  6),  Aridradia  arborea.  A brownish-walnut  coloured  hardwood  having  a distinct  and  rather  wide  nearly  white  sapwood.  Timber  dense  and  hard  with  a fibrous 
but  fine  surface,  figured  on  the  hcartwood,  and  showing  well  under  varnish.  Weight  about  55  lbs.  A very  pretty  timber,  well  suited  for  furniture  and  other  high- 
class  work,  or  for  general  hardwood  purposes.  Rings  about  4 m.m.  apart.  Bark  woody,  solid,  light  grey  with  white  blotches,  uncracked,  but  more  or  less  wrinkled, 
thin,  somewhat  resinous  in  the  inner  layer. 

Guamate  (4).  A nearly  white  limber,  having  numerous  very  fine  pores,  and  numerous  rays,  and  taking  a good  surface;  weight  about  40  lbs.  Well  fit  for  planking,  &c., 
and  other  half-hardwood  work.  Bark  grey,  blotched  white,  smooth.  Grows  to  be  a large  tree  60-80  c.m.  diameter. 

Tana  (4),  (Dichrostachys  major?).  A dense  close-grained  resinous  hardwood,  nearly  white  in  colour  but  usually  too  small  at  Lourenzo  Marques  for  technical  purposes. 
Another  specimen  under  the  same  name  from  Manhica  is  represented  by  two  logs  18  c.m.  diameter,  and  has  pinkish-white  hardwood  working  to  a fine  and  beautiful 
surface,  and  taking  varnish  well.  Rings  about  2 m.m.  apart  ; pores  numerous,  small,  equally  scattered  ; rays  very  fine;  weight  about  50 lbs.  A good  hardwood  or 
half-hardwood,  fit  for  planking,  &c.,  or  even  for  better  work.  Bark  thin,  grey  ; regularly  and  very  finely  cracked  and  fissured,  and  also  having  horizontal  grooves  at 
8-12  m.m.  distances. 

Mucho  (4),  Eugenia  cordata.  A pinkish-grey  timber  weighing  about  35  lbs.  having  numerous  medium-sized  pores  and  fit  for  boarding  and  similar  work.  A 30  c.m.  log 
shows  a beautifully  grained  reddish-grey  timber  of  fine  surface  and  well  fit  for  furniture  work,  but  the  outer  1 cm.  of  sapwood  is  destroyed  by  borers.  Bark  warted 
or  cracked,  or  more  or  less  fissured,  light-grey  in  colour,  thick,  red  inside. 

Mumangate  (4)  and  Munangate  (5).  A grey  timber,  darker  toward  the  centre;  pores  numerous  and  fine  ; rays  very  numerous  and  fine;  weight  45-50  lbs.  Surface 
good  and  dean  ; rings  8 m.m.  apart.  Bark  thin,  fissured  into  irregular  flakes  of  1-2  c.m.  The  only  similar  name  I know  is  the  Eschuab  name  Mutagate  for 
Brachystegia  tamcrindoides. 

Mgogobe  (4),  (Castanho  2).  Log  25  c.m. diameter.  A dark-brown  hardwood  of  high  quality  and  first-rate  colour.  Surface  good;  pores  numerous;  weight  about  50  lbs.; 
rings  3 m.m.  apart.  Specimen  cracked,  and  cleared  of  sapwood,  but  it  is  a good  timber,  distinct  from  anything  else  in  the  collection  and  certainly  not  Calodendron 
Capense. 

Chimcuanaon  (4),  probably  Schotia  brachypctala.  A pinkish  timber  of  fair  density,  having  numerous  small  pores  and  few  rays.  Apparently  of  slow  growth.  Bark  thin, 
rough,  but  not  cracked  or  fissured,  grey  outside,  red  inside. 

Manzibana  (4).  A hard  white  timber  with  thin  grey  bark,  blotched  white.  Fit  for  hardwood  work. 

Chole  (4),  Mimusops  caffra.  A dense  close-grained  hardwood  timber  of  red  colour.  Pores  few,  rather  small ; rays  numerous,  fine.  No  sapwood,  and  the  timber  is  first- 
rate  for  strength  and  durability,  but  seldom  in  long  straight  lengths.  Bark  grey,  6 m.m.  diameter,  thick,  more  or  less  fissured  and  cracked;  deeply  fissured  in  old 
timber.  Pound  excellent  for  knees,  &c.,  for  boat-building.  Common  along  the  coast. 

Specimens  from  Manhica. 

Bandja  (5),  probably  Cordyla  africana.  A solid  dense  hardwood,  of  about  60  lbs.  weight.  Colour  yellowish,  shot  with  darker  figured  markings.  Pores  few,  long,  not 
conspicuous;  rings  about  12  m.m.  apart,  not  prominent.  A beautiful  timber  for  furniture  work;  also  suitable  for  wagon  work  and  general  hardwood  use.  A 
hmber  oflngh  quality  if  obtainable  in  size  and  quantity.  Log  25  c.m.  diameter.  Another  small  log  marked  “ Bandja,  Lourenzo  Marques,”  and  also  bearing  a 
label  Sanchu,  ’ docs  not  appear  to  be  the  same  timber.  It  is  more  yellow,  closer-grained,  and  has  a grey,  somewhat  wrinkled,  bark. 

Cacho  (5),  Conopharyngia  vcntricosa.  A close-grained  figured  yellowish-grey  timber,  taking  a fair  surface,  pretty  under  varnish.  Pores  few  ; rays  fine  ; weight  about  40 
s.  ark  thick,  light-grey,  soft,  corky,  deeply  fissured  with  age  into  irregular  ridges,  2-3  c.m.  wide.  A fairly  firm  pretty  timber,  fit  for  planking,  boxes,  &c.,  where 
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Ziba  (5),  Andradia  arborea.  A close-grained  heavy  hardwood,  with  a pretty  reddish-brown  heartwood,  and  a considerable  yellowish  sapwood.  Takes  a line  surface,  takes 
vam's  we  > an  1S  a 8ood  furniture  timber.  Weight  about  55  to  60  lbs.  Bark  thin,  grey,  smooth  except  for  numerous  small  horizontal  wrinkles. 


Songue  (5),  Podocarpus  elongata  (or  possibly  Antidesma  venosum).  A light  timber  of  comparatively  close  grain,  good  surface,  and  nicely  figured  ; yellowish-grev  in 
colour  with  darker  markings.  Pores  numerous,  small ; rays  numerous,  evident ; rings  about  8 m.m.  apart.  Fit  for  boxes  and  light  work. 

Msamba  (5).  (This  is  the  Echuab  name  for  Sorindeia  trimera,  which  docs  not  occur,  so  far  as  I know,  so  far  south  as  this).  A grey  timber  weighing  about  55  lbs.,  and 
aving  a reddish  tinge  towards  the  centre.  Rings  about  5 m.m.  apart  ; fibres  parallel,  fine,  close,  making  a dense  valuable  timber  of  good  surface,  and  taking 
varnish  well.  Valuable  for  furniture  and  all  hardwood  purposes.  Bark  grey,  much  cracked  and  furrowed,  red  inside,  and  showing  no  trace  of  resin. 


Munchlo  (5),  Eugenia  cordata.  (Also  marked  Mucusse  ; Ilhe  de  Bengueria,  probably  as  a synonym.)  A grey  timber  with  pinkish  tinge,  equal  in  consistency,  light,  and 
still  fairly  hard,  and  showing  no  defect.  Surface  fair,  takes  varnish  well,  and  is  prettily  marked.  Bark  6 m.m.  thick,  whitish,  the  surface  broken  into  numerous 
small  pieces,  the  inner  portion  more  stringy  and  solid.  A useful  light  timber  (about  40  lbs.),  well  fit  for  planking,  boxes,  house  building,  softwood,  &c.  Found  in 
quantity,  and  often  good  clean  material. 


Calarge  (5),  probably  Carpodiptera  africana.  A yellowish-grey  close-grained  timber  of  equal  texture  and  slow  growth.  Surface  good,  showing  well  under  varnish  ; 
weight  about  50  lbs.  Fit  for  furniture  and  similar  work.  Bark  thin,  smooth,  grey. 

(s)>  Vangueria  infausta.  A beautifully-grained  yellowish-grey  hardwood,  taking  a fine  surface  and  showing  well  under  varnish.  Good  but  small. 

Muamba  (5),  probably  Chrysophyllum  Sp.  (Ngwamba).  A yellowish  close-grained  hardwood,  either  streaked  with  rather  darker  lines  or  having  a darker  centre,  and 
showing  well  under  varnish.  Pores  and  rays  very  fine,  not  prominent.  Weight  50-55  lbs.  Fit  for  yokes,  furniture,  wagon  work,  &c.  Another  specimen  of  similar 
timber  under  the  same  name  is  from  Magude,  and  I was  informed  that  it  makes  a big  tree  at  Matolla,  with  edible  fruit. 

Canha  (5),  Sclerocarya  caffra.  A beautifully-grained  pinkish-grey  timber,  gradually  more  red  towards  the  centre,  taking  a lair  but  rather  open  surface,  and  showing  well 
under  varnish.  Weight  40-45  lbs. ; pores  numerous,  of  medium  size;  rays  plentiful,  fine.  Fit  for  planking,  boxes,  &c.,  and  pretty  enough  for  rough  furniture. 
Bark  thick,  much  cracked  and  scaled  in  old  trees  but  not  deeply  fissured  ; pinkish  inside.  A common  tree,  usually  condemned  because  its  timber  does  not  meet 
present  requirements,  but  would  be  valuable  if  timber  were  scarce. 


Benguelle  (5)  (bears  also  a label  Sena ) — Afzelia  quanzensis.  A pinkish  timber  of  close  dense-grain,  weighing  about  50  lbs.  It  takes  a pretty  surface  and  shows  well 
under  varnish.  Good  for  furniture,  planks,  &c. 

Inhangatsume  (5) — (bears  also  a label  Chaquahana).  A pretty-grey  hardwood  timber  of  close-grain  and  good  surface,  taking  varnish  well.  Weight  45  lbs.  Good  for 
furniture,  &c.  if  large  enough.  Bark  thin,  wrinkled,  dark. 

Inconoba  (5) — (Inconana  4).  A large  tree,  used  for  making  plough  handles,  &c.  A yellowish-grey  fairly-dense  timber,  taking  a good  prettily-figured  surface,  and  show- 
ing well  under  varnish.  Bark  thick,  grey,  fissured,  woody.  Fit  for  planting  and  also  for  most  hardwood  purposes. 

Arvore  de  Camphora  (2),  Tarchonanthus  camphoratus.  A nearly  white  timber  of  medium  hardness  and  strongly  scented  of  camphor.  Bark  thin,  cracked  and  fissured 
into  irregular  squares. 

Cunona  (4) — (also  bears  label  Bambeta) — Terminalia  sericea.  A yellow  dense  hardwood,  taking  a good  surface,  streaked  darker,  and  showing  well  under  varnish. 
Weight  about  50  lbs.  Fit  for  furniture,  planking,  &c.  In  Lourenzo  Marques  this  was  the  only  indigenous  timber  found  in  the  only  wagon-maker’s  workshop,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  used  for  every  purpose.  The  tree  is  common  and  yields  good  boards  up  to  Go  c.m.  width. 

Bamutane  (5) — (also  bears  label  Muntrane).  A good  clear  yellowish-grey  hardwood,  taking  good  surface  and  pretty  under  varnish  ; fit  for  furniture,  &e.  Bark  grey, 
smooth  or  warted. 

Injole  (5),  probably  Mimusops.  A beautiful  pinkish  timber,  deeper  in  colour  towards  the  centre.  Rings  5 m.m.  apart,  timber  medium-hard,  taking  a good  clean  surface. 
Fit  for  furniture  as  well  as  for  most  hardwood  or  half-hardwood  purposes.  Bark  grey,  deeply  and  irregularly  furrowed  and  cracked. 
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Specimens  from  Maputa — 

Chenga  (4),  Acacia  arabica.  Timber  dark,  reddish-brown,  close-grained,  dense,  equal,  with  a small  nearly  white  sapwood.  Pores  fairly  abundant,  rather  large,  continuous, 
more  or  less  resinous  ; rays  numerous.  Takes  a beautiful  surface  and  has  good  colour,  useful  for  many  purposes  when  large  enough.  Bark  grey,  dense,  deeply 
grooved  in  long  more  or  less  parallel  2 c.m.  stringy  ridges.  Frequent  but  seldom  large. 

Camba  (4),  Acacia  Xanthophloea  (Fever  tree).  A nearly  white  soft  timber,  of  open  texture  and  very  light  weight  (perhaps  35  lbs.  or  less).  Growth  rapid  ; pores  large, 
spongy ; rays  numerous,  prominent.  Bark  thin,  greenish-yellow,  without  fissures,  but  with  numerous  horizontal  grooves.  Absolutely  useless  as  timber,  except  it 
can  be  planed  into  fruit  punnets,  or  some  such  purpose.  Very  subject  to  insect  attack. 

Munga  (4),  Acacia  hirtella.  A close-grained  hardwood  of  grey  colour  and  rather  slow  growth,  dark-brown  in  the  centre  with  age ; rings  2 m.m.  apart,  irregular  ; pores 
rather  numerous,  regular,  large ; rays  rather  few,  distinct ; weight  55  lbs.  Used  here  only  for  firewood,  and  generally  too  gnarled  for  other  purposes.  Bark  dark 
roughly  fissured,  in  old  trees  thick  and  very  deeply  fissured. 

Kahane  (4).  A 5 c.m.  cracked  sample  of  a close-grained  pinkish  hardwood.  Too  small  for  technical  purposes  unless  it  grows  larger. 

Shrituana  (4),  Commiphora  Harveyi.  Very  light  (30-35  lbs.).  Timber  fairly  dense,  showing  no  pores.  Fit  for  boxes,  &c.  Bark  nearly  smooth,  grey  or  whitish,  not 
decorticated. 


Icotolo  (4),  probably  Mimusops.  Log  40  c.m.  diameter.  A pinkish-grey  timber,  working  up  to  a nice  figured  surface,  pretty  under  varnish.  Pores  very  numerous  and 
rather  large  ; rays  numerous,  very  fine;  weight  about  45-50  lbs.  Fit  for  planking  and  similar  work,  and  also  for  furniture.  Bark  stringy,  6 m.m.  thick,  fissured 
into  irregular  ridges. 


Cinhana  (Maputa  and  Manhica).  Probably  a Ficus.  Specimens  18  c.m.  diameter.  A white  softwood  quite  fit  for  planking,  boxes,  &c.,  and  taking  a fairly  good 
surface.  Weight  30-35  lbs.  Bark  thin,  grey,  warled  or  slightly  cracked. 


Chiquicha.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  Lonchocarpus  mossambicensis  which  bears  a similar  name  in  M’Chopes.  A grey  timber  of  fairly  close-grain  but  rather  rough 
surface.  Pores  numerous,  rather  large,  rays  very  fine  and  very  numerous.  Weight  50-55  lbs.  Fit  for  general  purposes,  half-hardwood  or  planking.  Bark  roughly 
warted,  or  more  or  less  cracked,  dark  grey. 


Specimens  from  Magude— 


Mussanga-tanga  (5).  A rather  open  grey  hardwood  timber,  taking  a good  surface,  and  weighing  about  50  lbs.  Pores  numerous,  small,  scattered  ; rings  numerous, 
fine  ; timber  yellowish  and  of  good  surface.  One  specimen  star-cracked.  Bark  grey,  unfissured  but  somewhat  streaked. 


Gubassila  (5).  A yellowish-brown  or  reddish  fairly  hard  timber,  taking  a beautiful  rather  grained  surface,  showing  well  under  varnish.  Rings  about  1 m.m.  apart ; pores 
minute,  rays  fine,  numerous  ; bark  nearly  smooth,  grey,  thin.  Fit  for  furniture  work,  planking,  &c.,  if  large  enough. 

Indiziva  (5).  A yellowish  timber  of  close-grain  ; rings  2 m.m.  apart,  with  numerous  smaller  intermediates.  Pores  few,  small ; rays  numerous,  fine,  close;  weight  about 
50  lbs.  Bark  very  thin,  smooth  or  warted.  Specimen  10  c.m.  diameter,  perhaps  a young  piece  of  Inziha,  Andradia  arborea. 

Mucunico  (5).  A yellowish-grey  timber,  taking  a fair  somewhat  soft  surface,  and  rather  streaked  with  darker  markings.  Rings  about  1 m.m.  apart ; pores  few  large  • 

rays  fine  ; bark  thin,  smooth,  grey,  inclined  to  decorticate,  may  be  useful  for  half-hard  planking  and  similar  work,  boxes,  &c. 

Chinirana  (5).  A dark  reddish-brown  hardwood,  with  lighter  sapwood  of  2-3  c.m.  thickness.  Pores  few,  large,  resinous ; rays  numerous,  fine.  Heartwood  very  pretty 

like  dark  rosewood,  and  good  for  furniture,  &c.,  if  of  sufficient  size  without  defect ; sapwood  pinkish  ; grain  rather  coarse.  Weight  about  55  lbs.  Specimen  12 
c.m.  diameter.  Bark  6 m.m.  thick,  cracked  and  furrowed  into  squares,  dark  grey. 


Chipalhasse  (5).  A dense  hardwood,  the  heartwood  quite  black,  the  small  sapwood  yellowish,  and  distinctly  defined.  Rings  about  2 m.m.  apart ; pores  numerous  in 
the  sapwood,  absent  in  the  heartwood.  Surface  first-rate,  and  takes  varnish  well.  Presumably  this  is  one  of  the  ebonies,  and  it  is  fit  for  export  if  of  size  and  sound. 
Specimen  12  c.m.  diameter.  Bark  grey,  flaky,  more  or  less  smooth. 
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1 on  the  10  c.m.  sample.  Sapwood  yellowish-grey,  distinctly  separated. 
,es  varnish  well.  Bark  very  thin,  smooth  or  somewhat  flaky,  light-grey. 


1-2  m. m.  apart;  pores  numerous,  large,  showing  on  the 


Pau-rosa  (2),  probably  Rhamnus  Zeyheri.  Specimen  15  c.m.  diameter.  Heartwood  red,  pretty, 
weight  about  50  lbs.  A beautiful  furniture  timber,  which  would  be  in  demand  abroad  if  it 


large  wide  crusted  fissures. 


pretty,  and  of  good  surface.  Sapwood  small,  distinct,  white;  pores  few,  small; 
ad  if  it  can  be  supplied  in  quantity  and  size.  Bark  grey,  made  very  rough  by 
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and  most  persistent  of  the  mangroves,  and  so  occupies  space  which  might  be  better  employed. 

Morintima  (5),  Blighia  sapida  or  Bersama  mossambicensis.  A yellowish-grey  softwood;  sapwood  rather  lighter;  pores  few,  large,  scattered,  more  numerous  in  the  sapwood. 
1-it  for  planking,  boxes,  and  other  softwood  work.  Weight  about  40  lbs.  Bark  thin,  dark,  uncracked,  but  more  or  less  wrinkled  ; red  inside.  One  specimen  damaged 
by  small  borers.  Makes  a large  tree. 

Bacha  (5),  Brachylaena  discolor.  A yellowish-grey  hardwood  of  close  firm  consistence,  working  to  a good  surface  and  taking  varnish  well.  Pores  numerous,  rather  large. 
Baik  grey,  corky,  deeply  fissured  longitudinally  into  ridges  1-2  c.m.  wide.  A pretty  and  useful  hardwood,  seldom  but  occasionally  a large  tree. 

MutSU  (5),  probably  Eugenia  cordata.  A beautiful  yellowish-grey  hardwood,  prettily-grained  on  the  horizontal  cross  section.  Pores  very  few;  rays  very  numerous  and 
fine.  Surface  first-rate,  and  taking  varnish  well.  Bark  very  thin,  smooth  or  slightly  wrinkled,  nearly  black.  Good  furniture  timber  if  large  enough. 

Jafilo  (5),  probably  Vangueria  infausta.  A yellowish  hardwood  of  very  slow  growth  and  close  dense  texture,  taking  a good  surface  and  showing  well  under  varnish. 
If  large  enough  would  make  a good  furniture  timber.  Bark  thin,  grey,  nearly  smooth,  but  with  horizontal  lines  and  small  warts. 

Mutavan  (5)  and  M tengriene  (5).  Each  a small  sample  of  a close-grained  slow-growing  pinkish-yellow  timber,  taking  a good  surface.  Another  small  specimen  lias 
purplish  timber.  Useless  unless  they  grow  larger. 

Mussalo  (5),  Strychnos  spinosa.  A yellowish  timber,  prettily  dotted, and  taking  a good  surface.  Pores  very  numerous  and  large;  weight  35-40  lbs.;  softish;  fit  for  boxes 
and  other  temporary  work. 

Mombe  (5),  Commiphora  Harveyi.  A soft  grey  timber,  having  numerous  large  pores.  Weight  about  35  lbs.  Too  soft  for  most  purposes  except  temporary  boxes,  &c. 

Mussica  (5).  A grey  timber  of  medium  hardness  and  fairly  rapid  growth  ; rings  about  5 m.m.  apart.  Pores  large,  and  numerous  on  the  rings,  small  and  few  elsewhere  ; 
rays  prominent,  numerous ; bark  thin,  nearly  white,  corky,  smooth  or  wrinkled  longitudinally.  Specimen  too  small  for  technical  work. 

Mezdrua  (5).  A dense  close-grained  hardwood,  having  a small  black  centre,  and  taking  a good  somewhat-grained  surface.  Bark  thin,  slightly  wrinkled. 

Imbe  (5),  Garcinia  Livingstonei.  A yellowish-white  timber,  weighing  about  45  lbs.,  taking  a very  good  surface,  and  pretty  under  varnish.  Pores  few  and  small,  rays 
numerous  and  prominent,  and  with  connecting  cross-bars.  A good  furniture  timber  when  large  enough,  or  for  other  half-hard  purposes.  Bark  1-2  c.m.  thick,  firmly 
corky  or  woody,  irregularly  and  deeply  fissured  and  cracked. 

Specimens  from  other  or  Unknown  Sources — 

M’nhucua  (5),  from  Concession  Ferriera-Rollo,  M’Chopes.  A beautiful  yellowish  timber,  of  close  equal  satiny-grain  and  good  surface,  and  taking  varnish  well.  Pores 
close,  very  fine,  long,  parallel ; rays  not  evident.  Bark  grey,  rough,  thin. 
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Nha\^“;!cLX£:;. 8 c,m- diameter- A close'Brained  erey  timber  °f  s,w  g™th ; fibres  ^ ^ ^ • *»  Wy  under  varnish. 

Mebi  — z:  srehrr a,most  b,ack  at  the  — 

“'S.dear  600d  — -*■  to0  - - - ~ — 

"•“*  r*™**  — « - >™«  • -« »■*  ~ — —. „ 

SEti^dteas  s -r,  j;  r?rr,  rv-  - — — — 

thick,  grey,  resinous,  slightly  cracked.  5 b A f 8 ber  for  PIank,n&  house-building,  boxes,  &c.  Bark  6 m.m. 

Bata.  (No  locality.)  Too  small  for  technical  work.  Timber  grey,  dense,  heavy ; bark  smooth,  nearly  white. 

Naiope.  (No  locality.)  Specimen  small.  A nearly  white  timber  of  fairly  rapid  growth.  Bark  grey,  smooth. 

Vico  From  Jaguia.  A poor  cracked  specimen  of  a close-grained  timber,  nearly  black  in  the  hear.wood  and  with  softer  grey  sapwood. 

‘ Zld’ZZZTda  “r  I “Z'g  and  aZt  pZn  1,“^  S h is  found  Tb bl  ‘ T ^ resin0US‘  A «"»«•  ‘™ber, 
building,  wharves,  &c„  and  shipped  to  coast  ports  from  Union  and  ZZmZ  for  he  e n Zt  9 Zw  t “ *°  *'lths,#nd  whi,e  “*  Used  •>»  in  boat- 

the  Province,  but  may  require  to  be  bored  for  bolts  or  spikes  The  Admini  inMrl  ’ h l m U*  *b  6 g.  s,eepers'  and  shou,d  supply  all  the  requirements  of 
limber,  and  is  in  good  order.  I,  dresses  to  a good  suZe^  and  Leps  wilZ^m  Mage",a'  bU‘"  h*"”  4°  “d  S°  *8°'  is  "“*>7  <*  this 

Qualities  mentioned  uv  Mr.  P.  Dupont  Mr.  Stem,  and  others- 

“zzsirsaEs.rzs-,,* 1 satr  r “ r— » - - - - u— 

Fongo  , (4  ),  higeha  pinna, a.  A hgh,  and  tough  white  timber,  does  not  split , good  for  felloes,  naves,  yokes,  &c. 

Goane  (4),  Albizzia  fastigiata.  The  principal  timber  for  naves,  used  also  for  felloes. 

clumps  of  this  one  kind  in  the  mountain  klo^,h  Usld^^es,  iTnituX&c!^  ^ l0"g  Straight  logS  UP  t0  1 metre  diameter.  Makes 

Mhlumi  (4).  A durable  yellowish  timber,  good  for  wagon-wood,  spokes  felloes  beams  SPg  , 

Tomboti  (13,  15),  Excoecaria  africana.  Beautiful  dark  heartwood  grained  acr  ' ^ ' V 1 ' ^ ^ Ul  t0°  °‘  V glUC  l°  h°ld  faSt'  Grows  t0  Iar8e  size- 

in  KafTraria  and  Natal  is  worn  as  rough  scented  beads  by  the  Kafir  girls  ’ '8 ^ SapW00d•  Has  a stron§  and  Permanent  smell ; is  called  Sandalwood ; and 

Monrr7  srs,  ; n diamr  - “ - * -» « 

hard  and  heavy.  Not  much  used  because  so  difficult  to  work,  as  chisels  are  damaged^  one  or  t d ^ T 5 *"  ***“  a"d  f°r  P°Ies  in  the  Sround-  Very 

hues  by  the  nat.ves  before  iron  hoes  were  introduced.  Present  in  considerable  quantity  and  as  large  Zs  horn  im°  *”  ^ 35 
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“k^^Knopj^doora^andi^pj^doom a^  d ^0q° 

timber,  growing  gregariously,  and  occupying  hrge  Ireas  as  open  , horned  Fdli  ° U orohih^ed  ’ T*  ?"*,?"  '0°'S'  . A ™,UIlb,e  «"•  ^ **  grey 
revenue  is  arranged,  by  licence  or  royalty,  on  timber  removed  from  Government  ground.  meantime,  but  this  restriction  should  he  removed  as  soon  as 

Simal“rl,S2c.NUXia  °PP0SUif0,ia-  Timber  reddiSh  yd,0W'  * 10  - S-*  *■*»>  -und,  not  scented ; with  a dense  fibre  and  prettily  streaked,  useful  for 


Panda  (4).  Homohomo  (15),  Lonchocarpus  laxiflorus. 
for  fuel  as  it  takes  twice  its  weight  of  other  timber 
unfortunately  all  too  common. 


1 imber  white,  brittle,  no  use  for  anything  ; 
to  make  it  burn,  and  goes  out  if  left  alone 


unsuitable  for  boxes  even,  as  too  hard  and  often  damaged  ; no  use 
’ if  stumped  from  the  ground  every  root  grows  .again  ; a bad  weed, 


Umtoma  (4).  Iakals  besje  (3).  Makes  good  felloes. 

Zelazembe  (4),  Dichrostachys  ? A small  pink-flowered  thorn,  with  very  hard  timber ; black  heart ; fit  for  yokes,  &c 
Kersehout  (3),  Pterocelastrus.  Used  for  spokes. 

Sneezewood  (1),  Ptaeroxylon  utile.  Occurs  in  Swaziland,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  Province  so  far  as  I am  aware. 
Mnai(is).  Red  Ivory  (1),  Rhamnus  Zeyheri.  Very  pretty  red  timber  for  furniture. 


Mr.  Dupont  uses  crossbars  on  Sneezewood. 


Other  Timbers— 


ii 

Botanical  iden, UScxTZ,  , ha  lite  nTmLld  nlT"  * *■““  — *“  ta  «*  »"*«««'»  » ™>  ■»  connect  the 


Name. 

Weight. 

Heartwood. 

Alburnum. 

Grain. 

Bark. 

From  Inhambane. 

Chaia  and  Xaia  . 
Chasua 
Thendjele  . 

Yarri  .... 
Checalala 
Sunga-nambe 
Nhamafane  . 

Riva  .... 
Mudiajofu  . 

Heavy  . 
Medium  . 
Heavy  . 
Medium  . 
Medium  . 
Medium  . 
Medium . 
Medium  . 
Medium  . 

Mahogany-red 
None  .... 
None  .... 
None  . 

None  .... 
None  .... 
None  .... 
Brown-red 

Buff-yellowish,  small 
Yellowish,  with  waves  and  flecks 
Bright  yellow  .... 

Bright  yellow  .... 

Deep  yellow,  clouded 
Purplish-buff  .... 

Cream 

Yellowish 

Yellowish,  with  crack-like  loose  fibre- 

Wavy,  medium-hard 
Fine,  hard  . 

Fine,  satiny . 

Very  fine  .... 
Very  fine  .... 

Fine 

Fine,  wavy  .... 
Medium,  flecked . 

Ridged. 

Very  thin. 
Very  thin. 
Thin. 

Very  thin. 
Very  thin. 
Very  thin. 
Thin,  smooth. 

Nhenheba  . 

Muh£  (Satinwood) 
Munhame  . 
Mungatuma 
Guare 

Medium  . 
Heavy  . 
Medium  . 
Medium  . 
Medium . 

None  .... 
None  .... 
Brownish,  wavy  . 

None  .... 
Brownish 

spaces  at  intervals,  very  peculiar, 
like  ingrown  bark 

Buff-yellow  ..... 
Bright  yellow  .... 

Yellowish 

Purplish,  wavy 

Brown  ...... 

Fine 

Fine,  satiny .... 
Fine,  satiny. 

Medium,  porous  . 

Medium,  irregular 
Medium  .... 

Medium. 

Thin,  fibrous. 
Medium. 

Medium. 

Thick. 

Medium,  leathery. 
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Name.  Weight.  Heartwood. 


Alburnum. 


Grain. 


From  Inhambane — con/d. 
Fava  .... 

Neve  (from  Cape  Nailla) 

Light 
Medium  . 

Mahogany,  flecked  and 
clouded  . 

None  .... 

Purplish,  very  small 
Purplish-buff  . . . . 

Chengue  (from  Cape 
Matingane) 

Heavy  . 

Black-brown,  wavy 

Yellow-buff  . 

Murramba  . 

Medium  . 



Yellowish-white 

Chene  .... 

Light  . 

None  .... 

Yellowish  . . . . 

Zimba  .... 
M’rrambd 

Medium  . 
Light  . 

Brownish,  running  into 
lighter 

None  .... 

Pale  purplish  .... 

Cimbire  (from  Panda)  . 

Heavy  . 

Brownish,  clouded 

Yellowish  . . . . 

Sanute. 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Yellow,  satiny 

Quenguelle  (from  Cape 
Gady) 

Medium . 

None  .... 

Buff 

Quassu 

Medium . 

None  .... 

Yellowish  . . . . 

Barahdta 

Light  . 

None  .... 

Cream  . . . . . 

Chirri  .... 

Heavy  . 

Mahogany  . 

Yellow  . . . . 

Muchisso 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Yellowish  . 

From  Bazaruto. 

Mupimbe 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Light 

Porofa  .... 

Medium . 

Olive-yellow . 

Yellow,  satiny 

Mutoque 

Medium  . 

Black  .... 

Brownish  .... 

Mutunduge  . 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Rose-buff  . . . . 

Muhud 

Light  . 

None  .... 

Pale  brownish-yellow 

Mucungenuna 

Heavy  . 

None  .... 

Purplish  .... 

Mucuia-mumbe  . 

Heavy  . 

None  .... 

Purple-buff,  wavy  lines  . 

Puanhamandembe 

Heavy  . 

Brown-olive  . 

Buff-yellow  . . . . 

Muriba 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Yellowish  . . . . 

Murita 

Light  . 

None  .... 

Olive-yellow  .... 

Mugorongo 

Heavy  . 

Red-brown  . 

Buff 

Minhabepo  . 

Heavy  . 

None  .... 

Yellow  . 

Monegombera 

Heavy  . 

None  .... 

Yellow 

Mucurre 

Medium  . 

Indistinct 

Purplish  red-brown 

Muimbirre  . 

Heavy  . 

Purple-red  . 

Purplish-red  . 

Mussite 
Mussarage  . 

Heavy  . 
Medium  . 

Red-brown  with  black 
flecks 

None  .... 

Yellow,  wavy  .... 
Purplish  . . . . 

From  Zambesia.  Locality  un 
Pereze 

defined. 
Medium  . 

None  .... 

Buff-yellow,  with  olive  bundles 

Pagassa 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Yellowish  . . . . 

Luaro 

Heavy  . 

Purple-brown 

Yellowish  . . . . 

Mugumuchena 

Medium  . 

None  . 

Bright  yellow 

Nhenze 

Medium . 

None  .... 

Yellowish-cream 

Godone 

Medium  . 

None  . 

Olive-yellow 

M’fuma 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Buff-yellow 

Enungo 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Bright  yellow 

Fine,  satiny,  handsome 
Fine,  flecked 

Medium 

Medium,  satiny  . 
Medium,  soft 

Medium,  soft 
Flecked,  satiny  . 

Fine,  satiny,  handsome 
Fine,  flaky  . 

Fine  . 

Medium 
Soft  . 

Medium 
Fine  . 


Fine 

Very  fine  .... 

Fine 

Flecked  and  waved,  handsome 
Clouded  .... 
Fine,  flecked 
Fine,  satiny,  handsome 

Fine 

Fine,  cloudy 
Fine,  with  flecks  . 

Fine,  with  flecks  . 

Fine,  satiny .... 
Hard  .... 
Fine,  satiny .... 
Fine,  hard  .... 

Fine,  satiny,  hard 

Fine 


Medium 

Coarse,  large  bundles 

Coarse 

Coarse 

Satiny 

Fine  . 

Fine,  irregular 
Medium 


Bark. 


Very  thin,  papery. 
Medium. 

Thin,  fibrous. 

Thin,  green. 
Medium. 

Thick. 

Thin. 

Medium. 

Thin,  fibrous. 

Very  thin,  flaky. 
Medium. 

Thin,  leathery,  olive. 
Medium,  coarse. 
Very  thin. 


Thick. 

Thin,  fibrous. 
Thin,  hard. 
Thin,  leathery. 
Thin,  leathery. 
Medium. 
Medium,  rough. 
Medium. 

Thin,  smooth. 
Thin,  fibrous. 
Thin. 

Thin. 

Thin. 

Medium. 

Thick,  rough. 

Thin. 

Thin. 


Medium,  fibrous. 
Medium. 


Thick,  rough. 
Medium,  ridged. 
Thick,  ridged. 
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Name. 

Weight. 

From  Zambesia.  Locality  ur 

defined  — con 

Mutosa 

Light 

Mutarara 

Heavy  . 

Tanga-tanga 

Light  . 

Cundo-cundo 

Light 

Mucarrare  (from  Prazo 

Lugella)  . 

Heavy  . 

Muaua 

Medium  . 

M’bana  (from  Prazo 

Lugella)  . 

Medium  . 

Mamutazira  . 

Heavy 

Magale 

Medium  . 

Meteme 

Medium  . 

Munhuhie(from  Massinga 

Medium  . 

Tite  . 

Medium  . 

Nhantoniole . 

Medium  . 

Vangute 

Light . . 

Messoio 

Medium  . 

M’bene 

Light . . 

Dezembe 

Light . . 

Gerengere  . 

Medium  . 

Heartwood. 


None  . 

Brown-purple 
None  . 

None  . 

Red-purple  . 

None  . 

Purplish,  like  Black 
Walnut 
Brown-red  . 
Purple-black ; clouded  . 
None  . 

None  . 

None  . 

None  . 

None  . 

Red-brown  . 

None  . 

None  . 

Reddish 


Alburnum. 


Buff,  with  browish  veins 

Yellowish 

Mauve-buff 


Yellowish,  flecked 


Yellowish 
Yellowish 
Deep  yellow 
Buff-yellow 
Buff,  flaky 
Grey 
Grey 
Grey  . 
Grey 
Satiny  . 
Grey 
Grey 


From  Tete 
Gonono 


Medium  . 


Muzombe  . 
Mukurungue 
Kagoro 

Muaua  (used  for  boats, 

&c.).  • • . 

Mugingema  . 

Mutsanha 

Mussica,orTama  (a  fruit 
tree) 

Mucunco 

Mtumbue 

Mutondo,  large  tree, 
used  for  boats,  &c.  . 
Munonde 
Mu’nganu-ganga  . 
Charora 

Mugengema  (used  for 
construction) 

Miure  .... 
Muchiu 

Capsunga  Nyassa  (used 
for  charcoal) 


Medium 

Medium 

Heavy 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

H eavy 
Light . 
Medium 
Light . 

Light . 
Light . 
Medium 

Heavy  . 


R 


Indistinct  (used  for  char- 
coal) 

None  . 

None  . 

Brown-black 

Light-brown . 

Red-brown  . 

Red  . 

None  .... 
Brown-red  . 

Olive  . 

Brown  or  reddish  . 

Brown-red  . 

None  .... 

None  .... 
None  .... 
Red,  indistinct 

Dark -brown  . 


Olive-ye 

Yellow 

Satiny 


Yellow  . 

Grey 

Small  . 

Reddish 

Yellowish 

Pale  buff 

Yellow,  with  dark  bu 
Buff-brownish 

Brownish 


Grain. 


Bark. 


Coarse 

Medium 

Coarse,  flecked  . 
Coarse 

Coarse 

Medium 


Medium,  coarse 
Medium,  coarse 
Fine,  wavy  . 
Very  coarse 
Fine,  wavy  . 
Coarse 

Medium,  satiny 
Coarse 
Fine  . 

Medium 

Coarse 

Coarse 


Medium,  satiny 
Coarse 
Very  fine 
Medium 

Coarse 
Medium 
Fine,  flaky  . 

Medium,  wavy 
Medium,  porous 
Medium,  lined 


Very  coarse 
Coarse 
Medium,  soft 

Medium,  soft 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium,  coarse  . 


Medium,  fibrous. 


Medium,  rough. 
Thin. 

Medium,  purple. 
Thin,  rough. 
Thin. 

Leathery. 

Thick,  ridged. 
Thin,  fibrous. 


'Thick,  ridged. 
'Thick,  ridged. 
Thin,  fibrous. 
Thin,  rough. 


Coarse. 

Medium,  rough. 


Medium,  rough. 

Medium,  rough. 
Rough. 

Medium,  rough. 


Medium,  rough. 
Thin. 

Medium. 
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Name. 

Weight. 

Heart  wood. 

Alburnum. 

From  Tete —contd. 

Minava  (used  for  con- 

Yellow 

struction)  . 

Medium  . 

Muaboi  (used  for  furniture) 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Buff 

Mucheteco  (used  for  con- 

Red-purple  . 

Buff 

struction) 

Heavy  . 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Buff 

Mu-kuruti 

Heavy  . 

Purple-brown 

Yellowish  .... 

Nonde  or  Munonde, 

Yellow,  with  black  coarse  bundles 

(used  for  boards,  &c.) 

Medium  . 

Black,  small 

Mtobue,  (used  for 

Buff 

Heavy  . 
Medium. 

Reddish-purple  . 

Cassacoroe  . 

None  .... 

Reddish-purple,  flecked  with  yellow 

Mtone  .... 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Yellowish-white 

M towd . 

Very  light 

None  .... 

Yellowish  .... 

Mukungani  . 

Heavy  . 

Purple-brown 

Yellowish,  small 

M’sichire  (used  for  furni- 

Purplish  .... 

ture,  &c.)  . 

Heavy  . 

None  .... 

Mussinhica  (used  for 

Purplish  .... 

charcoal)  . 

Heavy  . 

Black,  small . 

Gobobo  (medicinal) 

Medium  . 

Purplish 

Buff 

Mu  kuo  kuo  (charcoal). 

Heavy  . 

Indistinct 

Purplish-yellow 

Muquia  or  Mucud 

Light  . 

Indistinct 

Purplish-yellow,  with  dark  waves 

Matacha 

Medium  . 

Red-purple  with  black 
flecks 

Reddish  .... 

Chaumbo 

Medium  . 

Indistinct  purple  waves 

Reddish  .... 

Kadibassa 

Heavy  . 

Brown-red  . 

Mauve-cream .... 

Mtendza 

Medium  . 

Olive-brown  . 

Buff-yellow,  flecked 

Nhacosondze  or  Nhac- 

Yellowish  .... 

assanga 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Kakata 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Yellowish  .... 

Mutacha 

Medium  . 

Brown  .... 

Yellowish  .... 

Cadzive 

Heavy  . 

Black  .... 

Buff 

Nhafmfia 

Light  . 

Indistinct 

BufT 

From  Mozambique. 

Brownish-buff 

I.odo  .... 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Mapige 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Yellow,  with  purple  bundles  . 

Cdrordquc  . 

Medium  . 

(Hollow) 

Yellow,  dark  . 

Mlorga 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Olive-yellow  .... 

Mutolo 

Medium  . 

Red-purple  . 

Mauve-buff  .... 

Nipuere 

Light  . 

None  .... 

Yellow,  with  dark  bundles 

Feza  .... 

Medium . 

Purplish-brown 

Buff 

Melipalipa  . 

Heavy  . 

None  .... 

Dull  yellow,  with  waves  . 

Marribo 

1 .ight 

None  .... 

Yellow-buff  .... 

Macu  .... 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Yellow-buff  .... 

Bebdda 

Medium  . 

Indistinct,  purplish-red  . 

Yellow 

Mceto  .... 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Purplish-buff,  flecked  and  clouded 

Grain. 


Coarse,  porous  . 
Fine  . 


Coarse 

Very  coarse,  porous 
Medium 


Fine  . 

Coarse 
Fine  . 

Fine,  satiny 
Medium,  with  large  pores 
Medium 


Fine,  flecked 
Coarse 

Medium,  satiny  . 
Fine  . 

Medium 


Fine  . 

Fine,  flaky  . 

Medium 

Coarse 


Fine,  satiny,  irregular 
Fine  . 

Fine  . 

Medium,  wavy  . 
Coarse 


Medium 

Medium 

Fine,  satiny,  hard 

Coarse,  with  large  bundles 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 


Fine,  satiny,  handsome 
Coarse 

Coarse,  porous  . 

Fine,  flecked 
Medium 


Bark. 


Thick. 

Medium. 

Ridged. 

Thick. 

Medium. 

Very  thin. 

Thin. 

Medium,  rough. 
Thick. 

Smooth,  red. 
Thin. 

Medium. 

Medium. 
Medium,  rough. 
Medium. 
Medium. 

Thick,  ridged. 
Medium. 
Medium,  rough. 
Medium,  fibrous. 

Medium. 

Medium. 

Thin. 

Thin. 

Medium,  grey. 


Leathery. 

Medium. 

Very  thin. 
Medium. 
Medium. 
Thin,  fibrous. 


Medium. 

Thick. 

Thick,  smooth. 
Thin,  whitish. 
Thin. 


Name. 


Weight. 


Heartwood. 


From  Mozambique — contd. 
Rali  . 


Very  light 


None  . 


Umpepo 
Tandavana  . 
Mielamache 
Ucopanduro 


Medium  . 
Medium  . 
Medium  . 
Medium  . 


None,  large  pith  . 
None  . 

None  . 

Indistinct 


Petepeto 
Mohocere  . 

Messirro 
Matti  . 
Narmarrete  . 
Nacuba 
Huiquinique 

Mucarranhaxa 
Inhamula 
Arriparripa  . 
Ginama 

Murreperrepe 

Cagolla 
Metaurahata 
Cinja  . 
Maporre 


Medium  . 
Heavy  . 

Medium  . 
Heavy  . 
Very  heavy 
Medium  . 
Heavy  . 

Heavy  . 
Medium  . 
Light 
Medium  . 

Medium  . 

Heavy  . 
Light  . 
Medium . 
Medium  . 


None  . 

Deep-red,  flecked  black, 
handsome 

None  . 

None  . 

Brownish,  streaked 

Red-brown  with  black 
pores 

Brownish 

Red-brown  with  coarse 
pores 

Flecked  yellowish  and 
red-brown  (merged)  . 

Pale-brown  . 

None  .... 

Black,  small . 

None  .... 


Muchigy 
Otago  . 

Vate  . 

Mcaji  . 

Nanouna 
Palomoto 
Milia-palomoto 
Arrtite  . 

M’eixe . 

M’lanie 
Munococo  . 

Auade  (Satin-wood) 

Uncuole 

Movere 

Merr^ba 

Chemase 

M’parra-parra 

M’rolld 

Melonge 


Heavy  . 

None  .... 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Medium  . 

Brown,  with  black  margin 

Light 

Red  .... 

Heavy  . 

None  . 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Heavy  . 

None  .... 

Heavy  . 

Brown  . 

Heavy  . 

Olive  . 

Heavy  . 

None  . 

Medium . 

None  . 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

Light 

Black,  small . 

Medium . 

Brownish-purple  . 

Heavy  . 

Brown-black 

Heavy  . 

Medium . 

Red-brown  . 

Light  . 

Pale-brown  . 

Medium  . 

None  .... 

The  Timbers. 


*3* 


Alburnum. 


Cream-buff  . 


Buff 
Buff  . 

Buff-yellow 

Purplish,  with  black  streaks 
flecks,  handsome,  unique 
Bright-yellow  . 


and 


Buff-yellow  . 
Yellow  . 
Yellow  . 
Yellow,  small 
Yellow  . 


Grain. 


Bark. 


Very  coarse 


Coarse 

Medium,  satiny 
Fine,  pasty  . 


Thin,  composed  of  layers 
of  lace  like  Uigetta 
linearia  of  West  Indies 
Thick. 

Very  thin,  fibrous. 

Thin. 


Fine,  wavy,  hard 
Fine,  flecked 


Thick. 

Medium,  fibrous. 


Fine,  satiny 
Pasty  . 
Satiny,  hard 
Irregular 
Satiny 


Thick,  ridged  ; white-gicy. 
Medium,  white ; fibrous. 

Medium. 

Thin,  fibrous. 


Yellow,  small 
Yellowish 
Brown  . 
Yellowish 


Fine  . 

Banded,  satiny 

Medium 

Medium 


Thin,  fibrous. 
Thin,  fibrous. 
Medium,  rough 
Thick. 


Yellowish 


Irregular 


Medium. 


Buff 

Yellow  .... 
Buff-yellow 

Cream,  with  peculiar  fibrous  space 
like  Mudiajofu  . 

Yellowish 

Reddish,  flecked  darker  ; splits 
Yellowish 

Yellowish  .... 
Yellow  . 

Olive-yellow  .... 
Deep  yellow  . 

Yellow,  large  pores 
Olive-yellow  .... 

Buff,  with  large  white  bundles 

Olive-buff 

Bright  buff-yellow  . 

Mauve-buff,  with  large  black  bundle 
Yellowish,  small 
Buff-yellow  .... 
Purplish-buff  .... 
Buff-yellow  .... 
Buff-yellow,  with  flecks  . 

Bright  Olive-yellow 


Irregular 
Fine,  hard  . 
Satiny 
Pasty 


Fine,  satiny 
Medium,  irregular 
Medium 
Coarse 

Medium,  flecked . 
Medium,  hard 
Fine,  large  bundles 
Coarse,  satiny 
Medium 
Fine,  satiny 
Coarse 

Medium,  flecked  . 
Fine,  banded 
Medium 


Medium,  dotted 
Coarse 
Medium 


id  fleckec 


Fine  . 


Medium 
Fine,  satiny 


Very  thin,  fibrous. 
Thick,  rough. 
Thin. 

Thin. 

Thick. 

Medium. 


Thick. 

Very  thin  ; papery. 
Thin,  papery. 

Thin. 

Medium,  fibrous. 


Medium. 

Thick. 

Thin. 

Medium. 

Medium,  leathery. 
Thick,  ridged. 
Medium. 

Thick. 

Thin. 

Thin,  fibrous. 
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Forest  Flora  of  Portuguese 


Name.  Weight.  Heartwood. 


From  Mozambique — con/d. 

Cagico 

Light  . 

None  . 

M'sichiri  (used  for  fur- 

niture,  &c.) 

Heavy  . 

None  . 

Chemuite 

Light 

Red  . 

M’Culoe  . : 

Medium  . 

None  . 

Melope 

Medium  . 

Red-brown  . 

Tocute 

Medium  . 

Ahioi  .... 

Heavy  . 

None  . 

M'rrepa 

Ma’lague 

Heavy  . 

None  . 

Medium  . 

Red-purple  . 

Lape  or  Lope 

Heavy  . 

Reddish,  irregular. 

Dugo-dugo  . 

Light  . 

Maiago 

Medium  . 

None  . 

Naxipalala  . 

Heavy  . 

None  . 

Matiaia 

Medium  . 

None  . 

M’cicau 

Medium  . 

None  . 

Mulacama  . 

Heavy  . 

M’relo  .... 

Medium  . 

Pale-buff 

M’jaba 

Medium  . 

Red-brown  . 

Nacuna  (Satimvood) 

Heavy  . 

None  . 

Tricule 

Medium  . 

None  . 

Biri  or  Pirre 

Medium  . 

Dark -brown  . 

Mouco 

Light.  . 

Tandavarra  . 

Medium  . 

None  . 

M’guata 

Medium . 

Brown-red  . 

Nabiro 

Heavy  . 

Pale-brown,  small . 

Mouculuco  . 

Medium  . 

N one  . 

Tenderia 

Heavy  . 

Purple,  small 

Metarronata 

Heavy 

None  . 

Murreia-rreia 

Medium  . 

None  . 

Murreia-rreia 

Another 

specimen  bright  yellow. 

Nacuzenzer  . 

Medium  . 

None  . 

N’butua 

Heavy  . 

Dade  . 

Heavy  . 

Mahogany 

Repa  . 

Medium  . 

Am’loe 

Medium  . 

Pau-Preto  (2),  Ebony  . 

Heavy  . 

Black  . 

Riga-nga 

Medium . 

Brown  . 

Mangal  randatu  (2) 

Medium  . 

Indistinct 

Macu  (from  Matibane)  . 

Medium  . 

Macu  (from  M’cubury) . 

Light 

Muntabajo  . 

Heavy  . 

Murrococo  . 

Medium  . 

Indistinct 

M’tetle 

Light  . 

None  . 

Mucujanai  . 

Mica  or  Memba 

Medium . 

None  . 

( = Ebony) 

Very  heavy 

Black  . 

Alburnum 


Buff  . 

Purplish 
Yellowish 
Olive-yellow  . 
Reddish-buff  . 
Buff-yellow 
Buff-yellow 
Buff,  cloudy  . 
Yellowish 
Pale-mauve  . 

Yellow  . 

Buff  . 

Buff-yellow 
Deep-yellow  . 

Deep -yellow  . 

Brown  . 

Yellow  . 

Buff-yellow 

Yellow,  satiny 

Creamy,  pasty 

Yellow,  very  small  . 

Yellowish 

Yellowish 

Dark,  small 

Yellowish 

Yellowish 

Yellowish 

Reddish-buff  . 

Buff,  with  white  fibres 

Buff  . 

Buff-yellow  . 
Buff-yellow  . 

Buff  . 

Cream  . 

Yellow  . 

Yellow  . 
Brownish-yellow 
Brownish-yellow 
Yellowish 

Yellowish-fulvous  . 
Yellow,  satiny 

Satiny  . 


Grain. 


Bark. 


Fine  . 

Fine,  flecked 
Fine,  soft  . 

Fine  . 

Fine  . 

Fine,  hard  . 

Satiny 

Fine,  satiny . 

Coarse,  porous 
Fine,  cloudy 
Pasty,  hard  . 

Fine  . 

Fine,  satiny 
Medium,  flecked  . 
Fine,  satiny 
Fine,  flaky,  beautiful 
Medium,  flecked  . 
Fine,  banded 
Pine,  flaky,  banded 
Very  fine,  invisible 
Coarse,  pores  large 
Coarse 
Fine,  satiny 
Medium 
Fine  . 

Fine  . 

Pasty  . 

Fine,  cloudy 
Coarse 

Fine  . 

Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Coarse 
Fine  . 

Medium,  satiny  . 
Medium,  satiny  . 
Pores  large,  dark  . 
Satiny,  fine  . 

Satiny,  fine  . 
Medium,  rayed  . 
Coarse 
Very  fine 

Fine  . 


Thin. 

Medium. 


Medium. 

Thin. 

Medium. 
Medium,  ridged. 
Thin. 

Thin,  fibrous. 
Very  thin. 
Medium,  rough. 
Thin. 

Thin. 

Medium,  rough. 
Medium,  rough. 
Medium. 


Thin,  fibrous. 

Very  thin. 

Very  thin,  flaky. 

Thick,  tough,  smooth. 
Medium,  rough. 

Thin,  fibrous. 
Decorticating. 

Very  thin,  grey,  fibrous. 
Thick,  smooth. 

Thin,  hard. 

Medium. 

Thin. 

Medium,  flaky. 

Thick,  ridged. 

Medium,  rough. 
Medium. 

Thin,  leathery. 

Thin. 

Medium,  whitish. 


Medium,  ridged. 
Medium,  smoothish. 
Medium,  rough. 
Thick,  leathery. 
Thick,  fibrous,  green. 
Thick,  creamy. 

Very  thin. 


Name. 


Weight. 


Heartwood. 


From  Mozambique — contd. 
Mucuva 
M'pdcala 
Candala 
Macixe 


Currai  . 

Mielamache 

Nailac  . 

Meleva 

Roto 

Canhubo 


Medium  . 
Medium  . 
Very  heavy 
Medium  . 

Medium . 
Medium  . 
Medium  . 
Medium  . 
Light 
Light  . 


The  Timbers. 

Alburnum. 
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Brown-red 
Brown-red 
None  . 
None  . 

Black,  small 
Brown-red 


Reddish,  small 


Grain. 


Red-brown 

Grey 


Buff-brown 

Satinwood 


Bark. 


Fine 
Flaky  . 

Fine,  wavy  flakes 
Fine  . 

Very  fine  . 

Very  fine 
Fine  . 

Fine,  satiny 
Coarse,  porous 
Medium,  flaky 


Leathery,  thin. 
Thick. 

Thick,  rough. 

Very  thin,  trunk 
ridged. 
Granular. 


much 


Thin,  fibrous. 
Medium,  rough. 


r^rr“f  rre  frt of  t subr  - - 

valuable,  which  can  be  brought  into  market  in  bulk  and  command  attention,  the  balance  havinj  to  "“f?  a ki"dS  tlM*  pn  thc  (luun,il>'  of  21  of  the  most 

but  as  such  fetching  only  the  usual  price  of  mixed  material.  Beautiful  form tare  timbers  .cn  .i  , 8 r \ ,,ardwoods  or  mixed  softwoods  in  accordance  with  their  nature 

the  log-collections  the  finest  of  these,  of  large  size,  were  unnameTan^  " ^ abound,  and  unfortunately  in 

railway  sleepers  is  very  considerable ; while  the  number  and  wide  distribution  of  soft  plank  timbers  rend  f dUmble  ;",d  largC  or  fair|y  Iar8<-‘  timbers  lit  for 

served  by  the  ports  of  the  Province.  The  only  trouble  is  that  they  do  not  grow  ready ^seasoned  ^ house-building  material  unnecessary  for  any  district 
various  hardwoods  suitable  for  Transvaal  and  Rhodesian  requirements  exist  in  iZd^l  Z t°ngwA' ? are  th«  imP0rled  Ambers  on  arrival.  Poles  and  props  of 
contractors  and  financiers.  These  subjects  will  be  further  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VI  ’ " “atter  °f  C°lleclion  and  consignment  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 


CHAPTER  V. 


Miscellaneous  Economic  Products. 


I.— RUBBER. 

RUBBER  is  procurable  in  every  district  of  the  Province,  but  its  extraction  has  not  received  the  same  attention  here  that  it  has  in  some  other  parts  of  Africa.  This  is  not 
due  to  small  quantity  or  low  grade ; rather  is  it  due  to  the  natives  being  so  prosperous  and  having  so  little  use  for  money  that  they  do  not  require,  in  order  to  live, 
even  to  collect  what  surrounds  them  on  every  hand.  In  the  districts  south  of  the  Tropic,  the  rubber,  so  far  as  known,  is  almost  entirely  the  product  of  Landolphia  Kirkii,  a 
scandent  shrub  or  a rampant  climber  in  accordance  with  its  surroundings,  though  as  several  other  species  of  Landolphia  occur,  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  them  yield  a 
quota.  Many  other  trees,  shrubs  and  creepers  yield  latex,  but  none  of  them  are  being  collected  on  a commercial  scale  meantime. 

From  22"  S.  to  the  Zambesi  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Companhia  de  Mozambique,  whose  Director  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  F.L.S.,  published 
last  year  a valuable  treatise  on  the  rubber  industry  there,'  from  which  it  appears  that  that  same  species  is  the  one  well-known  source  of  rubber  there ; while  north  of  the  Zambesi 
Landolphia  Kirkii  and  Mascarenhasia  clastica  yield  about  an  equal  proportion  each,  and  the  rubber  of  each  is  collected  in  the  same  way  and  accepted  at  the  same  value  by  the 
traders. 


Mi.  Johnson  states  that  the  quantity  of  rubber  exported  from  his  territory,  since  records  are  available,  has  been: — 


1894 

>805 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


43.8587  lbs. 
27,812-4  „ 

6°.577‘°  .. 
21,676  6 „ 
48,661-8  „ 
148,570-4  „ 
82,141-4  „ 

182,5164  n 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908  (January  to  June) 


134,813-8  lbs. 
133,988-8 
199,126-4 
214,500-0 
186,135-0 
95,020-0 
68,200-0 


Total  1,647,598-7  lbs.  or  say  735  tons. 

worth  at  4s.  per  lb.  (its  average  value  in  London)  .£329,520,  or  nearly  an  average  of  ,£23,000  per  annum. 

The  exports  declared  from  Government  territory  in  the  Province  of  Mozambique  have  been:— 


Year. 

Kilos  ok  Rubber. 

Value  in  Reis. 

1904 

298-008 

318292 

1905 

361803 

277-119 

1906 

438-371 

334-003 

1907 

308-205 

264-498 

. . ; b‘  , uul  raeanu®e  tnrougnout  Uovernment  territory  there  are  practically  no  regulations  enforced  in  reeard  to  rubber- 

z~  x:  tbz  ir,r  tt  10  its  co:lect;on  anj  ■*  ^ « » JLiS  **  " « zc; 

Concerning  this  matter  in  the  Companhia  de  Mozambique’s  territory,  Mr  Tohnson  statps* “TI-ip  MmamK'n  n . ,. 

b“ *-  *• — -• — — - ™ — » i. 

' “The  Rubber  Industry  .n  the  Territories  of  Manica  and  Sofala,”  Whitehead,  Morris  & Co.,  London,  price  I /- 
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collection  is  prohibited  in  certain  regions  when  it  is  consider!  tw 

still  further  provided  for  by  restricting  the  period  of  collection  and  trading  of  rubber  fromThe^i  JthFeb  ^ "T  Ih  rQCUpen[XOn-  The  conservation  of  rubber-yielding  plants  is 
trading  rubber  in  any  of  the  districts  open  to  the  public  must  provide!^  3‘St  ° ^ ^ P—  desirous  of  collecting  or 

indicated  thereon.  Each  kilo  of  rubber,  obtained  by  virtue  of  this  license  is  suhiert  tn  e 8 ^ *’  W\‘fh  ’S  Un‘transferable> and  on,y  available  for  a year  in  the  district 

charged  on  such  rubber.  A license-holder  is  compiled  Z keep  a SaTy  ^ cite  Uo^f^Z  Z d ^ T *“  °f  8 ^ ™ ""  «*""  * *0 

received  during  each  month,  to  the  Commandant  of  the  district  in  which  he  is  conducting  his  operations  ” ’ ^ ^ * m°nth,y  slatemenl  showing  the  total  amount 

practised,  and^ndeavoure  ar^being'"^^^ to'stop^taiT^  ^ IO'5°  >S’  l°  ‘4  °S‘>  **  "n  of  root-rubber  from  the  same  species  is  said  to  have  been 

thorn-v^fc  ifght  Ltst  ;TlS  M °"  ^ **  *» 

plant  is  practically  ubiquitous  in  these  Territories.  The  writer  has  ob r c T °"  ^ l°  ^ 0n  this  l)oillt  Mr’  Johnson  states  This 

however  profoundly  altered  by  the  different  climatic  and  other  conditions  obtained  in  these  various'  dfclrfcts  1 In  The5  dry  arcasVll  ClfVtttl°nS  “P  t0  4000  feet  Its  habit  is 
straggly,  and  at  times  almost  shrubby  habit ; the  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  which  it  produces  in  these  regions  being  much  smaller  than  those'of'nh  ,7  “ ““T.  •a,1°W  fT'"* 
and  in  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  more  abundant.  In  the  latter  districts  I andnlnhh  k'irlii  1 1 8 .*  . ‘ t10  of  plants  growing  at  higher  elevations 

,.r rr  i.  the  1"?;;^::^  .tr 

whereas  those  of  plants  growing  in  the  low  country  rare  y exceed  a diameter  of  6 inches  ” Ti  wn„i,i  u 1 . . y diameter  ot  10  to  12  inches, 

sr  r “ “5  dir ; oft'"  * is  ■»  -5  « - -*  * ;£-"X  :r 

he  tramed  collector,  connect, ng  ,t  nth  the  ground.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Palana,  Lourenso  Marques,  it  is  a most  abundant  shrubby  straggler,  and  . ill  Zno  s era  to  In  To 
be  an  econonuc  success  dreqtnres  as  support  trees  of  cons, durable  heigh,,  thus  showing  long  bare  ■‘ropes,"  which  can  be  tapped  fora  considerable  di  Z T Tl  * 
method  of  lash, ng  off  a piece  of  bark  of  any  « , and  to  any  depth,  doc,  no,  commend  itself  to  the  economist  as  the  best  method  of  taking  full  advantage  of  wha,  stems  am 
handled  , . still,  as  this  work  is  done  by  some  of  the  lowest  types  of  humanity,  advanced  methods  must  enter  slowly.  Throughout  my  tour  I did  not  find  a case  of  destructive 
tapping,  though  probably  in  many  cases  more  latex  would  have  been  obtained  by  different  treatment.  That,  however,  is  the  natives  look-out , he  obtains  a recognised  nr 
,t  is  for  him  ,0  devise  means  of  mereasing  the  yield  in  a given  time  and  thereby  raising  his  pay.  And,  so  far  as  present  tapping  is  concerned,  an  enormous  quantity  of  rubber  is 
not  being  touched.  In  every  district  there  is  scope  for  development  in  the  rubber  production  ; and  i,  appears  to  me  that  the  Government  should  encoutJ  in  every  wl  sue 
as  easy  licenses,  tapping  concessions,  &c„  &c„  the  collection  of  latex,  and  then  charge  a royalty  (or  export  duty)  of  say  sixpence  per  pound  on  it  at  the  port  of  firsf  sZ’ment 
If  development  syndicates  or  companies  were  encouraged  instead  of  the  Banyan  trader,  I think  the  Government  revenue  would  be  enormously  increased  in  this  Inner  - bat 
even  ,n  Banyan  hands  „ is  surprising  that  more  is  not  done  than  is  now.  The  underlying  difficulty  is  that  men  go  to  Johannesburg  for  work  Iron,  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
Province,  and  on  return  bring  with  them,  what  to  them  and  their  relations,  is  such  a store  of  cash,  that  the  need  to  work  locally  does  not  exisl,  and  the  return  for  local  work 
appears  insignificant  compared  with  the  Transvaal  wage.  This  affects  local  labour  of  every  kind;  even  me.nlie  and  peanut  production  and  export  has  decreased  since  the 
Transvaal  labour  market  opened,  and  to  my  mind  the  Transvaal  labour  demand,  despite  its  cash  return,  is  a curse  rather  than  a benefit  to  this  Province 

In  the  districts  where  hut-tax  or  poll-tax  is  sometimes  difficult  to  collect,  1 think  payment  in  rubber  should  be  accepted  instead  of  cash indeed  I would  favour 
Government  purchase  of  rubber  at  every  Commandant’s  or  Administratador’s  station  or  sub-station,  at  a tariff  rate,  however  low,  thereby  avoiding  the  trickery  and  demoralisation 
which,  1 fear,  too  often  accompanies  the  Banyan. 

The  fear  sometimes  expressed  (often  by  interested  parties)  that  Landolphia  rubber  is  being  destructively  worked  and  rapidly  exhausted  in  this  Province,  was  not  borne 
out  by  anything  I saw,  and  on  this  subject  Mr.  Johnson  remarks “The  difficulties  attending  the  supervision  of  the  collection  of  wild  rubber  from  vines  scattered  about  in  the 
dense  forest  or  amongst  thorn  bushes  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  personally  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  these  plants  grow.  The  native  collector  is  as 
much  an  adept  in  evading  the  thorns  as  the  eyes  of  his  overseer,  and  he  passes  with  facility  through  the  mass  of  dense,  tangled,  thorn-laden  vegetation  which  is  quite  impenetrable 
by  a white  man.  When  we  consider  that  the  collection  of  rubber  in  Manica  and  Sofala  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly  30  years,  and  the  exports  of  rubber  to-day  are 
considerably  greater  than  those  of  14  years  ago  (the  earliest  date  from  which  records  are  available),  we  are  compelled  to  doubt  whether  the  extermination  of  the  sources  of  wild 
rubber  is  as  imminent  as  the  promoters  of  plantation  rubber  companies  would  have  us  believe.” 

The  usual  method  of  collection  of  Landolphia  rubber  is  to  slash  off  part  of  the  bark,  allow  the  latex  to  partly  coagulate  on  the  surface,  and  then  draw  it  off  in  threads 
by  rolling  these  on  to  a grass  or  twig  core,  so  as  to  form  a ball  2 inches  diameter  or  thereby.  The  latex  is  thick  and  coagulates  quickly  on  exposure,  but  if  it  is  flowing  so  freely 
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as  to  drop  off  then  the  collector  wets  his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  passes  it  over  the  wound,  collecting  on  it  all  the  latex  available  at  the  moment,  and  immediately  smears  this  on 
his  forearm  or  chest,  or  elsewhere  on  his  body,  one  who  is  climbing  and  collecting  sometimes  coming  to  the  ground  covered  all  over  with  coagulated  latex  ready  to  roll  off.  The 
milk  is  white  at  first  but  changes  to  amber-colour  as  it  dries ; as  it  is  never  collected  in  vessels  there  is  little  opportunity  for  sticks  or  dirt  being  included,  but  as  Mr.  Johnson 
says,  “The  wily  native  at  one  time  adulterated  his  rubber  by  winding  it  around  pieces  of  stone,  lead,  dirt,  &c.,  but  this  practice  is  now  abolished,  as  small  balls  or  spindles  are 
demanded  which  are  cut  open  on  receipt.  This  process  likewise  expedites  the  drying  of  the  rubber,  which  is  at  present  effected  in  open  sheds  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
The  rubber  is  packed  for  export  in  sacks  which  contain  about  no  pounds.”  He  further  states: — “It  possesses  excellent  physical  properties,  and  the  following  analysis,  made  of 
fair  samples  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  London,  demonstrates  both  its  high  caoutchouc  content  and  freedom  from  deleterious  impurities  : — 


Moisture 

Sample  as  Received. 
Per  Cent. 

S'° 

Composition  0: 
Dry  Rubber. 
Per  Cent. 

Caoutchouc 

85-6 

90-i 

Resin 

5'5 

57 

Proteids  - 

I"3 

i'3 

Insoluble 

27 

28 

Ash 

o'46 

0*48 

The  rubber,  when  properly  prepared  is  always  in  good  demand,  and  realises  prices  only  slightly  inferior  to  ‘ Fine  Para 

The  above  analysis  is  supported  by  the  following,  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute  on  two  samples  submitted  by  me  in  1904,  prepared  from  Landolphia 
vines  in  Natal  Maputa,  just  across  the  boundary  of  this  Province. 


As  received. 

Calculated  for 
Dry  Material. 

As  received. 

Calculated  for 
Dry  Material. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture 

7 7 

— 

9* 

— 

Caoutchouc  - 

So1 1 

86  8 

757 

833 

Resin 

69 

7 '5 

103 

11 ‘3 

Dirt 

53 

5 7 

4'9 

5 '4 

Ash,  included  in  Dirt 

031 

°‘33 

o‘37 

o‘4o 

Professor  Dunstan  remarks:—  “ Both  had  evidently  been  carefully  prepared,  and  their  physical  characters  were  exceedingly  good.  In  composition  they  compare  very 
favourably  with  other  samples  of  rubber  derived  from  Landolphia  Kirkii  which  have  recently  been  examined  in  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Department  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 
The  rubbers  were  submitted  for  valuation  to  brokers,  who  report  that  consignments  represented  by  those  specimens  would  command  a very  ready  sale,  and  would  probably  realise 
as  much  as  4s.  per  lb.  in  the  London  market  at  the  present  time.” 

Mr.  Johnson  touches  another  important  point  as  follows: — “Experiments  have  been  conducted  by  the  writer  with  the  view  of  improving  the  quality  and  keeping 
properties  of  the  rubber  by  exposing  it  to  the  smoke  given  off  fires  fed  with  wood.  Samples  of  rubber  prepared  in  this  manner  and  similar  ones  taken  from  the  same  collection, 
but  dried  by  the  ordinary  method,  were  submitted  for  valuation  to  London  rubber  brokers.  The  smoked  samples  were  rated  at  4s.  to  4s.  id.  per  lb.,  and  the  unsmoked  samples 
at  3s.  1 id.  to  4s.  per  lb.,  when  ‘ Fine  Para’  was  selling  at  4s.  2d.  per  lb.  In  their  report  upon  this  subject  the  brokers  state  that  the  smoked  samples  were  slightly  improved  both 
in  quality  and  appearance  by  the  process,  as  it  gave  them  a brighter  look  and  appeared  to  increase  their  elasticity.  There  is  always  an  abundance  of  wood-fuel  available  in  the 
rubber  districts,  and,  as  the  period  of  drying  is  considerably  curtailed  when  the  smoking  method  is  adopted,  it  is  considered  that  it  might  be  generally  employed  with 
advantage.” 
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scattered  rubbercontained  in  the  indigenous  forests  in  a wild  condition,  but  considering  the 

of  exotic  rubber  trees  in  localities  often  unsuited  to  the.,  would  be  better 

encouragement  and  culture  as  may  be  necessary  for  Us  best  development.  I have  not  yet  seen  an  acre  of  it  which  could  not  have  and 

evidently  in  this  as  m practically  every  other  crop,  one  acre  fully  stocked  is  more  economically  reaped  than  20  acres  of  scattered  wild  growth.  V it  ng  o e year,  ago  on  his 
plant  in  connection  with  the  rubber-forests  of  Natal  Maputa  I said,  “Tree-planting  in  Natal,”  P.  Davis  & Sons,  Maritzburg,  “as  a natural  product  there  may  be  a considerab  e 

d8  twit  i r;:dd;lte  l ;TS  ,0f  MapU,a,andl  bUt  lherc  can  1,e  no  doubt  that  «*•»**  culture  alone  can  give  L plant  the  commercial  value  which 

evidently  it  is  te  ded  to  bear.  The  culture  has  all  to  be  learned  as  yet,  for  though  the  same  species  extends  north  along  east  and  west  Central  Africa,  and  yields  an  enormous 

value  of  rubber  there  from  wild  plants  its  culture  has  nowhere  been  taken  up.  How  many  years  it  will  take  to  grow  to  latex-bearing  size,  what  is  the  best  age  and  size  for  tapping, 

h tTTl V *2?  intCreStinB  ******  have  all  to  be  worked  out  by  patient  experiment.  But  meantime  all  that  can  be 
A d rhlt  is  the  nosibon^  da!  Th  "f  w ' | transpknt  without  difficulty  when  well  cut  back,  and  that  rather  dry  sandy  ridges  arc  its  favourite  home.” 

And  that  is  the  po  ition  to-day  The  vine  fruits  freely,  the  fruit  is  edible  to  man  and  beast,  the  seeds  pass  through  birds  in  a fit  condition  for  germination  and  are  distributed  to 
some  extent  in  this  manner.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  The  Mozambique  Company  have  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  stock  of  plants  in 
its  own  reserves.  Many  thousands  of  seed  and  young  plants  have  been  planted,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  assist  the  natural  methods  of  propagation  in  the  forest  by  layering 
the  vines  E sewhere  he  states  In  thick  forest  however  comparatively  few  of  the  plants  appear  to  develop  beyond  the  seedling  stage  owing  probably  to  the  absence  of  sufficient 
light.  If  that  be  the  cause,  in  localities  where  timber  has  practically  no  value  at  present,  more  light  is  obtainable  at  low  cost  by  ringing  a fair  proportion  of  the  trees. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  about  half  of  the  rubber  from  Magenja  da  Costa  and  Nhamacurra  is  obtained  from  Mascarcnhasia  elastica,  a tree  common  there  along 
the  running  streams,  but  never  found  away  from  living  water.  The  tree  bleeds  more  slowly  than  Landolphia  Kirkii,  and  the  latex  is  less  dense  ; it  however  coagulates  freely  on 
exposure  smeared  on  the  body  of  the  collector.  Mr.  Johnson  states  “ The  resultant  rubber,  although  slightly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  yielded  by  Landolphia  Kirkii,  exhibits 
excellent  physical  properties.  Investigations  conducted  by  the  Company’s  administrative  officials  show  that  this  tree  is  abundant  in  several  districts  in  these  Territories  (/>., 
Manica  and  Sofala,  T.R.S.),  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  test  its  productive  capacity. 

In  the  “ Kew  Bulletin,”  No.  7,  1907,  page  283,  is  given  an  interesting  account  concerning  this  tree  by  Dr.  Otto  Stapf,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  tree  occurs  in 
British  East  Africa  and  German  East  Africa,  and  that  it  yields  the  ball-rubber  called  Mgoa  rubber  in  the  Zanzibar  trade.  From  a sample  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Battiscombe,  Acting 
Conservator  of  Forests  at  Niarobi,  B.E.A.,  collected  near  Mombasa,  the  following  report  was  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute  : Mark  and  weight  of  sample  : 

Rubber  from  Shimba  Hills,  East  Africa  Protectorate,’  104  grams.  Description— Single  ball  of  rubber,  about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  evidently  formed  by  winding  threads  of 
rubber  upon  a central  mass  ; it  was  light-brown,  and  contained  a considerable  quantity  of  vegetable  impurity.  The  rubber  was  fairly  strong.  Result  of  examination  : 


Sample  as 

Composition  ok 

Received. 

Dry  Rudder. 

PER  CENT. 

PER  CENT. 

Moisture  - 

- 

- 

- 

10 

_ 

Caoutchouc 

- 

69 

j6'6 

Resin 

- 

- 

61 

6 8 

Proteids 

- 

- 

- 

3’5 

3'9 

Insoluble  matter 

- 

- 

11-4 

127 

Ash 

- 

• 

■ 

2*29 

2’54 

.Lanuuipnia  ruoDer ; it  is  01  very  lair  quality,  tnougn  tne  amount  ot  insoluble  matter  is  rather  high,  l his  detect  could  be  remedied  by  careful  collection  so  as  to  exclude,  as  far 
as  possible,  fragments  of  bark  from  the  rubber.  Consignments  of  this  rubber,  if  well  prepared,  would  be  readily  saleable  at  satisfactory  prices.” 

Herr  Hedde,  Government  Gardener  at  Dar-es-Salam,  investigated  the  subject  there  in  1899,  but  reported  rather  unfavourably.  However,  “Attempts  to  take 
Mascarenhasia  elastica  into  cultivation  have  been  so  far  successful,  as  the  plants  grew  fast  even  in  dry  soil,  and  flowered  and  fruited  in  their  fifth  year ; but  the  flow  of  latex  at 
that  age  was  far  too  scanty.” 
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If  ever  cultivation  of  this  species  is  attempted  in  this  Province,  I would  recommend  the  higher  and  moister  districts  rather  than  the  flats.  My  observation  would  lead 
me  to  think  stagnant  water  more  fatal  than  drought,  but  I think  the  flow  of  latex  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  supply  of  running  water  available.  The  presence  of  this 
probably  reduces  the  value  of  Quelimane  rubber  meantime.  Johnson  considers  the  latex  of  Landolphia  Buchanani  (or  a closely  allied  form)  equal  to  that  of  L.  kirkn  , and 
finds  that  L.  florida  in  his  district  yields  what  may  be  a marketable  though  low-grade  commodity. 

He  also  thinks  it  possible  that  a local  Ficus,  which  he  calls  F.  Vogelii,  miq.,  may  yield  a Caoutchouc  worth  exploiting,  as  samples  prepared  by  him  from  the  same 
species  on  the  west  coast  were  valued  by  London  brokers  at  2/-  per  lb.  Every  Ficus  yields  latex,  more  or  less,  but  I presume  he  refers  to  what  1 have  described  as  F.  utilis,  of 
which  I sent  Gutta-percha  to  London  from  Natal  Maputa  in  1904,  under  the  name  Mpai,  and  was  favoured  by  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute  with  the  following  report 
“ The  sample  of ' Mpai  ’ rubber  submitted  for  examination  consisted  of  a flat  elongated  cake,  which  weighed  about  35  grains.  It  was  light-brown  externally,  but  the  freshly-cut 
surface  was  less  coloured  and  showed  a pinkish  tinge.  The  material  could  be  easily  indented  with  the  finger-nail,  and  exhibited  very  little  elasticity  but  considerable  tenacity  ; 
it  had  a somewhat  fibrous  structure,  resembling  that  of  gutta-percha.  When  placed  in  warm  water  it  softened  a little  without  becoming  sticky,  and  could  then  be  readily  drawn 
out  to  a considerable  length,  but  the  elasticity  was  only  very  slight.  The  physical  properties  of  the  material  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  those  of  true  rubber  and  gutta- 
percha, a common  feature  of  the  products  yielded  by  species  of  Ficus,  but  in  composition,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  shown  below,  it  is  much  more  closely  related  to  rubber. 
The  chemical  examination  furnished  the  following  results  : — 


Sample  as  Received. 

Calculated  for 
Dry  Material. 

l’ER  CENT. 

PER  CENT. 

Moisture 

28'4 

— 

Resin  - 

499 

6g'6 

Caoutchouc  - 

1 9'6 

27-4 

Dirt  - 

2 ' I 

3° 

Ash,  included  in  dirt  - 

0-79 

no 

The  material,  therefore,  consists  principally  of  resinous  substances,  which  form  69  6 per  cent,  of  the  dry  material,  whilst  only  27-4  per  cent,  of  true  caoutchouc  is  present.  The 
isolated  caoutchouc  was  not  very  strong,  but  was  quite  free  from  stickiness.  The  sample  was  submitted  for  commercial  valuation  to  brokers,  who  were  informed  of  its  chemical 
composition  and  properties.  They  report  that  the  material  would  be  suitable  for  certain  technical  purposes  and  that  sales  could  probably  be  effected  at  about  io£d.  or  nd. 
per  lb." 

Forester  Gryspert,  of  Maputa,  who  prepared  this  sample,  wrote  as  follows : — “The  Mpai  grows  both  near  water  and  also  to  perfection  in  dry  sandy  bush.  Mpai  will 
give,  in  my  opinion,  a gutta-percha,  if  not  of  the  very  best  quality,  of  such  quality  as  will  make  it  pay  better  than  Landolphia.  This  sample  shows  that  the  latex  of  Mpai  can  be 
worked  with  freedom  from  stickiness  in  its  natural  state,  without  either  boiling,  water,  heat,  smoking,  or  chemicals ; the  sample  enclosed  is  pure  unadulterated  latex  of  Mpai, 
worked  by  hand  after  48  hours’  rest.  Latex  of  Mpai  contains  very  little  water,  practically  none,  consequently  there  is  no  loss.  Of  Mpai  trees  I would  certainly  put  300  or  400 
on  the  acre,  and  the  weight  of  gutta  per  acre  would  be  about  double  that  of  Para,  or  any  other  rubber.  I can  now  collect  in  one  day  one  quart  of  latex  of  Mpai.  This  quantity 
should  be  increased  in  plantations." 

This  Ficus  grows  in  abundance  throughout  the  Province  and  is  easily  struck  by  large  cuttings ; it  is  the  same  tree  from  the  liber  of  which  the  M’Chopes  natives  manu- 
facture their  native  cloth,  and  it  is  used  for  cordage  wherever  it  occurs.  While  I do  not  share  Forester  Gryspert’s  optimism  as  to  its  utilisation  being  more  profitable  than  that  of 
Landolphia  I still  think,  considering  its  enormous  flow  and  easy  culture,  that  there  is  money  in  it,  especially  on  light  sandy  soils,  and  near  running  water.  There  are  various 
Apocynaccous  trees  and  shrubs  besides  Mascarenhasia  which  may  be  worth  attention  in  this  respect,  particularly  Voacanga  Thouarsii  and  Conopharyngia  ventricosa  and  C. 
elegans.  All  these  bleed  on  being  tapped,  but  most  profusely  from  the  large  fruits,  and  as  the  latter  species  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  extra-tropical  districts,  and  with 
a little  encouragement  would  be  much  more  so,  and  fruits  abundantly,  I think  it  probable  that  a large  industry  may  yet  be  established  in  the  collection  and  tapping  of  these  fruits, 
in  which  every  woman  and  child  could  take  part.  The  latex  is  used  by  the  natives  as  bird-lime  ; and  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  analyzed,  but  the  simple  cultivation, 
the  easy  collection,  and  profuse  flow-  of  latex  all  indicate  that  further  attention  may  be  repaid. 

Diplorhynchus  mossambicensis  also  bleeds  freely,  especially  from  the  fruit,  but  as  this  occurs  only  in  the  tropical  districts,  where  Landolphia  is  not  yet  fully  utilised,  I 
think  its  time  has  not  yet  come. 

An  Kuphorbiaceous  tree  of  rapid  growth  and  large  size  found  by  me  on  the  south  side  of  the  Inharreme  River  only,  but  said  to  grow  through  Zuvalla,  of  which 
specimens  obtainable  were  insufficient  for  identification,  yields  a most  abundant  flow  of  rather  thin  latex,  more  abundant  indeed  than  any  other  of  our  trees,  but  as  it  did  not 
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coagulate  on  exposure  and  I had  no  means  of  taking  ,t  with  me  I cannot  say  if  it  will  be  found  of  value,  although  I consider  it  should  receive  further  investigation  It  has  ,-lobed 
JVuUs  2 inches  m diameter,  and  was  named  by  the  natives  Enchowana.  This  name,  however,  is  not  distinctive,  as  it  is  used  for  several  fruits  used  boys 

The  tree  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  which,  if  the  latex  be  found  useful,  could  be  more  eas.ly  handled  in  cultivation  than  any  other  rubber  suitable  to  the  climate,  hence  my  regret 
that  I only  found  . once  and  did  not  then  manage  «o  take  the  latex  cvith  me,  as  I would  have  endeavoured  ,0  do  had  I though,  I would  see  no  more  of  it.  The  place  where 

was  found  was  nearly  opposite  Inhucuia,  where  there  are  several  pile  remains  of  riviT  fnrir^^c  in  wiiirh  H , 

. . f 1 uns  01  nver  ‘ortresscs  m which  the  natives  lived  during  Gungunhamas  raid,  and  is  perhaps  ten  miles  up 

the  river  from  the  Admimstratador  s station.  Euphorbia  grand  dens  and  F Tirnmlli  ilw  v vr  , . , , . , . F . * 1 

, T • , , . . .u  . , , , , s uens  ana  1,rucalil  also  >,dd  'atex  which  solidifies,  but  has  been  used  for  various  purposes  giving  them  a low 

value.  I am  informed,  however,  that  the  rubber  of  the  latter  species  if  partly  burned  becomes  more  elastic  and  of  higher  value. 


II.— TAN  BARKS. 


At  present  the  only  trees  or  plants  used  in  this  Province  for  the  production  of  tannin  are  the  Mangroves,  and  what  is  done  in  that  way  is  all  for  export  trade.  Mr. 
Barrett  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  figures,  showing  exports  of  Mangrove  Bark  from  those  parts  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique  administered  by  Government,  viz. 


1904 

- 

- 

- 

Kilos. 

4.390,297 

Value  in  Rris. 
27,878 

1905 

- 

- 

- 

3,192,754 

24,992 

1906 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,i85,o°7 

47,116 

1907 

- 

- 

• 

- 

13,260,208 

108,742 

Owing  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  better  kinds,  Government  has  now  temporarily  prohibited  the  export  of  Mangrove  bark,  but  encourages  the  plantation  of  those 
kinds  likely  to  be  of  use.  T he  Mangroves  grow  on  tidal  mud,  seldom  directly  facing  the  sea,  but  along  the  rivers  and  lagoons  just  inside,  and  for  many  miles  up.  They  do  not 
occur  beyond  high-water  mark,  though  often  in  places  which  are  only  occasionally  under  salt  water ; on  the  other  hand  they  stand  being  daily  submerged  under  sea  water  for 
several  hours.  To  hold  them  firm  in  such  localities  most  of  them  send  out  adventitious  roots  from  up  the  main  stem,  which,  extending  outward,  reach  the  mud  and  form  side 
supports.  Several  have  also  curious  gnarled  or  flat  plates  as  roots,  and  some  send  up  from  the  mud  abundant  rush-like  special  aerial  roots  for  breathing  purposes.  Most  of  the 
Mangroves  have  also  special  arrangements  whereby  the  seeds  germinate  while  still  on  the  tree,  and  emit  a fruit-like  radicle  which  in  some  cases  grows  a foot  long  before  the  seed 
drops  off  the  tree,  and  then  acts  as  an  arrow,  piercing  the  soft  mud  directly  below,  and  thereby  planting  itself  at  once.  Unfortunately  the  least  useful  kinds  arc  the  more 
assertive,  and  Avicennia  takes  possession  wherever  it  is  allowed  to  do  so. 

It  is  with  a view  to  prevent  this  and  to  extend  the  area  under  useful  kinds  that  Government  now  encourages  the  collection  and  removal  of  Rhizophora  seeds  wherever 
obtainable,  and  their  being  planted  in  localities  where  they  are  scarce  or  absent.  No  class  of  afforestation  can  be  so  cheaply  performed  as  this,  since  the  ground  requires  no 
preparation,  and  both  the  collection  and  planting  of  the  seed  can  be  done  from  boats  when  the  tide  is  high. 

Several  species  under  the  common  name  Mangrove  (i),  Mangal  or  Mangle  (2)  occupy  such  sites  in  company  almost  all  round  the  world  in  tropical  mud,  but  they  are 
not  all  equally  valuable  for  tan  purposes  and  probably  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  various  kinds  has  led  to  the  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  Mangrove  bark— varying 
from  4 to  50  per  cent,  tannin.  Among  the  kinds  which  so  occur  here  are — 


1.  Rhizophora  mucronata  l j , 

2.  Bruguiera  gymnorhiza  j ~ 

3.  Ceriops  Candolleana=  Mucandara. 

4.  Carapa  moluccensis  (Xylocarpus  Granatum,  Keen.)  = Mutanameda. 

5.  Lumnitzera  racemosa=  Mormoni. 

6.  Sonneratia  acida  = Mucatanga. 

7.  Heritiera  littoralis  = Muolobo. 

8.  Avicennia  officinalis  = Mcandella,  Tobose,  &c. 

besides  several  others  in  smaller  quantities. 

I went  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  kinds  and  found  that  shippers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  Infise,  Mucandara  and  Mutanameda  bark  indiscriminately, 
and  from  collectors  I learned  that  Mucatanga  bark  was  also  collected  by  them  though  possibly  shippers  did  not  know  this.  Rhizophora  and  Bruguiera  are  included  together  as 
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Infisc,  and  natives  who  had  worked  in  the  trade  could  see  no  difference  when  I pointed  it  out  to  them,  being  inclined  to  think  the  difference  in  the  flowers  either  the  flowers  of 
or  the  result  of,  horanlhus  parasitism.  There  have  thus  been  at  least  five  species  yielding  bark  which  has  been  shipped,  without  any  accurate  knowledge  as  to  their  relative  value! 
The  same  thing  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  other  species  are  also  included,  and  it  is  consequently  not  surprising  to  find  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  J.  Gordon 
Parker  in  the  “Year  Book  of  the  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  District  Tanner’s  Federation,”  1905,  evidently  under  the  impression  that  one  species  supplies  all.  “Mangrove  Bark 
Probably  no  material  differs  so  much  in  strength  and  character  as  the  bark  of  the  Mangrove  tree,  and  no  material  is  more  deceptive  in  appearance;  in  fact,  from  a general 
examination  of  the  bark  no  conclusions  whatever  as  to  its  tanning  quality  or  strength  can  be  drawn.  Some  years  ago  Professor  Eitner,  of  the  Vienna  Research  Station,  stated  in 
a report  that  Mangrove  bark  would  not  make  a satisfactory  leather  ; that  it  simply  coloured  the  fibres  of  the  pelt,  and  the  resulting  product  dried  out  hard  and  horny  and  of  a 
deep  mahogany  colour,  and  that  it  could  not  be  claimed  to  be  a tanning  material  worthy  of  any  consideration.  Dr.  Ptessler,  of  the  Freiberg  Research  Station,  on  the  other  hand 
reported  in  high  terms  of  the  value  of  Mangrove  bark  as  a tanning  agent,  and  either  alone  or  blended  with  other  tanning  materials  claimed  that  it  produced  leather  of  good 
quality,  well-tanned,  and  of  good  colour.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  experts  always  differ,  but  in  the  case  of  Mangrove  bark  these  diametrically  opposite  views  were  probably 
both  correct,  i.e.,  each  view  correct  with  regard  to  the  special  sample  or  samples  of  Mangrove  being  experimented  with.  I possess  a collection  of  over  50  different  samples  of 
Mangrove  bark,  and  think  I may  safely  say  that  there  are  20  different  and  distinct  kinds  of  bark  among  them.  Probably  as  years  go  on,  the  number  of  different  kinds  of 
Mangrove  brought  to  the  market  will  increase,  but  of  these  20  they  all  differ  in  character,  colour,  and  tannin  strength,  yet  all  have  a similar  external  appearance.  Some  samples 
show  on  analysis  over  50  per  cent,  of  tannin;  many  less  than  20  per  cent.,  some  even  as  low  as  2 per  cent,  and  3 per  cent.  Some  samples  contain  a high  percentage  of  soluble 
matter,  which,  although  probably  akin  to  tannin,  does  not  combine  with  the  pelt  fibres  at  all  readily,  and  although  it  is  possible  with  such  a sample  to  obtain  a liquor  of  60  or  8o° 
Bk.,  it  will  scarcely  tan  pelt,  but  imparts  a dark  mahogany  colour,  colouring  the  fibres  through  and  giving  the  pelt  the  appearance  of  being  tanned.” 

1 Ih-sc  are  the  tanners  difficulties,  and  if  the  Mangrove  export  business  is  ever  to  be  of  value  here  again  they  require  attention.  An  interesting  resumk  of  the  subject 
appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  1906,  Vol.  III.,  No.  4,  from  which  the  following  specially  interests  us  “ It  has  long  been  known  that  all  parts  of  the 
the  le  In-l'i!^111  y l lClr  barkS*  C°ntam  tanmn’  but  U 'S  °nly  comParatively  recently  that  Mangrove  bark  has  been  systematically  collected  and  imported  into  Europe  for 

r a , „ “ Mangroves  best  known  as  yielding  barks  suitable  for  tanning  purposes  are  Rhizophora  mucronata,  Rhizophora  Mangle,1  Bruguiera  gymnorrhiza,  Ceriops 
CandoHeana  and  Roxburghiana  and  kandel.a  Rheedn.'  Mangroves  yielding  barks  rich  in  tannin  are  fairly  widely  distributed  in  tropical  countries,  and  in  recent  years  a good 
deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  exploitation  of  these  materials  in  various  countries,  notably  Germany  and  Belgium.  The  best  known  Mangrove  barks  in  European 
commerce  are  probably  those  of  German  Last  Africa,  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  by  Dr.  Busse  (Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  1 (4),  p.  315),  and  by  Prof.  Kbrner 

tt^k"ak?edi,*e  GtrbSChul'\  Fre,bere>  i899,  *900.  These  results  show  that  the  richest  Mangrove  barks  obtainable  from  German  East  Africa  are 

rL  - m from.  Fh,zoP*lora  mucronata,  which  may  contain  as  much  as  48-0  per  cent,  of  tannin,  though  samples  containing  only  213  per  cent  were  examined 

CanaoHn^  1 1}l  uSUIera  gymnorrhiza,  contained  from  44  to  53  per  cent,  of  tannin,  whilst  the  ‘ Mkandaa’  and  ‘ Mkamavi  ’ bvks,  obtained  from  Ceriops 

^ hT  T-hS  fPeCt,Ve,y’  rontamcd  42’-3  and  40  5 Per  ^nt.  of  tannin.  Quite  recently  a similar  series  of  barks  from  Zanzibar  was  examined  at  the 
Impel  lal  Institute,  and  the  results,  which  were  given  fully  in  the  Bulletin  oj  the  Imperial  Institute,  1904,  Vol.  II.,  page  165  showed  that  the  Msinzi  bark  of  7™ t • a 

Ei?cJ”  "r ■»*,  r™.«  3^8  and  >3-8  per  cent,  of  fair  resp.Ll,  ^0^  “an  bl  " 

Africa  nr  , ! T , ' , f , ^ f°U°W  l°  sh°W  that  these  same  sPecies  sh°w  lower  percentages  there,  sometimes  much  lower.  Queensland  and  West 

r d ’ b 111  lbe  attCT  “ the  nat,ves  make  100  much  of  Palm  oil  10  bother  with  hark.  “ In  German  and  Portuguese  East  Africa  where  Mangrove  bark 
discovered  ^ TT  / T f ^elsewhere,  the  Mangroves  were  at  first  cut  down  for  limber,  and  the  bark  was  wasted  until  its  value  as  a tanning  agent  was 

3 - ws= 

-=rr  •rws=s£=;  “ .ts-  :: 

Not  belonging  to  tins  Province.  » This  occurs  with  only  a very  few  kinds  of  trees,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  all  these  Mangroves  did  so.-T.R.S. 
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about  32/*  Per  ton.”  It  would  appear  that  a considerable  amounT  o^  Man^v  " rH  7 *"?  °f  ‘ t0"*  The  freight  10  Hiotag  a‘  that  time  was 

principally  to  be  used  by  dyers,  and  the  process  of  making  Mangrove^tracH^des^bed  in^de^ad  Ufin  ^ ^mg  unported  into  Britain  from  British  North  Borneo, 

lines  for  the  manufacture  of  Mangrove  extract,  and  with  a sufficiently  lime  canuritv  hi  ’ nisnng  uj}.  "Il  1 ' ie  l°lal  cosl  of  a snia11  P,ant  arranged  on  modern 

y large  capaut)  to  be  remunerative  in  working,  would  probably  be  from  /4C0  to  /'eoo.” 

Apparently  the  dark-red  colour  of  leather  tanned  by  Mangrove  bark  or  extract  is  objectionable,  and  to  get  over  this  difficulty  it  is  used  along  with  several  other  tanning 
varying  froiUri'  per  clt  up  lo  11  ^ ^ ^ ^ to  “ b°^  Ai>  Mangrove  barks  lid  ZltS 

Sd  no.  £££  pi  ZZTI  TT"  “traCt  W0U'j  - P«  -t,  of  the 

8 p tage  01  saIt  as  h,6h  as  ls  contained  m the  early  liquors  ol  a tanyard  tanning  heavy  South  American  salted  hides.” 

, Ihe  e*P°rt  of  Mangrove  bark  from  this  Province  was  carried  on  most  largely  from  Quelimane  and  Mozambique  and  such  small  ports  as  ilajon  and  Port  Amelia 
Although  I saw  much  of  the  varrous  Mangroves  I saw  little  in  good  condition  for  barking,  and  consider  the  Government  has  acted  wisely  in  placing  a temporary  ,«  iction  on 
the  export.  The  only  d.fficulty  is  that  the  cotnpatat.vely  worthless  Avicennia  is  taking  possession  where  better  kinds  should  he  growing  and  the  future  crop  i ZKSS 
the  planting  of  seed  can  be  actively  carried  on  in  all  suitable  localities.  1 y uniC5S 

Another  bark  which  may  possibly  come  into  commerce  as  a tan  agent  is  that  of  the  various  species  of  Brachystegia.  I have  no  analysis  to  give,  but  understand  that 
samples  tested  ga^e  about  18  per  cent.  This  is  too  low  for  a commercial  article  of  export  as  bark,  but  considering  the  enormous  quantity  of  bark  of  these  species  that  exist, 
especially  in  M Chopes  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  ,t  renews  itself  when  destroyed,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  establishment  of  extract  plants  by  Government  o 
Concessionaires  should  be  taken  in  hand,  especially  if  these  can  be  of  a movable  nature  and  carried  forward  as  work  proceeds. 

An  extract  showing  60  per  cent,  tannin  would  be  worth  freight  and  attention  even  under  present  conditions  but  much  more  so  if  a railway  from  Chai-chai  to  Inhambane 
were  constructed  and  this  extract  plant  erected  on  a railway  truck  so  as  to  be  movable  to  any  locality  along  the  line.  The  timber  of  the  same  tree  will  supply  the  sleepers  for 
this  railway,  so  a locomotive  engine  working  a movable  extract  plant  and  saw  bench  should  be  fit  to  form  the  line  and  find  traffic  in  each  direction  as  it  proceeds-  rails  inward 
and  bark  extract  outward.  There  are  probably  many  other  tan  barks  especially  among  the  Acacias  and  other  Leguminous  trees,  but  if  so,  this  has  still  to  be  ascertained. 


HI*— CLOTH,  SACKING,  FIBRES,  &c. 

Cloth  is  perhaps  hardly  the  right  word  to  use  for  the  various  materials  used  as  clothes  and  blankets  by  the  natives  in  most  parts  of  the  Province ; they  arc  not  woven 
fabrics,  but  simply  the  cambium  layer  of  the  bark  stretched  and  beaten  till  it  is  clean  and  dry  and  consists  of  fibre  only.  This  can  be  done  with  several  species  and  probably  in 
all  localities,  but  it  is  curious  that  certain  districts  have  practically  a monopoly  of  the  manufacture,  and  supply  the  other  districts.  Two  species  are  selected  as  the  best,  viz., 
Ficus  ut,lls  and  Brachystegia  spicaeformis,  though  other  species  of  Brachystegia  are  also  occasionally  used.  These  two  species  occur  throughout  the  Province  from  the  Limpopo 
northward,  and  the  Ficus  southward  also,  and  it  is  consequently  curious  that  in  the  M’Chopes  district,  where  both  are  abundant,  the  Ficus  only  is  so  used  ; while  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  where  also  both  are  present,  the  Brachystegia  only  is  used.  In  M’Chopes  the  manufacture  is  quite  an  industry  ; in  the  neighbouring  districts,  both  north  and  south,  no 
cloth  is  made,  but  supplies  are  obtained  from  M’Chopes,  while  in  Lourenzo  Marques  where  the  Ficus  is  plentiful,  it  appears  to  be  not  known  that  it  is  the  same  tree,  or  that 
cloth  is  obtainable  from  it,  European  fabrics  being  in  general  use  there. 

The  manufacture  is  of  an  exceedingly  simple  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  Ficus  a stem  about  9 inches  diameter  and  without  branches  is  selected  ; the  bark  is  cut  all 
round  at  the  base  and  at  the  required  height— usually  6 or  7 feet— a straight  cut  down  one  side  is  made  and  the  bark  peels  ofT  easily  in  one  piece  ; the  latex  flowing  freely 
meantime.  The  outer  rough  bark  which  contains  the  latex  is  shredded  off,  leaving  the  cambium  only,  which  is  kept  quite  entire  if  possible. 

A dry  log,  without  bark,  lying  on  the  ground,  is  used  as  a table  on  which  to  heat,  and  small  wooden  mallets  with  grooved  faces  are  used.  About  four  natives  sit  on 
each  side  of  the  log,  the  bark  is  placed  on  it  with  the  rough  side  upward  and  beating  begins,  the  part  being  beaten  at  any  one  time  being  kept  flat  by  all  pulling  tight  with  one 
hand  and  beating  with  the  other.  One  part  after  another  receives  attention  and  by  the  end  of  a half-hour  or  an  hour  in  accordance  with  the  industry  used,  a blanket  6 or  7 
feet  long  and  5 or  6 feet  wide,  soft  and  pliable,  untorn  and  only  requiring  a little  drying,  is  produced.  These  may  be  worn  complete  as  dresses  by  the  women,  or  one  such  may 
be  cut  into  2 or  3 loin-cloths  for  the  men,  and  are  the  only  clothing  used  except  beads,  strings  and  trinkets.  As  blankets  they  are  the  only  thing  used,  and  are  soft  and  comfort- 
able. At  first  they  are  open  and  porous,  and  can  almost  be  seen  through,  but  after  being  worn  a few  days  they  get  filled  up  with  dust  fixed  either  by  perspiration  of  the 
wearer  or  by  the  oil  with  which  most  of  them  rub  their  bodies,  and  are  then  considered  warmer  and  more  comfortable. 
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Bark  from  a stem  having  branches  is  not  used  as  a hole  is  left  in  the  cloth  where  each  branch  was,  and  on  purpose  to  avoid  this  difficulty  the  M’Chopes  natives  have 
learned  and  practice  the  method  of  coppicing  these  Mpaam  trees  and  thereby  producing  a few  vigorous,  clean,  unbranched  stems  from  one  old  root. 

In  the  case  of  the  Brachystegia  which  is  very  abundant  in  M’Chopes  and  used  for  other  but  not  for  this  purpose  there,  but  which  is  the  principal  cloth-tree  north  of 
the  Zambesi  the  process  « very  similar,  except  that  when  the  beating  is  finished  the  material  still  retains  a firmness  and  rigidity  which  is  not  comfortable,  and  to  get  that  removed 
the  women  have  to  chew  the  whole  piece,  bit  by  bit,  until  it  is  soft  and  pliable.  6 ° 

Without  the  chewing,  and  without  being  opened  at  one  side,  the  same  bark  is  used  as  the  principal  sacking  material  in  Zambesia,  the  tree  in  this  case  having  to  be  cut 
ovm,  and  the  bark  cut  to  lengths  and  beaten  upon  ns  own  stem  until  it  is  clean  and  loose  and  slips  off  entire,  requiring  only  each  end  to  be  tied  with  a shred  of  the  same 
material  to  have  the  bag  complete  Many  hundred  such  bags  of  earth-nuts  were  seen  passing  to  the  coast,  each  bag  containing  a man's  load,  viz.,  60  or  7o  lbs  They  were  a"o 
seen  m use  for  holdmg  mcahc-meal,  cassiva-flour,  beans,  Kafir  corn,  salt  and  the  various  other  commodities  in  use  in  the  district. 

„ Th?SeSaCllS  m'C  "0T"  n ‘he  S°Uthern  diStriCtS’  'V',ere  lhe  "sual  method  of  slorinS  such  Products  was  in  drums,  still  made  of  the  same  Brachystegia  bark  but 

of  this  „rki: zsa z “ or  pinned  im° form  ^ Th-  d™™'  * •»**»■.  &c.,  made 

without  cg:q^’  B'  spicacf0rmis  ai>peared  10  bc  ,he  sPecies  P'ese"‘.  but  in  Zambesia  the  several  species  of  Brachystegia  were  used  in  the  same  way,  apparently 
bundle  ThelLT Mo"18  U$ed  “ fibreS  ^ C°frd,age  Were  ‘'lijUndant  eVerywhere’  and  it  appeared  to  be  a matter  of  no  difficulty  anywhere  for  a native  to  find  fibre  to  tie  no  a 

init a, kt r ptovince- « ^ plants wh?ch 

any  commercial  fibre  is  obtainable  in  quantity  enough  in  the  S sLte to  3an,  ex,  'm  ™ "0l  apPear  » rae  ho"'-er  that 

and  arc  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity  for  these,  but  beyond  Braclnstegia  there  is  no  hr'  1 ^ * °T  ! r Brachys!egia'  1 he  fibres  ^Ulte  su,t  the  local  purposes, 
MVhopesis  abundant  in  a semi-naturaLd  conditio,  is’,  ^ J JET  ^ ‘ 

yard  or  nto^ghT^  bT  ^ ^ 1 & Sl“kii  1 °"ly  ~ » Ovation  ; it  has  terete  , eaves  a 

Hyphaene  and  Borassus,  while  useful  in  their  own  way  are  expensive  as  the  collection  of  ouite  P™pafl,°n  appeared  t0  be  slow-  rhe  fibres  from  the  leaves  of  palms,  such  as 
the  stems  or  leaf-bases,  as  happens  with  Raphia  elsewhere.  ’ * q y ng  eaves  involves  very  scattered  work,  and  no  useful  fibre  is  obtainable  from 

favourable  growing  season,  dry  harvesting  sLsonXd^  offivaesid"1^  TiT  W?™*’  !”  ? far.aS  cultivated  cotlon  is  concerned;  with  suitable  soil, 

regular  transport.  Its  cultivation  is  however  a matter  for  large  holders  nthcr  than  fo  H ' & lmmUmty  from  insect  Pests  and  the  introduction  of  more  cheap  and 

slant  attention,  and  unless  under  European  supervision  I do  not  look  for  native  enhu  ^ ^ ’’  * r fr°PJhlcl?  eas,ly  goes  wrong  and  which  recluires  very  dose  and  con- 

rather  than  otherwise,  since  it  provides  a perpetual  home  for  all  the  jests  tl  I culture  proving  successful.  Meantime  what  little  there  is  of  native  cotton  culture  is  harmful 

doubted  if  any  while  cotton  with  long  staple  is  actually  indigenous  ' VV’lnt  r Luan^n^T  pr°d“CCS  no  revenue-  Wlld  cotton  is  seldom  abundant  and  it  may  be 

in  so  far  as  is  at  present  known.  * R hat  “ USUally  taken  for  Wlld  cotton  15  a Convolvulaceous  creeper,  Ipomaea  albivenia,  worthless  as  cotton, 

increased  °i  8 ^ **“  “ — » ‘»e  north  and  could  without  difficulty  be 

condition,  The  Sisal  itself  is  no,  indigenous  and  hardly  natur  ltd  , h,  rl  mg  * l>reSent  retUm  Whi'e  the  n’°re  Pe™anent  is  growing  into  fruiting 

with  a view  to  lire  exportation  of  its  fibre.  d * h ’ bul  ls  one  of  the  comi"g  agricultural  plants  of  the  Province,  and  is  even  now  being  planted  largely 


vj  u iu  j|  LJ  X no, 


no,  OcC. 

dneed  by  ,r,«  r exp; rt  i,a,s  rken  place- A smau  amoum  °f  copai  is  exp-ted- "'hat  «*  - p- 

unlcss  its  exudation  can  bc  assisted  by  wounds  or  otherwise  The  various  Comm’iohoi®  J m 1 rachybblum  or  some  Acacla'  but  ‘he  quantity  available  is  exceedingly  small 
be  augmented  artificially,  and  so  also  with  Eriodendron,  Lrbax  S«  IZaoffia  n0t  “ ^ qUaWityi  “ is  possibb  however  that  the  flow  of  this  could 
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Euphorbia  gnndidens  has  a simitar  use,  and  L latex  of  the  to  °"  "*  ““  '**'*  wounded;  ,he  ,atc!‘  from 

colours.  ?n?uchlti:tToTM  ^ “d  -*  —ling 

least  can  colour  leather,  are  not  used  as  local  dyes,  nor  is  the  tannin  principle  in  Braehv-Upm'n  ,1  , 1 * U°  nown  °r  their  .use  understood.  The  Mangroves,  which  at 

uncoloured ; the  Banyans  import  Indian  coloured  goods  for  themselves  and  probablv  the  onl'v  In  1^  C0  °un"8  ag*nt  111  lcrmmil,ia  so  used-  The  nat|vc  dresses  arc  entirely 

however  an  opportunity  of  meeting  four  local  natiie  practitl^  noted  fethe  cures  they  ^ »«  hi  “ 

could  see,  straightforwardly  and  unreservedly  informed  me  what  they  knew  concerning  the  uses  of  these.  But  this  is  where  my  disappointment  came  in.  Medici,  ' aclordinl 
to  our  use  of  the  term,  were  hardly  included,  and  when  I mentioned  fever,  lung  trouble,  stomach  trouble,  rheumatism,  &c„  they  had  nothing  to  produce  as  a cure.  Wevent  s 
against  snake-bite,  eourage-g.vtng  lotions,  matenals  for  wash.ng  babies,  purifying  agents,  and  other  superstitious  or  faith-hcaling  recipes  were  abundant,  lovcphil.res  and  cxcTn 
o sexua  desires  were  numerous,  and  there  were  many  others  connected  in  some  way  with  allied  unlawful  and  objectionable  practices.  For  cuts,  bitters  ores,  &e„  the  heated 
leaves  of  Aloe  maeulata  was  ,n  common  use  ; a few  plants  were  known  poisons  ; bu,  for  any  actual  medicine  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  district  one  hundred  mile  acmss  bcl  ev  d 
more  m the  Adm.mstratador  s supply  of  tmported  methane  than  in  any  medicines  of  its  own.  At  the  Bajon  salt  factory  I found  castor  oil  beans  being  used  to  oil  the  f hing 
hues  to  make  them  durable,  and  sttll  these  natures  knew  nothing  about  the  poisonous  or  medicinal  powers  of  these  same  beans.  Superstition  and  faith  appeared  to  underlie"  U 
cures  ; and  though  I took  voluminous  notes  of  what  these  doctors  had  to  say,  I do  not  find  a single  item  worth  repetition.  In  Manica  the  Colon, ha  Root  (Iateorhua  has 
altamed  some  reputation,  and  ts  bemg  exported  as  a drug  ; while  the  seeds  of  Strophanthus  Kombe  are  a known  poison,  used  as  an  arrow  poison,  and  probably  also  possessed 
of  medicinal  qualities.  Experimental  shipments  have  been  made  by  the  Mozambique  Company. 

A very  large  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  reputed  to  have  a poisonous  effect  on  fish,  and  to  be  put  in  the  water  on  purpose  to  bring  them  to  the  surface,  when  they 
are  killed  and  eaten.  As  this  practice  does  not  deserve  encouragement,  I do  not  think  it  advisable  to  enumerate  these  specifically  here,  but  I look  upon  these  as  being  better 
worth  attention  from  a medical  point  of  view  than  the  remedies  actually  in  use.  They  may  be  more  powerful,  and  consequently  beyond  the  control  of  the  savage,  but  they  are 
at  least  possessed  of  some  active  principles  which  science  might  find  a use  for.  ’ 3 * 


V.— OILS. 

From  the  Limpopo  to  Inhambane  has  long  been  noted  for  its  oil  products,  and  even  from  the  Northern  districts,  oil-nuts  are  still  shipped.  These  latter  are  the  seeds 
of  Arachis,  not  indigenous  within  the  Province  but  cultivated  largely  in  every  part  of  it,  both  for  home  use  among  the  natives  as  food,  and  for  export  to  France  for  the  expression 
of  oil.  This  plant  is  not  naturally  a forest  product,  and  is  only  mentioned  here  as  one  of  the  several  oil  producing  plants  of  the  Province  and  one  which  almost  everywhere  can 
be  used  as  an  export  crop  immediately  after  the  forest  is  felled. 

Sesame,  ( = 2,  Gergilin;  10,  M’piza)  is  also  cultivated  to  some  extent  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  is  expressed  from  its  small  seeds,  and  about  1000  3-bushel  sacks  of 
this  seed  were  waiting  shipment  at  Quelimane  while  I was  there. 

A large  creeper,  Telfaria  pedata  (6,  Makungu,  Jekungu,)  is  cultivated  round  native  kraals  for  the  sake  of  its  large  and  nutritious  seeds  which  are  said  to  yield  60  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  as  oil,  but  no  commercial  export  of  this  has  taken  place. 

Jatropha  curcas  yields  an  oil  from  its  seeds,  which  is  a commercial  export  elsewhere,  but  here  though  it  occurs  throughout  the  Province  no  oil  is  expressed  or  seeds 
exported.  The  natives  recognise  the  oily  nature  of  the  seeds,  and  string  them  on  grasses,  and  after  a short  drying  these  are  used  as  candles;  hence  the  name  candle-nut.  The 
natives  also  know  the  powerful  properties  of  the  seed  and  avoid  it.  But  it  is  more  particularly  the  indigenous  tree,  Trichilia  emetica,  which  is  the  source  of  oil  for  local  use,  as 
also  during  recent  years  for  export.  The  tree  grows  abundantly  south  of  the  tropic;  it  is  also  present  but  less  abundant  north  of  it.  The  flowers,  though  they  appear  to  be 
sexually  perfect  are  not  really  so;  indeed  often,  if  not  always,  the  trees  are  practically  dioecious,  some  trees  bearing  a full  crop  every  year,  and  others  bearing  none.  The  various 
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names  given  to  the  tree  and  its  fruit  are  mostly  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  production  of  oil  or  fat  (Mafura),  which  is  obtained  from  the  seed  itself,  and  also  from  the 
aril  by  which  it  is  nearly  enclosed.  This  oil  has  long  been  used  by  the  natives  for  rubbing  on  their  own  bodies  and  does  not  produce  the  rancid  smell  so  characteristic  of  those 
natives  who  smear  themselves  with  animal  fats.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fat  is  largely  used  in  food,  and  when  all  the  oil  is  expressed  the  residue  is  considered  edible.  The  usual 
process  is  to  soak  the  seeds  in  hot  or  cold  water,  when  the  oil  from  the  aril  floats  off ; then  crush  the  beans  and  express  the  oil ; again  crush  the  residue,  boil  and  express;  and 
sometimes  this  is  repeated,  the  final  residue  being  edible  ; thus  3 or  4 oils  and  one  residual  food  is  obtained  from  one  lot  of  seeds.  The  oil  is  a thick  clear  oil,  solidifying  into  a 
white  solid  grease;  each  oil  is  considered  edible,  or  fit  to  use  for  local  purposes  or  export,  and  a very  considerable  total  must  be  consumed.  Export  has  mostly  been  in  the  form 
of  uncrushed  seeds  to  the  Transvaal  or  Natal;  these  seeds  are  exported  in  a nearly  dry  condition;  and  unfortunately  the  natives  have  learned  that  seeds  already  soaked  and  of 
which  the  aril  oil  is  absent  sell  nearly  as  well  as  others  if  again  dried,  and  make  a practice  of  doing  so  thus  incurring  freight  on  a lower  oil  percentage.  The  result  is  dissatisfaction 
with  the  amount  of  product,  as  also  the  absence  of  the  best  oil.  Only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  seeds  produced  are  collected  meantime,  the  natives  being  often  too  well  off 
to  collect  at  the  price  going.  This  industry  might  be  enormously  extended,  from  trees  already  in  bearing,  if  more  easy  transport  and  central  crushing  mills  were  available  so  as  to 
reduce  the  weight  and  bulk  and  increase  the  value  of  the  product  to  be  exported.  The  tree  is  meantime  reserved  by  native  custom,  but  instead  of  scattered  trees  whole  forests 
of  this  tree  might  with  advantage  be  artificially  produced  at  points  accessible  by  rail  or  barge,  thus  increasing  the  oil  yield,  lowering  its  cost  of  collection,  and  at  the  same  time 
producing  useful  timber  in  the  removal  of  such  trees  as  prove  non-bearers. 

VI  SPIRITS,  FERMENTED  LIQUORS,  &c. 

In  this  Province  there  hardly  exists  a plant  from  which  the  natives  cannot  obtain  a diink.  Of  course  they  obtain  it  more  easily  from  some  than  from  others,  and  so  give 
these  preference  and  go  to  the  trouble  of  protecting  such  trees  or  plants,  or  even  planting  them.  But  it  appeared  to  me  that  though  famine  may  at  times  be  felt — through  im- 
providence, bad  management,  or  bad  seasons — a scarcity  of  liquor  intended  for  human  consumption  can  hardly  occur.  The  natives  are  professional  experts  also  in  the  making 
of  such  liquors  and  it  was  surprising  to  sec  with  what  simple  stills  they  could  do  it.  An  ordinary  clay  pot  of  large  size,  the  top  covered  over  with  fresh  clay,  a gun  barrel  or  a 

piece  of  gas  piping  for  a worm,  passing  through  a clay  trough  in  which  the  worm  is  covered  with  water,  and  the  apparatus  is  complete.  I even  saw  a bamboo  being  used  as  a 

worm  and  in  that  case  the  whole  apparatus  was  independent  of  European  civilization.  The  distilling  of  spirit  is  illegal  throughout  the  Province;  it  clashes  with  the  trade  in  low 
grade  Portuguese  wines  to  the  natives;  but  the  police  arc  few  and  native,  and  probably  sometimes  sympathetic,  with  the  result  that  in  the  remote  districts  at  least  the  only 
recognition  of  the  law  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  still  is  usually  made  in  the  bush  rather  than  at  the  hut  door,  though  cases  of  the  latter  were  also  seen.  Among  the  favourite 
substances  for  the  production  of  spirit  are  the  “fruits"  of  the  pine-apple  and  the  cashew,  the  various  Anonaceous  fruits  known  as  Shangala,  Tinta,  N’Kaloga,  &c.,and  almost  every 
other  edible,  or  rather  non-poisonous,  fruit  which  exists.  Cassava,  Sweet-Potato,  Cocoa-nut,  Mango  all  yield  a quota  as  required,  and  though  only  once  or  twice  did  I see  natives 
under  the  influence  of  spirits,  an  enormous  total  must  be  consumed.  The  fermented  liquors  often  partake  of  the  nature  of  food  as  much  as  drink  and  are  in  daily  use  everywhere. 
'1'he  Surra  from  the  cocoa-nut  milk  is  of  this  nature;  so  the  liquor  from  the  various  grains;  also  the  palm  wine  from  the  sap  flowing  from  the  cut  crown  of  Hyphaene  and  other 
palms,  and  these  are  only  a few  of  the  many  substances  so  used.  The  appearance  of  the  liquor  is  usually  not  inviting,  except  to  those  who  have  acquired  a taste  for  it,  and  the 
water  used  was  often  dirty  and  disgusting,  still  no  native  ever  misses  an  opportunity  of  sampling  any  brew  along  the  road. 

The  hospitality  of  the  native  apparently  extends  as  far  as  shelter  and  food,  but  does  not  include  drinks;  these  are  extras,  and  are  to  pay  for. 

Probably  an  industry  in  spirit  manufacture  could  be  easily  brought  into  existence,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Sugar  factories,  were  it  not  against  Portugal’s  wine 
interest;  for  that  reason  however  the  manufacture  is  prohibited  and  it  is  probable  that  no  such  industry  will  be  encouraged. 

VII.— DOMESTIC  REQUIREMENTS. 

Of  these,  food  naturally  takes  first  place,  but  in  this  the  trees  are  not  of  much  importance  except  in  regard  to  the  fermented  foods  already  mentioned.  The  Cocoa-nut 

is  used  largely  in  the  Northern  districts,  the  Trichilia  (Mafura)  in  the  southern,  in  each  case  along  with  other  materials.  All  edible  fruits  enter  into  the  dietary,  and  where  flesh- 

foods  arc  scarce  (except  fish)  it  is  surprising  what  fruits  can  be  considered  edible.  The  foods  of  the  Province  are  however  the  various  grains,  Rice,  Cassava,  Sweet-Potatoes, 
Beans,  l)hol  (Cajanus  indicus)  and  Cocoa-nuts. 

Inhambane  Coffee  deserves  special  mention  here.  Being  indigenous,  and  fairly  common  in  the  forest  in  some  places  its  product  appears  in  commerce  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  attract  some  attention.  Its  cultivation  however  cannot  be  described  as  highly  successful  so  far,  when  removed  from  its  natural  forest  environment,  or  when  that  is 
removed  from  it,  and  though  more  proof  against  disease  than  the  exotic  species  its  culture  is  not  extending  rapidly.  The  flavour  is  different  from  ordinary  coffee,  whether  naturally  or 
by  treatment  I cannot  say,  but  it  involves  the  acquirement  of  a new  taste.  To  my  mind,  Coffee  culture  in  this  Province  is  not  beyond  the  stage  of  requiring  an  admixture  of  brains, 
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Fire  is  an  important  matter  with  the  natives.  At  their  kraals  the  fire  is  seldom  allowed  to  go  out ; some  log  is  always  left  in  such  condition  that  it  will  flare  up  again 
when  wanted.  But  when  moving  from  place  to  place  they  must  either  carry  fire  with  them  or  produce  it  by  friction,  and  they  have  discovered  a good  few  shrubs  suitable  for 
the  latter  process^  No  one  quality  is  common  to  these  except  easy  ignition  ; some  are  hard,  some  very  soft ; most  are  shrubs  rather  than  trees,  and  one  seldom  goes  far  without 
fin^^ne  or  other  o tto.  Among  these  are :-Hibiscus  tiliaceus  (M-lolo.) ; Dombeya  species,  especially  I).  Burgessiw  (Nyakowe) ; Erythrina  species  (Ncnugo,  Insika, 
Indhlebe),  L.pp.a  sp.  (Msumbe)  j rema  bracteolata  (Inveyo)  j Adina  (Mahonhe)  j &c.  Generally  dead  dry  branches  are  used  and  revolved  rapidly  between  the  hands,  the 
lower  end  meantime  resting  in  a hole  in  another  log,  often  harder. 

The  only  colouring  matter  for  food  seen  in  use  was  the  Annatto,  Bixa  Orellana,  which  is  largely  used  in  curries.  The  ash  from  the  burned  bark  of  Albizzia 
mossambicensis  is  m constant  use  to  mix  with  snuff  and  is  said  to  give  it  pungency,  the  ash  of  the  dried  leaves  of  an  arborescent  Aloe  is  in  use  in  this  Province  and  in  Natal  in 
the  same  way,  as  also  through  this  Province  is  the  ash  of  one  small  herbaceous  plant. 


VIII.— FRUITS. 

The  indigenous  fruits  are  numerous,  and  to  the  weary  traveller— whether  European  or  native— very  refreshing.  It  is  however  difficult  to  draw  the  line  as  to  what  are 
indigenous  and  what  are  alien  ; so  many  of  the  better  fruits  being  suspected  of  having  been  introduced  at  some  previous  time.  The  Mango  for  instance  is  found  throughout  the 
Zambesian  forests,  and  is  in  many  places  the  largest  tree  present ; it  is  away  from  all  present  cultivation,  but  looking  at  the  history  of  the  district  during  past  centuries,  a 
suspicion  is  raised  that  it  may  originally  have  been  introduced.  On  the  other  hand  its  seed  does  not  long  retain  germinativc  power,  and  is  not  easy  to  transport  even  under 
civilised  methods  ; and  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  brought  a long  distance  by  accident  or  under  crude  methods.  Whether  Solomon  and  his  emissaries  or  visitors  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  dissemination  of  this  and  other  fruits  it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Arab  slayp-raiders  would  have  either  intentionally  or  accidentally 
done  such  work,  or  that  the  Portuguese  ownership  is  responsible  for  the  presence  of  these  trees  in  the  back  country. 

So  also  in  regard  to  the  Cashew  ; it  is  almost  ubiquitous,  and  still  its  presence  is  more  distinctly  related  to  human  occupation  than  is  that  of  the  Mango.  The 
Tamarind  on  the  other  hand  seems  the  most  decidedly  indigenous  of  the  three.  The  Orange  is  often  present  in  native  villages  and  sometimes  where  no  habitation  now  exists, 
but  the  latter  condition  is  usually  an  effect  of  Gungunhainas  raid  or  some  similar  disturbance.  Some  sweet  varieties  are  occasionally  propagated  by  root  buds  by  the  natives, 
the  half-inch  roots  being  cut  off  near  the  tree  and  tied  up  to  a pole,  the  fibres  remaining  undisturbed  until  the  cut  root  has  produced  buds  and  ripened  branches,  when  the  new 
plant  is  carefully  removed  to  where  there  is  room  for  it.  The  native  oranges  are  large  and  succulent,  but  though  not  actually  bitter  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  sweet.  Fortunately 
they  are  usually  quite  clear  of  scale. 

The  various  imported  species  of  Anona  are  cultivated  by  the  Europeans  and  Banyans  ; the  wild  Anona  is  spoken  of  as  edible,  but  not  being  in  condition  when  I was 

there,  I cannot  speak  from  personal  experience.  The  Garcinia  is  also  considered  edible,  but  I think  its  place  is  probably  rather  as  a stock  for  the  Mangostecn  than  as  a dessert 

fruit  itself. 

The  Amatungula  (Carissa)  occurs  both  wild  and  cultivated  as  a hedge ; its  fruit,  though  edible  and  pretty,  is  nicer  when  made  into  jam  than  when  raw.  Of  the 
numerous  other  native  fruits  seen  by  me,  I do  not  think  any  one  is  likely  to  take  a permanent  place  in  tropical  horticulture  as  a delicious  dessert  fruit.  Some  are  quite  good 
enough  for  native  use,  others  may  be  improved  by  cultivation  ; some  local  fruits  may  not  have  been  seen  by  me,  as  I was  rather  late,  but  speaking  generally,  there  was  nothing 
outstanding  among  what  I saw.  The  introduction  and  propagation  of  exotic  fruits  will  be  more  immediately  of  advantage  and  remuneration  than  any  endeavour  to  bring 
indigenous  fruit  as  such  before  the  world. 

IX.  — ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

With  such  a large  and  widely  varied  forest  flora  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  were  there  not  some  horticultural  subjects  of  special  beauty,  especially  since  such  a large 

proportion  belongs  to  that  ornamental  group  Papilionaceas.  I was  not  in  the  Province  during  the  rainy  or  flowering  season,  but  I saw  enough  to  make  me  believe  that  in  the 

proper  season  the  forests  of  the  Province  would  be  a perfect  paradise  of  flowers.  Beautiful  white  scented  Gardenias  and  Oncobas,  purple  and  violet  Bolusanthus,  Lonchocarpus, 
Bauhiniae,  Securidaea,  Millettia,  &c.  ; the  lilac  trusses  of  Vernonia,  the  Yellow  Cassias,  Peltophorum,  Acacias,  Pterocarpus,  &c.  ; the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  Erythrinre,  the 
Golden  Yellow  Sophora  with  silvery-white  foliage ; the  weird  and  curious  flowers  of  Kigelia  and  of  Strophanthus  ; the  long  scandent  tresses  of  Tecoma  and  the  climbing 
crimson  Combretums,  and  many  others,  bright,  beautiful  or  grotesque,  combine  to  produce  in  most  localities  a pleasing  and  ever-changing  scenic  effect.  Most  of  the  more 
ornamental  kinds  are  already  in  cultivation  elsewhere,  but  it  is  probable  that  a summer  visit  to  Zambesia  would  reveal  many  additional  and  ornamental  novelties,  well  worth  a 
place  in  tropical  horticulture. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Recommendations  Concerning  Utilization. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  my  return  to  Lourenzo  Marques  from  my  journey  through  Gaza,  M’Chopes,  Inharreme  and  Inhambane,  I submitted  to  the  Provincial  Government  a 
general  report  on  the  economic  conditions  which  attracted  my  attention  in  these  districts,  and  on  my  return  from  Zambesia  I submitted  a further  and  somewhat  similar 

report  on  the  general  conditions  prevailing  there.  . . 

These  two  reports,  which  cover  the  general  ground  rather  than  the  purely  forest  aspect,  contain  a good  deal  in  reference  to  the  Province  which  is  not  otherwise 
included  in  this  work,  so  I have  considered  it  advisable  to  introduce  them  here  in  full,  followed  by  such  further  recommendations  as  may  appear  necessary,  finding  that  nothing 
stated  in  these  reports  requires  alteration  or  qualification  after  several  months  fuither  study  of  the  subject:— 

Report  on  the  General  Economic  Conditions  in  the  Districts  of  Gaza,  M'Chopes,  Inharreme,  and  Inhambane. 

Reprinted  from  “ 0 Futurof  Lourenzo  Marques , July  18 , iqo8. 

“The  economic  development  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique  depends  on  many  problems  so  intimately  interdependent  that  for  general  purposes  they  must  be  considered 
together  rather  than  separately,  though  each  may  be  specialised  afterwards.  In  the  small  portion  which  I have  seen  so  far,  viz.: — the  neighbourhood  of  Lourengo  Marques  and 
the  coast  districts  from  the  Limpopo  to  Inhambane,  the  following  general  features  struck  me. 

(a).  The  happy , contented , loyal , industrious , agricultural,  native  population. — Forming  as  it  does  in  some  districts  the  total  population,  in  all  others  almost  the  total,  this 
factor  is,  I consider,  the  one  of  first  importance.  Without  the  settled  and  friendly  relations  which  exist  between  Government  and  population,  agriculture  or  any  other 
culture  or  development  would  be  practically  impossible,  and  in  this  matter  the  position  as  compared  with  the  British  portions  of  South  Africa  where  influence  from 
England  often  affects  local  action,  and  leaves  the  native  in  a position  altogether  unintelligible  to  him,  is  all  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese  method  in  which  the  strong 
but  gentle  hand  is  recognised  as  all  powerful.  Possibly  the  natives  are  naturally  more  agricultural,  more  peaceable,  and  more  industrious,  than  those  in  the  other 
South  African  Colonies,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  here  a better  nucleus  from  which  to  develop  an  actively  productive  native  agricultural  community 
under  European  management  than  exists  elsewhere,  while  at  the  same  time  settlers  and  concessionaries  have  the  necessary  labour  available  at  easy  rates  for  whatever 
they  may  take  in  hand.  The  position  thus  is  practicable  of  having  large  producers  or  Companies  working  side  by  side  with  native  growers,  and  each  able  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results.  The  exploitation  of  large  areas, — probably  whole  districts,  by  means  of  native  producers,  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  much  more  than  the 
local  requirements,  of  material  having  value  elsewhere,  requires  earnest  consideration  and  assistance.  But  this  brings  along  with  it  the  fact  that: — 

(b).  Better  transport  arrangements  ate  necessary. — The  country  already  produces  much  that  might  be  exported  were  transport  available;  since  transport  is  not  available 
all  surplus  (and  probably  more)  is  converted  into  fermented  liquor  for  local  consumption,  and  against  the  public  good.  The  Inharreme  River  forms  a waterway  of 
great  value,  but  at  present  it  leads  to  nowhere.  Were  this  connected  by  rail  with  one  or  both  of  the  neighbouring  ports  an  export  of  produce  in  addition  to  or 
instead  of  an  export  of  men  would  certainly  result.  Considering  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  the  sandy  soil,  and  the  low  local  value  of  labour,  I consider  light 
development  rail  tracks,  even  without  engines,  would  be  of  high  value  as  feeders  to  a main  line. 

(C).  Each  locality  requires  separate  consideration  — Geographical  position,  soil,  climate,  available  transport,  and  the  local  cost  of  labour,  all  tend  to  render  impossible  any 
general  treatment,  and  this  is  accentuated  when  the  northern  sections  of  the  Province  are  also  considered.  In  each  of  the  districts  I have  seen  there  are  immense 
possibilities,  practically  in  every  portion,  but  the  crops  and  the  treatment  differ  sharply  within  very  short  distances. 

(d).  Lourenfo  Marques.  -There  is  scope  for  an  immense  development  in  this  district  in  the  direction  of  providing  winter  supplies  and  early  crops  to  the  Transvaal  and 
other  South  African  Markets,  as  well  as  for  the  better  supply  of  the  local  market.  With  a climate  capable  of  carrying  Garden  crops  which  are  impossible  in  most 
parts  of  the  Transvaal  during  winter,  and  for  which  demand  exists,  it  seems  strange  that  these  should  be  practically  absent.  In  Natal  there  are  growers  who  send 
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several  tons  of  tomatoes  per  week  to  the  Transvaal,  right  through  the  winter;  others  do  the  same  with  cabbages,  others  with  cauliflowers,  and  others  send  large 
quantities  of  rose  and  carnation  flowers.  Lourengo  Marques  with  its  higher  mean  temperature  and  shorter  railage  is  in  a better  position  but  sends  practically  none. 
The  soil  is  conducive  to  early  maturity,  and  even  if  the  manurial  elements  have  in  some  places  to  be  added  the  mechanical  condition  is  right  almost  everywhere 
except  in  the  few  soils  of  stiff  clay,  ('lose  intensive  cultivation  of  comparatively  small  well  selected  areas  (10  to  20  acres)  will  give  better  results  in  this  direction 
than  M’Shamba  cultivation  scattered  over  larger  holdings,  but  of  course  a crop  suitable  to  the  particular  place  must  be  selected.  Then,  as  to  all  ordinary  fruits  such 
as: — Oranges,  Naartjes,  Lemons,  Pineapples,  Avocada-Pears,  Guavas,  Waldo  Peaches,  Mangoes,  Persimmons,  Pawpaws,  etc.,  selected  early  sites  near  Lourcngo 
Marques  should  give  several  weeks  lead  in  all  South  African  Markets;  that  is,  the  highest  price  and  the  surest  market  would  be  secured  before  competition  is  possible 
from  elsewhere.  For  the  local  market  the  extended  culture  of  other  ordinary  fruits  is  desirable,  while  the  more  tropical  kinds,  grown  in  limited  quantity,  may  also 
find  a market.  Even  fruit  culture  for  export  is  worth  consideration,  for  while  the  Natal  export  of  citrus  kinds  begins  only  in  June,  the  same  kinds  are  practically 
finished  at  Lourengo  Marques  at  that  time  and  can  thus  fill  the  gap  of  one  month  before  that  date,  during  which  Europe  is  badly  supplied  with  these  kinds.  For 
general  agriculture  many  sites  are  more  or  less  suitable,  for  sugar  cultivation  only  a very  few  so  far  as  I have  seen,  and  in  regard  to  trees  and  fibre  I will  refer  later. 

(e) .  Limpopo  Valley.—  I regret  that  I did  not  see  more  of  this  valley,  for  what  I did  see,  viz.:-  up  to  Chai-Chai  and  for  a good  few  miles  beyond,  is  totally  different  to  any- 

thing else  seen  in  the  Province,  and  so  altogether  superior  that  the  surprise  is  that  natives  should  have  held  it  so  long.  A flat  alluvial  plain,  extending  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  and  of  width  varying  up  to  several  miles,  through  which  the  Limpopo  River  winds  its  tortuous  course  at  a depth  only  just  sufficient  to  prevent  overflow 
during  heavy  flood,  and  along  the  margin  of  which  a narrow  lake  or  marsh  separates  it  from  the  foot-hills  for  a distance  of  many  miles  length,  this  valley  forms 
probably  the  most  fertile  tract  of  large  area  in  South  Africa.  With  soil  of  great  depth  and  first-rate  quality,  level  enough  throughout  for  steam  c ultivation,  for  surface 
irrigation,  and  for  tram  transport,  no  other  such  valley  exists  in  South  Africa  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  where  the  facilities  for  preparation, 
cultivation,  collection  and  manipulation  are  so  abundant.  Mr.  David  Cagi,  whose  farm  adjoins  Chai  Chai,  has  a large  area  under  lucern  in  good  healthy  condition, 
from  which  numerous  crops  had  been  cut  and  sent  to  the  Transvaal.  Without  irrigation  and  even  without  deep  culture  this  crop  was  excellent,  and  showed  that  a 
huge  business  in  this  line  is  practicable.  But  if  lucern  has  its  value  for  export  it  has  an  even  higher  value  for  eating  off  green,  for  which  the  sandy  foothills  adjoining 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley  and  extending  backward  for  a long  distance  ostriches  and  stock  will  probably  give  this  in  future  a value  corresponding  with  that  of 
Oudtshoorn  and  the  other  small  irrigated  lucern  fields  of  Cape  Colony.  Vegetables  for  local  use  arc  also  grown  to  perfection.  But  it  is  for  sugar-cane  particularly, 
and  as  the  subject  of  highest  importance,  that  I consider  this  valley  suitable.  From  Chai-Chai  for  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  and  back  to  the  lake,  and  probably 

by  easy  drainage  including  much  of  the  lake  also,  the  conditions  are  more  suitable  than  exist  extensively  anywhere  in  Natal  or  Zululand,  and  remind  me  in  an 
enormously  enlarged  scale  of  the  few  best  spots  in  the  lower  Umhlatuze  Valley.  One  or  several  central  mills  in  this  plain,  connected  by  rail  tracks  as  well  as  by 
the  river  water-way,  should  convert  a huge  area  round  Chai-Chai  into  one  large  sugar-field,  which  extending  outward  as  the  demand  arises,  through  the  valley  as  a 
whole  would  do  much  more  than  supply  the  whole  sugar  consumption  of  South  Africa.  With  no  frost  or  drought,  and  with  every  condition  suitable,  the  better 
varieties  only  should  be  grown,  as  the  small  and  hard  Uba  cane  so  extensively  used  in  Natal  as  the  only  possible  kind  on  the  unsatisfactory  sites  available  there, 
cannot  compare  in  weight  of  produce,  sugar-content,  or  easy  manipulation  with  the  better  kinds  where  these  can  be  grown. 

Meantime  the  natives,  who  are  abundant  in  the  valley,  cultivate  mealies,  Kafir-com,  and  the  various  Sorghums  and  I’anicums,  with  splendid  results,  as  well  as 
Earthnuts,  Sesame,  etc.,  and  also  collect  Mafurra  seeds  for  oil,  the  course  of  the  river  being  marked  out  by  the  presence  of  Mafurera  trees  and  thus  visible  from  a 
distance.  The  municipality  of  Chai-Chai  has  imported  a Fowler  two-engine  steam  plough  plant  for  hiring  to  local  farmers.  This  I saw  at  work  on  the  flats. 

(f) .  Quisico  and  Inharreme. — These  native  districts  consist  of  light  and  very  sandy  soil  of  great  depth,  usually  without  surface-water,  but  sufficiently  moist  to  carty  full 

crops  of  mealies,  millets,  etc.,  and  to  carry  Cassiva  everywhere.  The  population  is  not  industrious  (for  natives)  and  it  appears  to  me  doubtful  if  the  benefit  derived 

from  the  export  of  men  to  the  Transvaal  would  compensate  for  their  absence,  if  transport  for  produce  were  available,  or  factories  established  locally.  Considering 
the  fresh  ideas  and  troubles  imported  from  the  Transvaal  with  returning  men  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  result  will  not  eventually  be  very  serious.  But,  given 
transport  and  central  factories,  these  districts  alone  could,  by  native  labour  alone,  produce  a surplus  of  more  than  the  total  export  of  the  Province,  as  that  used  to  be 
a decade  ago,  before  the  present  enormous  decrease  began. 

Mealies  of  an  improved  type  would  naturally  be  thought  of  as  what  the  natives  could  most  readily  produce.  But  mealies  arc  bulky  and  heavy,  and 
consequently  the  cost  of  transport  even  with  railage,  must  be  considerable.  The  more  concentrated  a product  that  can  be  produced,  the  more  profitable  is  it  likely 
to  be.  Starch  from  cassiva,  cornflour,  tapioca,  arrow-root,  and  various  oils,  appear  the  most  promising.  The  number  of  available  oil-plants  is  very  large,  but  it 
appears  advisable  rather  to  select  a few  and  work  these  up  in  bulks  than  to  try  too  many,  except  in  experiment  work. 
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The  Mafurrcra  is  everywhere;  the  product  must  be  enormous;  meantime  it  is  used  largely  for  native  food  and  cosmetics.  But  this  oil,  if  worked  up  locally 
from  good  seeds  which  the  natives  have  not  even  soaked  for  a first  unpressed  oil,  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  district,  and  requires  every  con- 
sideration from  the  Government.  The  tree  exists  in  quantity  wherever  I have  been  in  the  Province  but  especially  in  the  Quisico  Administration,  and  its  utilization 
there  will  give  the  population  profitable  employment  at  home,  in  which  all  can  participate,  and  still  bring  money  to  the  Province. 

Earth  nuts  they  also  grow  and  know  and  the  culture  would  be  extended,  were  the  demand  for  the  oil  made  from  them  local  and  sufficient  to  induce  works. 
So  also  the  seeds  of  Tel/aria  pedal  a , a climber  grown  by  them  and  of  which  the  seeds  are  used  by  them. 

Cas/or  oi/  (Ricinus)  might  also  be  added  to  the  list  as  its  growth  is  most  simple  and  it  is  already  a weed  there,  while  the  import  of  the  oil  into  South  Africa 
is  enormous.  But  in  this  matter  guidance  is  necessary,  as  varieties  vary  immensely  in  their  economic  values,  and  only  the  best  should  be  encouraged. 

Other  kinds  might  be  mentioned  but  with  the  above  and  perhaps  Sesame,  which  already  is  grown  there,  the  list  is  long  enough  for  the  present.  The  present 
duty  is  to  supply  transport,  and  either  arrange  central  mills  or  arrange  central  stores  where  supplies  will  be  bought  on  reasonable  and  unvarying  terms,  and  forwarded. 

Fluctuations  in  price  are  fatal,  and  better  begin  with  the  lowest  price  that  will  bring  the  material  than  begin  high  and  then  drop  afterwards.  Rubber  will  be 
referred  to  later. 


Inhambanc.  The  more  tropical  conditions  at  Inhambane  are  evident  on  the  surface.  Cocoa-nut  palms  everywhere,  indicate  a commercial  factor  not  seen  fuither 
south.  Though  this  may  be  the  outer  limit  of  commercial  cocoa-nut  culture,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  trees  were  healthy,  and  productive  at  an  early  age,  and  that 
the  crop  was  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  extended  culture  and  the  extended  utilization  of  the  product.  The  country  is  well  adapted  to  cocoa-nut  culture,  and  a large 


industry  in  one  line  is  always  advisable. 

Other  industries  available  arc  such  as  I have  referred  to  above.  The  Sugar  estate  at  Matembe  shows  good  growth  under  curious  soil  condition,  but  the  area 
available  for  sugar  in  the  district  is  somewhat  limited. 


Rubber, — AnSm!  throughout  the  district  traversed  Landolphia  is  present, often  in  quantity.  From  some  places  its  export  is  carried  on;  from  others  it  might  be.  The 
present  position  appears  to  be  held  by  the  Indian  traders  who  can  make  or  destroy  the  trade  by  their  dealings  with  the  natives,  while  the  Government  gets  nothing 
except  the  store  licenses.  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  payment  of  hut-tax  in  Landolphia  rubber  at  a fixed  price,  as  an  alternative  to  cash  were  the  latter  not  available, 
might  largely  increase  the  product  and  give  all  natives  more  assurance  of  receiving  value  for  what  they  collect.  I saw  no  abusive  cutting  of  Landolphia;  and  in  no 
part  did  it  appear  to  me  that  the  present  supply  was  being  fully  utilised.  Other  indigenous  rubbers  or  gutta-perchas  require  further  experiment.  I saw  many  trees 
of  Mimusops  Hemiquezii,  from  the  bark  of  which  latex  may  be  expressed.  Until  this  is  further  tested  as  to  its  value  and  volume  it  would  be  misleading  to  say  any- 
thing about  it.  Other  kinds  have  latex  which  flows  freely;  in  some  of  these  I know  the  product  to  be  of  low  value;  in  others  the  trees  are  new  to  me. 

Concerning  imported  kinds,  Ceara  Rubber  is  the  only  kind  at  present  distributed  widely.  This  tree  grows  rapidly  into  maturity  even  in  the  poor  sand  of 
dry  localities.  Reports  from  elsewhere  recommend  the  culture  of  this  kind  only  where  other  well-known  rubbers  are  unsuitable.  This  is  presumably  the  case 
through  the  district  examined  (except  perhaps  the  Limpopo),  but  I saw  no  systematic  plantation  of  Ceara,  nor  anything  which  indicated  clearly  that  it  can  be  grown 
with  profit.  Experiment  in  this  is  necessary  as  also  in  the  cultivation  of  Hevea  and  Castilloa,  which  are  almost  untried  and  may  yet  prove  satisfactory  at  Limpopo 
and  in  places  at  Inhambanc. 


(i).  Fibre, — Throughout  this  part  of  the  Province  it  is  evident  that  Furcraea  gigantea  grows  satisfactorily.  Its  growth  on  nearly  pure  sand  at  Matolla,  and  on  similar  soil 
at  Quisico,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  convinces  me  that  it  is  quite  at  home  on  such  soil,  and  if  kept  off  what  is  too  wet  will  make  as  good  growth  there  as 
anywhere  else.  Till  lately  the  culture  of  this  plant  has  been  almost  confined  to  Mauritius,  where  a condition  of  half-naturalised  spontaneous  growth  is  credited  with 
allowing  a special  advantage.  But  the  result  is  growth  in  all  inaccessible  localities,  requiring  wire  ropes  and  other  special  means  of  transport  to  allow  utilization, 
and  it  is  incredible  that  such  culture  can  compete  with  systematic  plantations  on  level  ground  where  moveable  tram  lines  can  convey  every  leaf  direct  from  the  plant 
to  the  mill,  and  where  the  growth  of  the  plant  itself  is  equally  good,  all  of  which  latter  conditions  hold  good  here.  I consider  the  future  of  this  industry  assured 
throughout  the  whole  of  Eastern  South  Africa,  wherever  intelligent  selection,  laying  out  and  management  are  employed.  The  choice  has  to  be  made  between  this 
plant  and  Agave  sisalana  of  which  also  plants  are  in  cultivation  in  the  district.  In  German  East  Africa  plantations  of  Furcraea  were  replaced  some  years  ago  by 
plantation  of  Agave;  in  other  parts  of  the  World  the  Agave  has  usually  been  the  first  choice  and  held  its  position.  But  these  localities  are  more  tropical,  and  it 
seems  prudent  here  to  use  largely  the  Furcraea  which  is  an  assured  success  as  to  growth  as  far  south  as  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  and  of  which  bulbils  are  available  in 
any  quantity  at  low  price.  Meantime  the  Agave  may  be  under  further  trial  and  young  stock  raised,  the  market  value  of  the  two  kinds  being  not  seriously  different. 
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n i j j °i  ^ ant*  Value’  obtainable  from  the  leaves  of  the  Pine  apple  (Ananas).  The  Ananas  is  used  as  a hedge-plant  along  every 

RmZ^arh  Zv  f Tti  M SHamba  T?h°*  thC  Pr0vinCe*  and  there  must  be  millions  of  plants  available  in  scattered  order,  from  which  to  collect  leaves. 

i ■ j thp  *1  °r  I ■'b  r?  'S  n0t  yet  perfect’  and  until  a machine  capable  of  producing  as  good  fibre  as  that  prepared  by  hand  seen  on  the 

journey  is  in  the  market,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  can  be  utilized.  It  cannot  profitably  be  prepared  by  hand. 

its  market  value  ^sTi^ghe/'6'^  a °0°^  CX'StS  wdd>  ^ut  not  'n  9uantity  at  any  one  place,  and  its  plantation  is  not  recommended  in  preference  to  Furcraca  though 

k i Many  indigenous  plants  yield  fibre  sufficiently  good  for  native  ropes  but  none  of  them  are  likely  to  meet  market  requirements.  The  native  cloth  prepared 

y ea  ino  e inner  ar  ° J iai  0 (Plcus  SP-)  's  a remarkable  production  which  will  take  attention  as  a curiosity  abroad,  and  may  be  found  useful  here  for  sugar 
bags,  etc.  Cotton  culture  also  deserves  attention. 

(j)  Timber . The  amount  of  timber  through  the  Province  is  enormous,  but  its  distribution  is  exceedingly  scattered,  and  in  no  part  which  I have  seen  can  it  be  said  to  be 
in  forest  condition.  Everywhere  it  is  or  has  been  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  M’shamba  cultivation,  within  which  the  natives  with  their  own  utilitarian  ideas  of 
value  have  reserved  only  such  kinds  as  yield  a liquor  by  fermentation  or  distillation.  The  timber  is  of  no  value  to  them;  timber  trees  are  consequently  destroyed 
wit  lout  compunction  unless  they  have  the  other  use.  But  there  are  timber  trees  of  very  considerable  value  mixed  among  the  others,  which  with  better  transport 
may  come  to  be  of  value,  and  indeed  may  themselves  form  the  sleepers  for  a tram-line  to  run  upon,  as  well  as  the  timber  for  stores,  factories,  etc.,  in  outlying 
localities. 


Along  the  coast  the  Red  Mangrove  appears  to  have  been  mostly  cut  out  for  its  bark,  and  I recommend  that  the  cutting  of  this  kind  be  prohibited  for  the 
present,  and  its  propagation  by  the  distribution  of  seed  in  tidal  mud  carried  out  by  Government.  I also  recommend  the  protection  of  several  other  species  fot 
various  reasons,  but  leave  these  unnamed  till  I report  further. 

The  use  of  Mafurrera  (Trichilia  emetica)  has  been  already  mentioned.  Of  exotic  trees  there  arc  many  quite  suitable  for  local  conditions  and  possessed  of 
qualities  which  give  them  market  value  when  conveniently  placed;  these  will  be  discussed  in  a further  report. 

(k).  General.  1 he  possible  production  of  this  portion  of  the  Province  is  enormous,  and  exceedingly  diversified,  but  the  more  important  points,  beyond  stock-farming,  may 
be  summed  up  generally  as  follows:— 


From  Lourenco  Marques— Early  and  tropical  fruits,  Winter  vegetables,  etc. 

From  Limpopo— Sugar,  Lucern,  Grain,  etc. 

From  Quisico  and  beyond— Oils,  starch,  flours,  etc. 

From  Inhambane — Cocoa-nut  products. 

From  all — Fibre,  Rubber,  Oils  and  Grain. 

“ Government  proof  at  the  Experiment  farms  in  regard  to  new  or  improved  kinds,  better  transport  everywhere,  attractive  land  tenure  on  a fixed,  easily  understood  and 
reasonable  basis,  suitable  alike  to  the  settler  and  to  the  Concessionaire,  encouragement  of  native  industries,  and  the  establishment  or  encouragement  by  Government  of  Central 
Grain-mills,  sugar-mills,  oil-presses,  rubber  stores,  saw-mills,  etc.,  are  the  present  requirements  of  the  Province.” 


Report  on  the  General  Economic  Conditions  of  Magenja  da  Costa. 

Reprinted  from  “ 0 Fit l uro,"  22nd  and  24th  September , iqo8. 

“ The  industrial  development  of  Magenja  da  Costa  is  a problem  now  ready  for  solution.  Within  the  past  few  years  this  vast  area  of  roughly  15,000  square  miles  has 
been  peacefully  occupied  and  roads  made ; administration  is  now  in  full  force,  and  it  only  remains  to  utilise  the  country. 

“ The  material  to  be  worked  upon  has  been  moulded  by  many  past  events ; history  is  written  everywhere,  alike  in  the  forests  and  in  the  people.  The  people,  especially 
the  Loamas  in  the  northwest  are  the  lowest  type  I have  ever  seen,  too  low  to  know  how  to  maintain  themselves  properly,  consequently  though  they  have  rice,  etc.,  they  eat  these 
raw  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  cooking  them,  and  in  consequence  are  miserable  fleshless  beings,  without  any  moral  or  physical  stamina  ; their  further  food  is  rats,  mice, 
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cats,  xnnkes,  bird,  etc.  Age,  of  shunting  in  the  pa,  have  tendered  the™  ^.oge^ 

of  the  slightest.  Slave-hunting  has  thus  left  them  abject  beings,  wit  tou  om  » * possible,  always  before  she  herself  is  half-grown, 

also  had  another  effect,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  quite  as  senous-there  are  no  wislation  and  penal  restriction. 

and  thus  weak  mothers  and  weaker  offspring  are  the  result  ; the  race  gcng  from  bad  to  w«~  effect  is  als0  evident ; clearances  made  have  been 

" Eff(Cts  °f  Arab  Occupation.  In  the  forest,  which  except  or ^c  *ith  regrowth  of  all  ages  consequently  occur  anywhere.  In  the  lower  districts 

abandoned  as  soon  as  necessity  arose,  and  new  clearings  ma  e c sew  , - . , s jn  the  forest  tiie  cashews  often  the  most  abundant  over  considerable 

: ri  - s, — "*■ — *-  - • - - - 

Masemba,  1^"  Moniga)  aLaversing  i,  eastward  , the  Lecunga  draining  the  western  portion  ; the  portions  west  of  that  tang  dra.ned  by  the  Macuse  R.ver  or 

^ “fflUCnn  Of  the  above  the  Tjunga  and  the  Macuse  are  entered  by  ships  up  to  .,000  or  t.aoo  tons.  The  Lecunga,  the  Mabela,  and  the  Rarraga . are 

no.  open  .0  the  ocean  ; J latter  would  require  a canal  opened  a,  the  entrance  .0  allow  shipment  of  timber,  etc.,  but  » nav, gable  .ns.de  for  14  .0  .6  k.lometres, 

splendid  forest.  . 

'•  Transport  Difficult!, -Meantime  transport  is  excessively  bad,  owing  to  the  swamp  district  between  the  Lecunga  and  Maqueval  cominued 

« Toward  the  . oast  there  is  waterway  from  the  railway  terminus  at  Maqueval  via  Macuse  and  Maal.  R.vers  and  a short  canal  to  Maroda,-that  canal  ,s  be.ng  com  uea 
some  seven  miles  10  join  the  Puada  River,  which  flows  into  Lecunga  and  that  again  by  a small  cross  river  connects  with  the  Mabela,  one  of  the  affluents  of  wh.ch,  E , 

naVi6ab,e  * t^ptttontf  S,  mentioned,  barge  transport  may  be  carried  on  by  a slow  and  circuitous  route  horn  ^-entre  of  the  district  to 

Maqueval,  and  thence  by  the  ro  miles  of  railway  to  Quclimane  Hut  seems  to  me  that  Tjunga  is  the  natural  port  for  the  d.str.ct,  and  that  Bqon  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  future  shipping  centre  of  the  greater  portion  if  not  the  whole  of  the  area. 

“ It  is  central  and  direct,  dispensing  with  the  slow  barge  work,  the  repeated  handling,  and  the  railway.  . , , . fnrAC,  wpl.  wnrth  attention 

"The  whole  country  is  one  forest,  nowhere  heavy  forest,  but  in  many  places,  especially  along  the  Rarraga  and  other  nvers,  good  valuable  forest  well  worth  atten 

for  its  timber  exists,  while  the  poorer  parts  contain  innumerable  mine  props  of  first-rate  quality  and  all  sizes  except  very  large.  , , 

"The  native  population  is  fairly  dense  in  the  better  forest  parts  j in  the  North-Western  portions  I saw  very  few  inhabitants ; indeed  they  seem  to  have  moved  out 

when  ruad-makmg  ^^l^There  are  no  European  inhabitants  except  officials  and  almost  no  banyans.  Although  the  occupation  is  quite  recent  the  district  has,  however 
had  some  kind  of  occupation  for  a long  time,  one  lionefacio  having  settled  at  Arenga  about  50  years  ago,  and  bu.lt  a good  house  of  local  material which  >s  1 
Administrator's  house  and  good  order  ; and  he  was  so  far  countenanced  by  Government  that  he  was  supplied  with  two  large  guns  wh.ch  now  adorn  the  doorway,  po  "“"8  ‘ 
lire  centre  of  the  earth.  The  district  is  well  supplied  with  game,  and  is  not  clear  of  large  vermin,  especially  in  the  west  and  north,  while  the  fresh  rivers  are  full  of  crocod.les 

and  hipf ,011’“!“"’1altUude  at  Arenga  is  possibly  4oo  feet  at  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea  ; the  site  is  good,  the  water  supply  is  good,  and  beautiful  old  trees  preserved  in  former 

days,  as  well  as  alien  trees  then  introduced  exceed  in  size  any  in  the  forest.  . . . , ...  . , 

“ But  here  the  cocoa-nut  is  out  of  its  element,  as  indeed  it  also  is  at  Bijon,  though  not  so  much  so.  Cocoa-nut  culture  must  be  confined  to  the  suitable  localities  to  a d 
the  coast,  localities  either  naturally  suitable  or  made  so,  as  the  neighbouring  Boror  Company  is  doing  on  its  property  meantime  by  the  formation  of  deep  ditches,  at  the  rate  o 

about  a mile  a day.  p 

“This  is  the  use  sooner  or  later  of  the  coast  portions  which  are  too  wet  to  carry  forest, —alluvial  flats,  requiring  only  to  be  cleared  of  surtace  water. 
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“ In  the  forest  and  along  the  rivers  there  are  several  fine  sites  for  sugar  farms ; one  is  around  Lake  Rarraga,  and  there  are  others.  For  the  rest  the  soil  is  a light  sandy 

loam  or  of  a gritty  nature,— often  quartzite,  enriched  by  the  forest-humus  and  carrying  good  crops,  and  reverting  into  forest  as  soon  as  it  gets  an  opportunity.  The  mechanical 

condition  is  good,  and  it  does  not  become  waterlogged,  except  perhaps  in  a few  small  flats. 

“ The  Future.  Now  about  the  future  of  this  country.  It  is  not,  like  the  M’Chopes,  a district  which  pan  with  advantage  be  maintained  as  a native  reserve.  Unlike  the 

M’Chopes,  these  natives  are  destitute  of  every  good  quality,  and  centuries  of  protection  would  not  make  them  into  independent,  industrious,  and  thrifty  inhabitants.  They  must 

be  utilized  in  daily  labour  and  given  daily  food  ; they  will  not  employ  themselves  even  in  agriculture  for  themselves  and  they  cannot  lay  in  a store. 

“ Even  as  a recruiting  ground  for  the  Transvaal,  while  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  employment  there  is  an  education  to  them,  and  does  them  immense  benefit,  still,  the 
smallness  of  the  total  population,  their  inherent  lack  of  stamina,  and  their  undue  liability  to  die  in  the  more  rigorous  climate  of  the  Transvaal,  all  indicate  that  local  employment 
is  to  their  benefit  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Province.  To  my  mind  the  resources,  the  means  of  transport,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  district  all  indicate  that  it  is  only  suitable 
for  working  by  one  or  more  large  companies  ; companies  strong  enough  to  handle  all  transport  difficulties,  both  on  land  and  sea,  to  utilise  the  forest  without  wasting  it,  to 
cultivate  wherever  cultivation  is  practicable,  to  render  practicable  for  cultivation  what  is  not  so  now,  and  prepared  to  take  in  hand  the  various  products  which  the  various  soils 

and  conditions  render  suitable  from  time  to  time,  and  erect  and  work  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  programme,  as  well  as  to  wait  for  the  results. 

“The  valuable  development  work  put  in  by  all  the  neighbouring  companies  already  in  existence  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  extension  of  one  of  these,  or  the  formation 

of  another  similar  company  would  do  the  same  here  ; the  conditions  are  all  suitable,  all  that  is  required  is  money  and  brains. 

“ Division  of  the  same  area  into  small  farms  or  even  into  comparatively  small  companies  is  to  court  failure,  as  no  one  in  that  case  could  or  would  overcome  the  initial 
difficulties,  although  it  is  quite  practicable,  once  a large  company  has  taken  the  matter  up  and  settled  transport,  etc.,  that  smaller  holders  may  then  take  up  say,  sugar  estates  or 
fibre  estates,  under  tenancy  to  the  other,  and  prove  successful. 

“ In  regard  to  the  crops  for  which  the  district  is  suitable,  it  must  be  taken  in  portions. 

“The  coast  and  for  several  miles  inland  suits  cocoanuts,  manioc,  mealies  (sown  April),  mapira,  rice  and  arrowroot,  in  accordance  with  the  locality  and  season  ; several 
sites  there  and  further  inland  are  suitable  for  sugar  estates.  Citrus  trees  grow  to  perfection,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  large  fruit  farms  here  should  not  supply  the  English  and 
other  European  markets  a month  before  the  Natal  supply  begins  and  while  the  European  markets  are  still  empty,  and  good  prices  prevail.  Tropical  fruits  which  meantime  do 
not  go  to  Europe  but  which  carry  fairly  well,  the  pawpaw,  avocado  pear,  mango,  litchi,  etc.,  also  deserve  attention  for  that  purpose,  if  transport  service  is  good. 

“ Suitable  Crops. — Sisal  is  suitable  almost  everywhere,  so  also  kapok,  which  can  be  planted  between  the  sisal  to  come  into  bearing  as  the  first  rotation  of  the  other 

goes  off. 

“ Earthnuts  and  sesame  as  annual  crops  suit  almost  all  localities  there,  while  with  mapira,  manioc  and  mealies,  together  with  sweet  potatoes  and  yams  for  local  use,  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  empty  ground  or  small  profits. 

“ Meantime  earthnuts  find  their  way  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  district  to  Marseilles,  and  the  available  area  for  their  cultivation  is  the  whole  district,  while  in 
regard  to  sesame  an  experimental  culture  of  this  has  resulted  in  about  a thousand  muids  now  lying  in  Quelimane. 

“ Beans  can  also  be  grown  for  shipment  and  for  use  throughout  South  Africa,  wherever  transport  is  available,  enriching  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Under  some 
conditions  of  labour  the  culture  of  castor-oil  beans  (Ricinus)  may  also  be  practicable,  though  I think  the  culture  of  the  previously  mentioned  products  should  be  considered 
first. 

“Whether  rubber  and  cocoa  can  be  cultivated  with  advantage  remains  to  be  proved  ; both  are  being  experimented  with  meantime.  Probably  castillon  rubber  may  be 
found  suitable  although  so  far  the  oldest  plantation  of  several  thousands  is  only  two  years  old  and  three  feet  high,— quite  a satisfactory  growth;  ceara  rubber  will  grow  to 
perfection  in  many  localities,  but  its  profitable  culture  even  there  has  still  to  be  shown.  Indigenous  l.andolphia  rubber  exists  throughout  the  district,  though  not  in  great 
abundance  and  the  rubber  from  a small  tree  growing  along  the  rivers  is  purchased  by  the  Banyans  at  an  equal  value. 

“ Cotton  and  Fibre.— Cotton  will  grow  throughout  the  district,  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  portions  ; its  profitable  culture  depends  on  the  kind  used,  the  season, 
the  labour  supply,  the  cultivation,  freedom  from  insects,  and  transport ; and  its  culture  should  not  be  abandoned  if  the  first  or  even  several  experiments  are  not  quite  successful. 
I think  it  is  quite’ practicable  to  grow  cotton  in  the  lower  districts  to  advantage  ; the  upper  districts  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have  the  population  to  handle  it  meantime. 

“ Another  fibre  in  addition  to  sisal  (and  Furcraea)  deserves  serious  consideration,  viz.,  New  Zealand  flax  (Phormium  tenax).  The  moist  places  which  are  hardly  swamp 
suit  it  to  perfection  ; it  grows  luxuriantly  with  leaves  8 to  10  feet  in  height,  produces  a large  leaf  supply,  of  high  fibre  value  ; it  is  easily  handled,  and  has  now  secured  a good 
place  in  the  world’s  markets.  I recommend  this  for  extensive  use  in  moist  but  not  submerged  land. 

“On  the  saline  banks  of  the  tidal  rivers  and  lagoons  the  various  mangroves  have  been  cut  more  or  less  for  their  bark  during  past  years,  but  the  export  is  now  prohibited 
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owing  to  the  practical  exhaustion  of  the  supply,  and  the  danger  of  clearing  out  what  seeding  trees  remain.  I think  action  should  go  further,  as  very  large  areas  are  meantime 
practically  cleared  of  everything  except  the  white  mangrove  (useless  for  this  purpose),  and  I think  these  should  be  stocked  with  seed  of  the  red  mangrove,  even  at  considerable 
cost,  with  a view  to  a large  future  revenue.  No  tree  costs  so  little  for  preparation  of  land  or  for  planting  ; it  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  its  propagation  would  replace  a product  of 
little  value  by  one  in  demand. 

"A  Light  Tramway  required. — A light  tramway  from  Bijon  to  Arenga  (say  50  miles)  with  feeders  along  the  ridges,  and  worked  by  native  labour  only,  consequently 
requiring  little  ballasting  and  light  bridges,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  method  by  which  this  district  can  be  opened  up,  as  that  affords  a means  of  removing  timber  and  other 
produce  with  light  works,  and  without  imposing  a prohibitive  cost. 

“The  trees  and  timbers  will  be  dealt  with  in  a separate  report ; suffice  it  meantime  to  say  that  they  are  worth  a better  fate  than  to  be  burned  out,  and  should  be  a source 
of  wealth  to  the  province.  The  district  will  some  day  be  one  of  the  large  producing  districts  of  the  world  ; when  that  time  will  come  will  depend  on  the  action  taken  now  or 
soon  in  regard  to  opening  the  district  for  industrial  purposes,  and  to  me  it  appears  that  that  development  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 

“I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Administrator,  Snr.  Milicia,  for  having  personally  shown  me  over  his  district,  visiting  with  me  Maquerine,  Arenga,  Bijon,  Maque- 
bclla,  Mulvalla,  Mujcba  and  Macuba,  each  about  50  miles  distant  from  the  next. 

“I<’rom  Macuba  I returned  through  Nhemacurra  to  Maqueval  and  Quelimane,  visiting  at  Nhemacurra  the  beautiful  sugar  plantations  of  Messrs.  Helliard  and  Heimburger 
and  at  Malinguinc  the  vigorous-young  sisal  plantation  of  the  Boror  Company,  where  next  year  harvesting  will  begin.” 


FURTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  riches  of  the  Province  at  present  lie  in  its  native  population,  in  its  forests,  and  in  its  land  ; rich  alluvial  in  places,  light  and  sandy  in  others.  How  best  to  utilize 
these  is  the  problem.  The  three  are  co-operative,  their  development  must  proceed  jointly.  I have  already  expressed  my  grave  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  shipping  out  the  bone 
and  muscle,  the  Strength  and  sinew,  of  the  Province,  in  return  for  cash,  especially  while  they  are  urgently  wanted  for  local  development.  The  argument  is  urged  “Can  the 
Province  afford  to  do  without  the  cash?  ” My  reply  is  that  these  same  men,  if  doing  an  equal  amount  of  agricultural  work  within  the  Province  as  they  do  of  mining  work  in  the 
Transvaal,  would  produce  an  export  of  grain,  oil,  rubber,  sugar,  fibre,  &c.,  greater  in  value  than  the  money  brought  into  the  Province  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  migration 
of  these  men.  Not  only  so,  but  these  operations  would  require  as  concomitants,  internal  development,  European  supervision,  increased  shipping,  railway  promotion,  factory 
construction  and  the  many  other  changes  which  aid  in  reducing  an  almost  unexplored  native  reserve  into  a self-supporting,  government-supporting  and  highly  productive  territory. 
The  Zambesian  districts  require  population  rather  than  its  depletion,  and  though  the  M’Chopes  is  well  and  happily  populated  there  is  room  for  ten  times  the  number  of  producers 
if  the  district  had  a railway  to  move  the  produce. 

The  development  of  the  land  in  so  far  as  the  alluvial  valleys  are  concerned  is  a matter  for  the  European  with  his  steam  plough,  steam  harrow,  mechanical  cultivation, 
up-to-date  machinery,  mixed  irrigation  and  dry  farming,  tram  lines,  steam  boats,  and  general  control  of  the  situation.  If  to  this  is  added  a bonus  on  production,  as  happens 
meantime  in  regard  to  sugar,  success  is  almost  assured,  if  reasonable  sea  freight  and  reasonable  coast  shipping  charges  are  in  force.  Meantime  conditions  of  shipment  would 
stand  revision,  and  in  regard  to  this  as  well  as  to  timber  and  other  industries  it  is  necessary  that  producers  or  owners  be  allowed  to  ship  in  their  own  or  hired  transport  if  so 
inclined,  without  any  undue  handicap.  The  cost  and  restrictions  on  coast  transport  are  meantime  the  preventives  to  advance  in  agricultural  development.  In  the  alluvial 
valleys,  in  so  far  as  they  are  tree-clad,  these  trees  must  give  place  to  more  systematic  and  profitable  crops,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  wasted  or  burned,  as  so  often 
happens.  The  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  much  of  the  higher,  drier,  and  more  sandy  land.  This  land,  like  the  alluvial,  is  suited  for  agricultural  cultivation  ; to  allow  it  to  be 
so  utilised  it  must  be  cleared  first,  and  on  purpose  to  clear  it  there  is  no  reason  why  the  forest  produce  should  be  burned.  Whether  in  the  northern  or  southern,  the  tropical  or 
the  extra-tropical  districts,  the  cost  of  shipping  direct  to  Europe  or  to  South  Africa  is  pretty  much  alike,  and  with  the  exception  of  Lourenzo  Marques  no  district  has  special 
advantage,  except  such  as  has  its  own  port.  Taking  the  Transvaal  price  for  mining  props  8-10-12-14  inches  in  diameter  (about  ^2  per  ton  in  Johannesburg)  as  a basis,  and 
allowing  that  handling  and  freight  cost  jQ  1 per  ton  between  Lourenzo  Marques  harbour  and  Johannesburg,  it  follows  that  any  profit  to  be  derived  from  such  transactions  has  to 
be  made  out  of  a price  of  jQ  1 per  ton  in  Lourenzo  Marques.  Whether  or  not  timber  can  be  felled  in  the  M’Chopes  or  Zambesia,  and  delivered  with  profit  at  Lourenzo  Marques 
at  that  price  depends  on  the  management  and  freedom  of  trade  ; similar  action  can  be  done  with  a large  margin  of  profit  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  with  large  and  energetic 
companies  and  no  restriction,  it  can  be  done  here  loo.  It  remains  for  Government  to  decide  whether  these  forests  shall  be  turned  to  account  in  the  internal  development  of  the 
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Province,  or  gradually  burned  out.  There  is  an  enormous  value,  both  in  hardwoods  and  in  softwoods,  within  the  Province ; it  will  gradually  be  burned  out  to  make  way  for 
cultivation  unless  utilised  as  occupation  is  in  progress,  and  it  can  only  be  utilised  if  conditions  allow  of  its  being  delivered  at  about  the  rate  mentioned.  Of  course,  among  it  is 
much  valuable  timber  fit  for  export  to  Europe  for  furniture  and  hardwood  purposes  at  a much  higher  rate  than  that  mentioned  for  mining  timber,  and  this  may  assist  to  bring  up 
the  general  average  value,  but  the  most  important  factor  is  that  the  Transvaal  can  be  relied  to  take  all  hardwood  props  between  8 and  14  inches  diameter  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  too  valuable  for  that  purpose.  The  soft  woods  on  the  other  hand  are  not  in  demand  except  as  plain  and  grooved  flooring-hoards,  ceiling-boards,  &c.,  and  until  local  factories 
are  erected  for  making  them  so,  any  trees  felled  are  practically  wasted. 

I have  already  indicated  that  unless  Government  is  itself  prepared  to  undertake  huge  development  schemes,  and  sufficiently  free  from  Home  control  and  sufficiently 
permanent  in  its  policy  to  guarantee  stability  to  any  work  undertaken,  the  path  to  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  Development  Companies,  granted  concessions  or  occupation 
under  such  favourable  and  permanent  agreements  as  will  allow  them  to  spend  money  freely  with  some  reasonable  prospect  of  a good  return.  Any  such  Company  has  to  overcome 
innumerable  and  unforseen  difficulties  and  must  have  a talented  local  manager  as  well  as  an  enterprising  board,  but  given  the  right  manager,  the  right  board,  and  the  right  capital, 
few  areas  in  the  world  have  now  such  opportunities  of  development  as  Magenja  da  Costa.  With  timber  upon  it  to  pay  for  its  own  clearing  and  cultivation,  produce  sleepers  for 
local  use,  and  leave  a cash  surplus ; with  fairly  abundant  and  exceedingly  cheap  labour ; with  numerous  waterways  and  several  ports  ; with  gradients  that  allow  tramway  service 
everywhere,  with  soil  everywhere  which  will  carry  some  crop  saleable  for  export  as  well  as  for  local  consumption,  and  with  a present  land  value  sufficiently  low  to  tempt  anybody, 
the  surprise  is  that  the  Government  has  not  been  pestered  with  applications  from  speculative  financiers  as  to  terms  on  which  huge  concessions  could  be  taken  up.  It  is  only 
ignorance  of  the  actual  value,  especially  of  the  timber,  which  allows  this  to  be  the  case. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  scheme  is  adopted,  either  by  Government  or  by  Concessionaire  Companies,  destruction  will  go  on,  followed  up  by  fire  and  weeds,  no 
return  will  be  drawn  from  the  forest  while  it  is  being  destroyed,  and  the  land  will  be  left  in  a condition  more  difficult  and  costly  to  handle  than  before.  The  district  includes  its 
cocoa-nut  belt,  its  sugar  valleys,  its  sisal  fields,  its  half-swamps  fit  for  rice  or  New  Zealand  flax,  and  its  huge  area  of  rolling  dry  lands  fit  for  mapira,  mealies,  cassava,  dohl,  sesame, 
m-dumbes,  pea  nuts,  earth-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  pine-apples,  tropical  fruits,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  probably  also  jute,  cocoa,  rubber,  and  palm  oil  (Elaeis  guineensis). 
How  many  more  products  can  be  grown  with  advantage  remains  to  be  seen,  but  all  the  above  kinds  can  be  introduced  more  satisfactorily,  at  less  cost  and  with  more  profit  as 
soon  as  the  forest  is  cleared  than  after  a mixed  regrowth  of  weeds. 

For  the  development  of  this  and  other  districts  better  transport  is  absolutely  necessary ; tram  service  is  the  one  solution  to  this  problem,  and  the  utilization  of  the  timber 
in  sleepers  and  in  traffic  is  the  only  present  means  of  laying  down  tram  lines  inexpensively,  each  truck  carrying  out  rails  returning  with  timber  as  the  work  proceeds.  Considering 
the  difference  in  cost  of  construction  between  a line  laid  for  steam  power  and  one  laid  for  hand  power,  and  the  abundance  and  low  cost  of  labour,  the  latter  method  appears  to 
me  to  be  preferable,  especially  as  it  can  so  much  more  easily  be  moved  from  one  locality  to  another  as  clearing  proceeds.  Such  a line  through  any  district  at  once  allows  each 
man  employed  to  transport  on  every  journey  many  times  the  amount  of  produce  he  could  previously  carry.  If  oil  nuts  can  be  carried  by  hand  one  to  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
coast  for  shipment,  as  I saw  being  done,  then  the  culture  would  be  comparatively  remunerative  with  such  improved  transport,  while  the  owners  of  the  line  would  have  a sub- 
stantial return.  I know  that  there  is  prejudice  against  anything  less  than  steam  power,  and  for  a main  line  would  not  advocate  such,  but  what  is  wanted  here  is  not  so  much  a 
permanent  line  as  a light  development  line  which  can  be  moved  from  valley  to  valley,  and  from  ridge  to  ridge  as  clearing  proceeds,  maintaining  however  a through  service  for 
agricultural  produce  wherever  that  is  required.  Such  lines  handle  all  the  produce  of  the  sugar  estates  to  the  mills  ; such  lines  have  answered  all  purposes  on  the  very  extensive 
sugar  plantations  of  Natal ; and  such  lines  meet  the  present  requirement  of  this  Province. 

Though  this  is  written  in  connection  with  Zambesia  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  other  parts  of  the  Province.  A through  line  from  the  main  line  to  the  Limpopo,  and 
thence  to  the  Inharreme  and  Inhambane,  is  urgently  wanted  to  connect  up  these  waterways  with  the  sea  and  with  the  railway,  but  until  such  can  be  taken  in  hand,  a tram 
service,  as  described  above,  connecting  M’Chopes  and  Inharreme  with  one  or  other  of  the  ports  is  an  immediate  necessity. 

Together  with  improved  transport,  local  manufacture  is  a desideratum.  Whether  owned  by  Government  or  by  private  owners,  sugar-mills,  oil  factories,  grinding  mills 
and  sawmills  are  necessary.  Central  mills  owned  by  Government,  and  each  serving  the  producing  public  of  its  district,  best  answers  the  purpose,  unless  where  a strong  company 
has  the  local  development  in  hand,  and  there  replaces  the  Government  in  that  respect.  The  reduction  of  bulk  and  weight  before  transport  is  the  first  clement  in  economy, 
consequently  all  waste  materials  and  by-products,  which  cannot  be  realised  with  profit,  should  be  dismissed  before  freight  commences. 

Under  the  scheme  here  sketched,  which  applies  with  equal  force  to  almost  any  locality,  the  men,  instead  of  being  shipped  out  are  retained  in  the  Province  for  local 
development ; the  forest  produce  instead  of  being  burned  out  pays  the  cost  of  clearing  and  development,  with  something  over ; and  the  land  becomes  available  as  a huge 
producing  area  of  first  quality  and  with  transport  carefully  arranged.  This  is  no  idealist’s  fancy  ; it  is  all  practical  and  practicable. 
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A few  more  points  remain.  The  collection  of  hut-tax  in  rubber  where  cash  is  not  available;  the  purchase  of  rubber  and  other  produce  at  tariff  rate  by  every 
Administratador  so  as  to  protect  the  native  from  the  wily  Banyan  ; the  extensive  sowing  of  Mangrove  where  White  Mangrove  now  predominates  ; and  the  opemng  up  of  the 
ZTaToTer  hardwood  forests  along  the  main  and  Swaziland  lines  under  payment  of  a royalty  per  ton  where  loaded  on  rad  ; these  constitute  the  further  points  of  action 

necessary  to  utilise  the  forests  and  forest  products  to  their  best  advantage. 

Whether  all  these  recommendations,  if  adopted,  can  be  carried  out  by  the  departmental  staffs  as  presently  constituted,  or  require  the  addition  of  another  department 
or  sub-department  or  of  additional  officers,  is  an  administrative  matter  which  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  must  decide.  The  Government  is  particularly  fortunate  in  such 
of  its  officers  as  I had  the  opportunity  to  meet,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that,  in  regard  to  the  country  ones  at  least,  each  had  already  more  ,n  hand  than  one  man  could  well  do. 
The  technical  work  involved  in  transforming  a whole  forest  district  into  a productive  and  remunerative  agricultural  area  covers  the  whole  stretch  of  science  and  art,  and  it  is 
almost  too  much  to  expect  that  officers  trained  principally  to  the  collection  of  hut-tax  and  administration  of  justice  can  at  once  pick  up  all  the  threads.  The  work  must  proceed 
gradually  in  any  case,  but  what  is  necessary  to  ensure  a good  foundation,  is  the  evolution  and  adoption  of  such  a plan  of  action  as  can  be  taken  up  piece  by  piece,  partly  m one 
place  and  partly  elsewhere,  carried  on  when  funds  are  available,  held  in  partial  suspense  when  funds  are  low,  but  which  in  every  action  undertaken  works  towards  one  common 

aim,  and  finally  arrives  at  the  goal  it  started  for.  t f 

The  whole  process  may  be  objected  to  by  some  on  the  ground  that  it  is  de-forestation,  and  that  it  carries  climatic  effects  m its  train.  That  it  is  de-forestation  in  the 
first  case  is  true,  but  it  is  only  recommended  as  clearing  for  agriculture,  and  that  agriculture  may  either  at  once  or  after  a time  include  afforestation  on  regular  lines  and  in 
paying  crops.  The  forest  under  present  circumstances  yields  practically  nothing  ; selection  from  it  would  extract  its  value  and  leave  an  empty  skeleton,  as  has  happened 
in  so  many  other  countries ; what  I recommend  is  its  utilization  piece  by  piece  and  in  such  manner  that  what  is  cleared  must  go  into  other  crop,  while  what  is  not  cleared  is 
left  intact.  In  this  way  agriculture  in  places  replaces  natural  forest,  the  climate  may  be  altered  but  in  the  direction  of  being  more  healthy,  and  if  any  effect  on  the  local  rainfall 
is  produced,  it  can  only  be  after  the  execution  of  operations  on  a larger  scale  than  I can  anticipate  in  the  near  future. 

The  Province  is  full  of  potential  wealth,  it  only  requires  careful  handling  in  the  extraction  of  that  wealth,  to  use  and  not  abuse  the  legacy  which  nature  has  so  lavishly 

provided. 
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A.  Combretum  Zevheri. 
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Landolphia  Kirkii. 
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Voacanga  Thouarsii. 
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